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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN 


Wage  Law  Increasing  Trend 
To  S-Day  Week  by  Small  Papers 


Some  Dailies  Saved  10%  by  Discontinuing 
Saturday  or  Monday,  While  Others  Started 
Profitable  Sunday  Papers  in  Making  Change 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


0  IMPORTANT  TRENDS  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  was  have  adopted  the  five-day  week. 


“We  are  really  a  six-day  paper, 
publishing  a  Sunday  morning  paper 
early  Saturday  night,”  the  Press  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  is  treated  the  same  as  a  weekday 
paper  but  in  getting  it  out  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  the  Press  does  not  have  to 
pay  workers  the  time  and  a  half  pay 
necessary  to  produce  a  Monday  issue 
which  lacked  advertising  support. 

The  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Item,  p.m., 
which  dropped  Saturday  as  a  summer 
experiment  in  1939,  said:  “It  (the 
five-day  week)  has  been  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best  solution  and  we  do  not 
expect  to  return  to  a  six-day  paper. 
We  are  finding  it  much  more  efficient 
to  have  our  own  trained  mechanical 


small  daily  field — the  elimination  of  enacted.  Seven  of  those  reported  to  Among  the  1940  changes  alone  the  and  office  staff  putting  in  five  eight- 
unprofitable  Saturday  or  Monday  edi-  Editor  &  Publisher  occurred  in  1938,  estimates  of  the  amount  saved  ranged  hour  days  than  it  would  be  to  have 


10  in  1939  and  eight  in  1940. 


ions,  and  the  substitution  of  success-  10  in  1939  and  eight  in  1940.  from  1%  to  10%  under  five-day  op-  substitute  operators  or  green  office 

Sunday  papers  in  some  cities —  All  but  two  of  the  dailies  changed  erations.  A  California  evening  paper  help  every  afternoon,  or  on  any  part- 

!  been  accelerated  by  publishers  in  1940  went  on  the  five-day  week,  with  less  than  2,000  circulation  said  time  basis.  This  publisher  has  rec¬ 
king  to  solve  the  problem  of  in-  The  other  two  started  Sunday  editions  it  is  saving  about  $1500  annually.  The  ommended  its  adoption  to  every  news- 

ased  production  costs,  particularly  to  replace  issues  that  had  been  Glasgow  (Ky.)  Evening  News  said  its  paper  affected  by  the  40-hour  week.” 
ose  imposed  by  wage-hour  regula-  dropped.  Six  papers  stated  that  the  saving  appears  to  be  running  about  Savings  effected  by  the  Olympia 
(ns.  requirements  of  the  wage-hour  law  10%  annually.  (Wash.)  Olympian  in  dropping  Uie 

Substantial  savings  have  been  ef-  thern  to  make  the  change.  One  Replies  from  dailies  which  changed  Saturday  evening  edition  in  1939  in- 
:tcd  by  the  shorter  publishing  week,  paper  said  the  40-hour  ruling  usually  jq  five-day  week  or  added  a  Sun-  eluded  a  12%  reduction  in  mechanical 
id  the  publishers  who  substituted  caused  overtime  on  Saturday,  which  day  paper  to  replace  a  discontinued  costs  and  8%  in  newsprint,  plus  sub¬ 
unday  editions  for  discontinued  Sat-  paper  could  not  afford.  Saturday  or  Monday  issue  rim  in  stantial  varying  amounts  in  editorial 


Sunday  editions  for  discontinued  Sat¬ 
urday  or  Monday  issues  have  found 


the  paper  could  not  afford.  Saturday  or  Monday  issue  run  in  stantial  varying  amounts  in  editorial 

All  of  the  papers  reporting  changes  much  the  same  pattern  for  1939  and  labor  and  business  administration. 


,ost  invariably  that  they  are  the  in  publication  pace  in  1940  are  imder  1938  with  regard  to  reasons.  All  four  The  reduction  in  total  production  costa 


best  or  second-best  revenue  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  week. 

Moay  Started  Suaday  Papars 

These  facts  were  disclosed  by  re- 


6,060  circulation.  Nearly  all  of  the  papers  that  established  a  Sunday  was  estimated  “in  excess  of  10%”  by 


dailies  included  in  the  survey  are  in 
the  1,000  to  5,000  circulation  range. 
Six  of  the  eight  which  changed  in 


issue  in  1939  said  it  has  proved 
profitable. 

With  regard  to  savings,  10%  was 


S.  A.  Perkins,  the  publisher.  “We 
have  published  a  Sunday  edition  for 
years  prior  to  dropping  the  Satur- 


to  a  recent  Editor  &  Publisher  CTOnomies  effected  more  the  figure  generally  given  by  papers  said.  "Most 

Questionnaire  sent  to  more  than  300  .  revenue,  which  made  the  change  in  1938  and  remarkable  expenence  was  the  m- 


offset  the 


bilv  newsDaners  which  do  not  nub-  Among  other  reasons  which  moti-  1939.  For  the  papers  which  changed  creased  mterest  from  an  advertising 
on  Saturday  or  Monday.  vated  the  changes  were:  Lack  of  Sat-  orevious  to  1938.  the  10%  savine  also  well  as  circulation  standpoint  in 


previous  to  1938,  the  10%  saving  also 


iswers  not  only  demonstrate  the  rirday  revenue,  four;  rising  costs  of  predominates.  ’  Sunday  edition  after  dropping  the 

onomies  inherent  in  both  newspa-  Publishing,  two;  increased  price  of  An  exception  is  the  Hilo  (Hawaii)  J®"  h2 

r  trends  and  the  reasons  underlying  ne^pnnt,  one.  A  West  Virginia  p.ess,  which  estimated  a  30%  net  ^ 

e  changes  in  publishing  days,  but  Publisher  gave  as  another  reason  for  gain  from  the  establishment  of  a  Sun-  become  a  profitable  operation, 
ice  these  developments  back  to'  for-  paper’s  five-day  week ;  “Fishing’s  jay  issue  to  replace  a  Monday  issue  Sunday  Deublas  Circulation 
itten  chapters  of  newspaper  history.  8on<l  around  here.  dropped  in  1932.  The  Press  lost  ap-  The  Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Park 

More  than  100  dailies  omitting  Sat-  Lack  of  available  competent  help  proximately  20%  of  its  revenue  by  City  News  said  that  no  savings  were 

■day  or  Monday  issues  replied.  A  necessary  to  conform  to  the  new  wage-  dropping  Monday  but  the  Sunday  is-  effected  in  its  change  because  of  in- 


gotten  chapters  of  newspaper  history.  8oeu  around  here.  dropped  in  1932.  The  Press  lost  ap-  The  Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Park 

More  than  100  dailies  omitting  Sat-  Lack  of  available  competent  help  proximately  20%  of  its  revenue  by  City  News  said  that  no  savings  were 

nday  or  Monday  issues  replied.  A  necessary  to  conform  to  the  new  wage-  dropping  Monday  but  the  Sunday  is-  effected  in  its  change  because  of  in- 

irge  number  of  these  papers  publish  hour  schedule  was  another  reason  ad-  sue  has  meant  approximately  a  50%  creased  expense  due  to  a  larger  paper 

iunday  editions  which  were  estab-  vanced  by  several  publishers  who  gain  greatly  offsetting  the  loss.  on  Sunday  than  on  Saturday,  but  cir- 

ished  at  the  time  that  Saturday  or  -  culation  had  almost  doubled  and  ad- 

ionday  publications  were  dropped,  t  t  a  fk  at  t  \  t  vertising  patronage  has  greatly  in- 

ir  they  are  published  in  morning  and  'l^g%amaj^  ZUafa^aaftlaYli  fyU  rho  ttlOOai  creased  over  the  Saturday  edition 
vening  combination  with  a  Sunday  t  nJUA/M^  which  was  discontinued  in  1939. 

isue  and  thus  operate  six  days  a  A  West  Coast  five-day  evening  pa- 

feek.  E.  &  P.  survey  shows  Wage-Hour  Law  tional  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  per  under  1,000  circulation  estimated 

In  Beneral  newsnanprs  which  went  increasing  trend  to  five-day  chief,  to  tax  radio  as  means  of  curb-  that  approximately  $500  has  been 


TUtwA,  dOqhti^hJtA,  UuL  U)aaL 


In  general  newspapers  which  went  increasing  trend  to  hve-day  chiet,  to  tax  radio  as  means  ot  curb-  that  approximately  $500  has  been 

rom  a  six-day  to  a  five-day  week  operation  by  small  dailies,  with  econo-  ing  medium’s  inroads  on  newspaper  saved  annually  by  omitting  Saturday 
•r  were  established  on  that  basis  to  effected.  (Page  3)  advertising.  (Editorial,  Page  24)  since  1938.  A  Florida  evening  paper 


since  1938.  A  Florida  evening  paper 


void  unprofitable  issues  on  Saturdays  FDR  SPEECH  makes  White  House  SUCCESS  this  week  crowned  efforts  circulation  said  the  Saturday 

n  the  evening  field  or  on  Mondays  in  Press  Correspondents’  dinner  his-  of  Chicago  Times  executives  to  sign  P^Per  was  publish^  at  a  loss  of  $30 
he  morning  field,  have  effected  a  toric  event.  “Total  victory”  address  Carl  Sandburg  to  syndicate  contract,  **  dropped  m 

aving,  according  to  the  replies.  is  his  first  before  White  House  report-  when  noted  historian  entered  two-year  on.’  n  j  ui-  u  u  j  -j  j 

40.Hour  Rulinq  Blamed  ers  at  formal  affair.  (Page  4)  agreement  to  write  a  weekly  article.  ,  Florida  publisher,  who  decided 

nwnr  Ruling  Biam.a  o  /Pnop  oox  to  take  the  money  previously  lost  on 

I  Many  have  come  to  look  upon  the  WOMEN  MAKE  good  space  buyers  to-  Saturday  to  purchase  ready-print 


is  his  first  before  White  House  report¬ 
ers  at  formal  affair.  (Page  4) 


when  noted  historian  entered  two-year  • 


agreement  to  write  a  weekly  article. 
(Page  38) 


The  Florida  publisher,  who  decided 
to  take  the  money  previously  lost  on 
Saturday  to  purchase  ready-print 


jve-day  publ^ing  week  as  a  recent  day,  writer  finds,  pointing  out  there  U.  S.  TIRE  manufacturers  drawing  up  comics  for  his  Sunday  morning  issue, 
levelopment  in  newspaper  economy,  are  a  number  of  them  in  New  York.  schedules  for  extensive  newspaper  said: 

wt  the  survey  disclosed  that  cur-  (Page  5)  advertising  campaigns  after  several  “While  there  have  been  no  actual 

years’  absence.  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  savings,  since  the  $1,500  formerly  lost 


iled  operations  have  existed  in  some 
ctions,  particularly  west  of  the  Mis- 
sippi  River,  since  the  1880s. 


U.  S.  JUDGE  CULLEN,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  upholds  Elaston  dailies  in  re¬ 


leading  the  way.  (Page  16) 


Likewise,  while  the  substitution  of  to  permit  Wage-Hour  Admmis- 


annually  on  the  Saturday  issue  has 
been  spent  in  building  up  the  Sunday 


y  editions  for  unprofitable  Sat- 
y  or  Monday  issues  is  not  a  new 


trator  to 
(Page  6) 


it  appears  that  more  and  more  RETALIATION  for  Transocean  indict- 


dailies  are  making  this  move  ments  seen  in  jailing  of  Richard 
ith  considerable  success.  Hottelet  and  Jay  Allen  by  Nazis.  State 

More  than  50  of  100  dailies  answer-  Department  is  studying  the  situation, 
the  questionnaire  adopted  either  (Page  8) 


"**"**  1^  issue,  circulation  has  risen  from  3,000 

bS  Idi  .  18  to  W.  principally  t»  dressing  up 

Editorials  .  24  evening  papers  among 

Personals  . 25-26  those  whi A  estimated  a  Mvmg  by 

E.  &  P.  Weekly  Analysis  of  Defense 

pjgj^g  28  ^®  “  (^'^  Times,  10%;  Wtnnemucca 


depression  years  JAMES  H.  TURNER,  Chicago  ad  ex-  PhotoBranhv  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  burgh  (Cal.)  Post-Dispatch  and  Inde- 

*1931.  The  remaining  50  changes  ecutive,  says  newspaper  linage  would  Svndicates  38  Pea^Ient,  10%;  Ocean  City  (N.  J.) 

tms  cross-secUon  are  spread  oyer  profit  if  newspapers  refused  weak  Frank  Fehlriian  39  ^^t^^el-Ledger,  10%;  Wall  Street 


(Nev.)  Humboldt  Star,  20%;  Pitfs- 


previous  half-century  extending  campaigns.  (Page  10) 

Half* L  _  J  ■  ,1,  E.  &  P.  AGAIN  disagrees  with  pro- 

^  °  Posal  of  John  B.  Haggerty.  Intema- 


decade  have  occurred  since  the 


C irculatir  .  m  Coast  edition,  10%; 

Haggerty,  Interna-  Shop  Talk  at  “Thirty” .  44  Accorffing  to  the  Cleburne  (Tex.) 

’  (Continued  on  page  34) 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


T7T\X3  Oy. lUlMlvAr*  Washington  bureau,  and  other  officers, 
r  opeecn  mUKeS  Mr.  O’Bnen  succeeded  Thomas  F. 

M  Reynolds,  United  Press. 

j7y0SS  UinnOlT  Other  officers  inducted  included 

Claude  A.  Mahoney,  Washington  Star, 
HTlcfrtinr*  PvOnt  vice-president;  Paul  Wooton,  Ncio  Or- 

Times  -  Picayune,  secretary- 

'Total  Victory"  Address 

Associated  Press,  Bruce  Pmter,  New 
Is  Roosevelt's  Rrst  to  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  John  C. 

White  House  Correspondents  Henry,  Washington  Star,  members  of 

the  board  of  governors. 

ISHINCTON,  D.  C.,  March  17 — ^The  On  the  humorous  side,  a  film 


'Total  Victory"  Address 
Is  Roosevelt's  First  to 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  17 — ^The 


annual  dinner  of  the  White  House  lampooning  public  figures  was  pre- 
Correspondents’  Association  Saturday  sented. 


ni^t  became  an  historic  occasion  It  bore  the  title,  “All  We  Know  Is 


when  President  Roosevelt  delivered  What  They  Let  Us  Write  in  the 
his  memorable  address  pointing  the  Papers,”  or  “It  Ain’t  Necessarily 


way  to  “total  victory”  for  world  de-  So.” 


mocracy. 

Forgotten  momentarily  was  the  tra¬ 


in  one  sequence  of  the  film  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  Wendell  L.  Willkie 


ditional  levity  of  the  dinner  when  the  ^gre  shown  in  a  large  double  bed  im- 
President  spoke  over  a  nation-wide  der  the  title  of  “Bundling  for  Britain.” 


hookup.  The  diners^  listened  with  se-  Newspapermen  wearing  life  masks 
riousness  approaching  solemnity  as  portrayed  the  characters.  When  “Mr. 


the  President  aimed  his  message  of  Willkie”  recognized  his  bedfellow,  he 
militant  defiance  over  the  heads  of  sat  up  and  cried,  in  an  echo  of  the 


the  listening  millions  and  at  the  chan-  1940  campaign,  “Help  me!  Help  me! 
celleries  of  the  Axis  Powers.  Help  me!”  But  “President  Roosevelt” 

Refers  to  Press  Conferences 


nonchalantly  puffed  away  on  his  in- 


Mr.  Roosevelt  alluded  briefly  to  the  evitable  cigarette. 


correspondents’  corps  and  dwelt  on 
the  basic  freedoms  of  democracies  in 
his  historic  speech.  He  said  in  part: 


''Steve”  Early  Kidded 

Other  parts  of  the  film  were  satires 
on  the  recent  lease-lend  bill  debate. 


“This  dinner  of  the  White  House  “aU  Riggers  and  His  Forty-Dollar-a- 
Correspondents’  Association  is  unique.  Year  Men,”  and  Stephen  T.  Early, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

March  29 — Associated  Dailies 
of  Florida,  spring  meeting,  St. 
Augustine. 

March  29  —  Wisconsin  Wo¬ 
men’s  Press  Federation,  semi¬ 
annual  conference,  Madison. 

March  29-31  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Assn., 
convention,  French  Lick  Springs 
Hotel,  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind. 

March  30-31 — University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism 
— Daily  Newspaper  League, 
business  conference,  Madison. 

March  31 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Trenton. 

March  31-April  1 — Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Assn.,  annual  mechanical  con¬ 
ference,  Americus  Hotel,  Allen¬ 
town. 

April  3-5  —  Wisconsin  Press 
Association,  annual  convention, 
Madison. 

April  4-5 — Illinois  Newspaper 
Short  Course,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Northwestern  University 
and  University  of  Illinois,  jointly, 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 

April  4-5  —  Sales  Managers 
Association,  Pacific  Coast  con¬ 
ference,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles. 


Post-Gazette 
Resumes  After 
Two  Suspensions 


I 


It  is  the  first  one  at  which  I  have  White  House  press  secretary,  reveal- 
made  a  speech  in  all  these  eight  years,  jjjg  latter’s  source  of  inside  infor- 


It  differs  from  the  press  conferences  mation.  The  “inside  information” 
that  you  and  I  hold  twice  a  week,  turned  out  to  be  “Mr.  Knows-All 


For  you  cannot  ask  me  questions  to-  Yehudi,”  played  by  “Doodles”  Weaver, 
night  and  everything  that  I  say  is  Hew  York  comedian,  who  acted  as 


Taxi  Driver  Finds 
Mrs.  Patterson's  Gems 


PrrrsBxntGH,  March  19— The  Pittj. 
burgh  Post-Gazette  resumed  public*, 
tion  Monday  after  a  second  suspension 
of  two  days  forced  by  striking  outside 
circulation  men. 

The  agreement  between  the  striken 
and  the  Post-Gazette  was  as. 
nounced  in  a  joint  statement  whid 
declared: 

“As  a  result  of  a  conference  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  between  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  and  the  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance,  A.F.  of  L.  Local  No.  20786,  *d 
agreement  was  reached  on  points  a 
issue  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
Post-Gazette  would  resume  public*, 
tion  and  full  distribution  with  Mon¬ 
day’s  issue,  March  17.” 

Trouble  Began  March  7 

The  trouble  began  March  7.  The 
circulation  men  claimed  that  non¬ 
union  help  had  been  hired  to  aid  in 
distribution  of  a  special  British  Aid 
edition. 

For  part  of  the  period  between  then 
and  the  latest  agreement  publication 
was  continued,  although  distribution 
was  not  made  in  many  areas.  Publi¬ 
cation  was  resumed  for  two  days  when 
all  the  unions  agreed  to  return  to 
work,  but  was  suspended  again  with 
March  14  issue  when  most  of  the 
newspaper’s  mailing  room  employes 


failed  to  report  to  work.  Publication 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  17 — Jack  then  was  suspended  for  the  second 


word  for  word  ‘on  the  record.’ 

‘Tor  eight  years  you  and  I  have 
been  helping  each  other.  I  have  been 


commentator  throughout  the  film. 


M.  White,  a  taxicab  driver,  has  re-  time. 


ceived  a  cash  reward  plus  much  fa-  The  second  suspension  was  marked 


Jay  C.  Flippen  was  master  of  cere-  vorable  newspaper  publicity  for  his  by  chain  picketing  of  the  Post-Gazette 


trying  to  k«p  yon  totonned  ol  too  Plant  by  UtostrUcoro  but  polito  brto, 


news  of  Washinrton  and  of  the  na  Presented  by  the  National  Broadcast-  a  collection  of  gems  left  in  his  cab.  up  that  and  limited  the  number  of 
tion  and  of  the  world  from  the  noint  Company.  Among  guests  at  the  The  owner  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Eleanor  pickets  to  six  at  each  entrance, 
tion,  and  ot  the  world,  trom  the  ^mt  Vice-President  Wallace,  M.  Patterson,  owner  and  publisher  ■ 

o  view  o  ®  ®si  °  ®  Secretaries  Hull,  Morgenthau,  Knox,  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald.  Cont^^mrit 

than  you  have  realized  have  Wn  Postmaster  The  jewels  were  in  a  brief  case,  left  L.Ontempt 


.  .  '  A.  J  1  £  *  f  4*  TTicivaiu  aiiu  t/uiica)  x~uatiiiciatd  The  jewels  were  in  a  brief  case,  left 

givmg  me  a  grea  ea  o  m  orma  1^  General  Walker  and  Speaker  Ray-  behind  by  Mrs.  Patterson’s  maid  to 


about  what  the  people  of  the  country 


are  thinking  about  and  saying. 

“In  our  press  conferences,  as  at  this 


whom  they  were  entrusted  for  the 


Dismiss  Contempt 
Charges  Against  Daily 

Contempt  charges  against  tht 


Mr.  Willkie  and  Lord  Halifax,  the  purpose  of  delivering  them,  with  other  Marysville  (Cal.)  Appeal-Democm 


in  our  pro«  oonic. Ambassador  also  attended  as  parcels,  to  Union  Station, 
dinner  tonight,  we  include  reporters  Amoassador,  also  attended  as  p- 


were  dismissed  March  15  by  Superior 


;;pr‘;senting  'pWers  and  news*  age^  guests.  One  Washingto^^  Judge  Warren  Steel.  Also  named  i. 

cies  of  many  other  lands.  To  most  of  The  dinner  added  a  chapter  to  an  value  of  Ae  gems  at  The  the  charges  were  Horace  E.  Thonm 

them  it  is  a  matter  of  constant  amaze-  interesting  rivalry  which  has  been  ®  publisher,  and  two  reporters,  David 

mmt  toa.  preto  conferences  rach  as  growing  in  recent  years  between  toe  tor*  aetoi!  ^”'‘"5 

ours  can  exist  in  any  nation  in  the  White  House  Correspondents’  Associa-  sentimental  than  actual  The  charges  were  made  by  Mn 

vrorld.  tion  and  the  Gridiron  Club,  contenders  ,  Vera  I.  Turner,  wife  of  James  Turae 


The  charges  were  made  by  Mn 
Vera  I.  Turner,  wife  of  James  Turae 


“That  is  especially  true  in  those  for  recognition  as  the  foremost  jour-  ®  “  °  ®  sentenced  to  serve  one  to  10  years  b 

nds  where  freedoms  do  not  exist—  nalistic  dinner  club  in  the  United  "bother.  ^  prison  for  the  murder  of  Boyd  Steven- 

where  the  purposes  of  our  democracy  States.  The  correspondents’  associa-  t  "burner  assert^  the  pape 

and  the  characteristics  of  our  country  tion  took  on  added  prestige  as  it  was  GETS  FM  LICENSE  prejudiced  the  jury  by  printing  a  stoi? 

id  of  our  neonle  have  been  seriously  recalled  that  President  Roosevelt,  in  nT-oeiftonf  nf  Quoting  District  Attorney  Jose[A  L 


and  of  our  people  have  been  seriously  recalled  that  President  Roosevelt,  in 
distorted.”  his  attendance  at  gatherings  of  the 


The  President  described  the  demo¬ 
cratic  freedoms  as  “the  ultimate  stake” 
in  the  present  struggle. 

New  Prefideat  inaugerated 

“A  few  weeks  ago,”  he  said  later  in 


tion  took  on  added  prestige  as  it  was  GETS  FM  LICENSE  prejudiced  the  jury  by  printing  a  stor; 

recalled  that  President  Roosevelt,  in  Gordon  Gray,  president  of  the  Pied-  ^'^oting  District  Attorney  Joseg  L 
his  attendance  at  gatherings  of  the  j^ont  Publishing  Company,  publisher 

Gridiron  Club,  has  not  used  that  func-  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  criminal  record, 

tion  as  a  forum  from  which  to  deliver  g^d  Sentinel,  has  been  issued  a  per-  }  am  convmced  Aere  w^  no 
a  message  to  the  Nation.  „it  by  the  Federal  Communicattons  .  prejudice  the  rights  a 

The  correspondents’  association  is  Commission  for  an  FM  broadcast  sta-  t 

composed  exclusively  of  active  news-  tion  intended  to  serve  an  area  of  69,400  ou^^at  -^mer  k»k  Ae 


J  W  papermen.  The  Gridiron  Club  is  es-  square  mUes.  The  antenna  will  be  on  T  zumer  wiox  me 

of  <^h  sentially  a  newspaper  organization  al-  Qingman’s  Peak  (6,600  feet),  two 

of  though  only  about  one-third  of  its  miles  southwest  of  Mount  MitcheU  and  added  that  the  u^ortimate  a-| 

r—*”  o'  AtoevlUe, 

want,  freedom  from  fear.  They  are  the  ^  first  made  public  during  the  trial  a 

ultimate  stake.  They  may  not  be  im-  7  ADD  TDMM  PI  PAH  MOT  All II  TT  POCT  ROMHC  that  the  defense  attorneys  could 

oM.JooWo  tlyroyiahoot  tho  AMrr,  H-fWW  PLCAU  WU I  %9UILIT,  question  the  jurors  about  the  re 

of  the  papers  on  that  subject.” 


mSy'^ttointoto  "ZuXtot;  TONN  PLEAD  NOT  GUILTY,  POST  BONDS 

wS^li  Lt  hSiSnitr^L  move  WASmNGTON  D.  C.,  March  18-Dr.  Manfred  Zapp  and  Guentoer  Term, 
toward  those  glorious  ideals  through  charged  with  violating  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act,  pleaded  not 
democratic  nrocesses.  guilty  in  District  Ctourt  here  today  and  posted  bonds  of  $5,000  and  $3,000, 

“And  if  we  fail— if  democracy  is  respectively.  Zapp  was  operator  of  Transocean  News  Service,  and  Tonn  was 
superseded  by  slavery— then  those  assistants,  the  indictment  alleged.  Neither  registered  as  agent  of 

fo^  freedoms  or  even  the  mention  of  ®  foreign  principal  although,  the  grand  jury  found,  they  were  operating  here 
them  will  become  forbidden  things,  m  the  interest  of  the  Nazi  Government.  In  statements  to  the  Dies  Corn- 
Centuries  will  r?og  before  they  mittee,  Zapp  had  insisted  the  news  agency  he  represented  was  privately  owned 
be  revived.  By  winning  now,  we  by  German  banking  and  business  interests.  Counsel  for  the  accused  pair 
strengthen  the  meaning  of  those  free-  asked  and  was  granted  a  period  of  10  days  within  which  to  file  a  demurrer 
doms,  we  increase  the  stature  of  man-  attacking  the  legal  sufficiency  of  the  indictment 


doms,  we  increase  the  stature  of  man¬ 
kind,  we  establish  the  dignity  of  hu¬ 
man  life.” 

Another  highlight  of  the  dinner,  at¬ 
tended  by  700  members  and  their 


STUDY  NO,  32  ISSUED  ON  SACRAMENTO  BEE 

STUDY  NO.  32  of  the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading,  released  this 
week  by  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  showed  that  52%  of  the 


guests,  was  the  inauguration  of  the  of  women  read  some  national  advertising  in  the  Nov,  19 


association’s  new  president,  John  C.  issue  of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  men  and 


O’Brien,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  88%  of  the  women  saw  some  local  advertising  in  the  paper  surveyed. 


WAIVES  FM  ROYALTIES 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  1 
encouragement  to  wider  use  of 
quency  modulation  is  seen  in  the 
of  Major  Edwin  H.  Armstrong,  h 
of  17  FM  patents,  to  waive  his  ro, 
on  mechanisms  sold  to  the  U 
States  Government  for  the  perioi 
the  emergency,  and  the  War  De 
mentis  announcement  that  it  will 
full  advantage  of  the  offer.”  The 
partment  is  equipping  the  arm 
force  and  other  units  with  FM 
and  will  incorporate  its  principlei 
three  sets  now  being  developed  wi 
in  the  service. 
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Your  Eye  O  the  Women; 
Make  Good  Space  Buyers 

They  Can't  Be  Drafted  and  Their 
Average  Business  Experience  Is 
10  Years  . . .  Majority  Are  Single 
By  RICHARD  M.  DOBIE 


ordinarily,  a  story  like  this  after 
few  introductory  paragraphs, 


women  can  prove  themselves  just  as 
capable  space  buyers  as  men. 

Marie  Dowling  of  Hirshon-Garfield 


She  quit  her  job,  signed  with  four 
other  women  and  13  men  for  a  trip  to 
would*  launch  into  a  description  of  the  Tahiti  on  a  125-foot  schooner.  While 
jjan  of  the  New  York  women  space  packing  her  typewriter  and  diary  is  one  of  the  few  women  interviewed 
buyers  in  the  advertising  agency  field,  books,  Miss  Allen  was  informed  that  who  studied  specifically  for  the  type 
But  the  subject  somewhat  changes  the  financial  support  for  the  voyage  had  of  work  she  is  now  doing.  After  at- 
situation.  Men  would  fight  for  the  dis-  been  xmexpectedly  withdrawn.  With  tending  the  College  of  St.  Elizabeth  at 
tinction  of  being  dean  of  their  profes-  no  place  to  go,  she  looked  for  an  Madison,  N.  J.,  Miss  Dowling  took 
sion,  but  women  shrink  from  the  title 
because  of  the  implication  of  old  age. 

In  the  interest  of  self-protection  it 
is  not  advisable  to  say  more  tl^  that 
the  average  advertising  experience  of 
the  14  women  space  buyers  who  kind¬ 
ly  cooperated  with  this  survey,  is  ap¬ 
proximately  10  years. 

They  Like  the  Work 
The  average  woman  space  buyer  is 
jingle,  a  graduate  of  a  business  school 
or  college,  and  a  native  of  Greater 
New  York.  Chances  are  she  got  her 
start  as  a  secretary  in  an  advertising 

agency,  quite  probably  in  the  book-  Mildred  Allen  Elizabeth  Black 

keeping  department,  and  then,  through 
one  of  the  frequent  shifts  in  agency  agency  job  and  found  one  as  an  as-  post-graduate  courses  in  mathematics 
personnel,  found  herself  one  day  as  an  sistant  in  the  media  department  of  her  and  marketing  with  the  idea  of  getting 


Marie  Dowling 


Ruth  Low 


a  job  in  the  media  department  of  an 
advertising  agency. 

Just  how  she  did  it  is  her  secret,  but 
she  landed  in  the  media  department  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn.  A 
year  and  a  half  later  she  switched  to 
an  art  agency  and  had  the  pleasant  job 


Bsistant  in  the  media  department,  present  office.  She  has  been  buying 

From  then  on  it  seeins  it  was  only  a  space  for  one  year  and  in  this  respect 

question  of  time  until  she  succeeded  jg  neophyte  of  the  New  York 

to  the  position  of  media  director  and  group.  She  satisfies  her  writing  urge 

space  buyer.  It  soxmds  easy  but  the  by  keeping  a  hand  in  at  copywriting 

testimony  is  that  the  road  is  long  and  g^d  buys  radio  time  as  well  as  news- 

hard  with  plenty  of  bumps  in  the  form  paper  and  magazine  space. 

of  long  hours,  tedious  and  monotonous  ^iss  Elizabeth  Black,  who  buys  of  visiting  all  the  local  art  ealleriec 
work,  and  a  general  prejudice  against  space  for  Ex-Lax  and  Jests  at  the  she  had  banker’s  hours  QO  to  41  but 

women  holding  key  business  positions.  Joseph  Katz  Co.,  New  York  office,  was  there  was  something  missing.  ^  She 

Those  who  have  made  the  grade  graduated  from  the  Scudder  School  in 

seem  to  have  held  on  to  their  enAu- 
siosm.  In  answer  to  the  question; 

Would  you  advise  a  young  girl  to  go 
into  this  business?  the  answer  most 
frequently  heard  was:  “Sure,  if  that  s 
what  she  wants  to  do.  It’s  a  swell 
business  and  just  what  I  like.” 

Their  advice  is  that  if  you  like  fig¬ 
ures  and  don’t  mind  a  great  deal^  of 
detail  work,  if  you  have  an  inquiring 
mind  and  a  natural  flare  for  research, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  if  you  can 
spend  another  person’s  money  wisely 
without  being  influenced  by  your  own 
personal  likes  and  dislikes — -then,  my 
rl,  you  may  like  space  buying. 

Most  Nooded  Jobs 
But  the  chances  are  that  this  deci¬ 
sion  will  never  have  to  be  made.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  the  women  interviewed  for 
4is  story  started  their  careers  without 
any  burning  desire  to  prepare  sched¬ 
ules  and  interview  newspaper  reps. 

Most  of  them  were  motivated  by  the 
simple  need  of  a  job.  A  few,  like  Miss 
ICldred  Allen,  were  guided  by  more 
romantic  inspiration. 

Miss  Allen,  space  buyer  at  Monroe 
F.  Dreher,  blames  her  present  position 
®  the  failure  of  a  projected  trip  to 


New  York  and  got  her  first  job 
secretary  to  Erickson  whose  agency 
was  later  merged  into  what  is  now 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  After  a  year 
with  Mr.  Erickson  she  went  to  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan  as  secretary  to  the  buyer 
of  radio  time.  After  about  nine  years 
doing  all  kinds  of  jobs  in  the  R  &  R 
media  department  she  went  over  to 
her  present  position  at  Katz. 

More  Opportunities  Today 

Miss  Black  says  that  although  the 
media  department  of  an  agency  prob¬ 
ably  has  less  glamour  than  any  other, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  produc¬ 
tion,  it  still  is  more  exciting  and  in¬ 
teresting  than  most  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  open  to  women.  She  has  red 
hair  and  is  a  native  New  Yorker.  Most 
of  her  time  is  consumed  interview¬ 
ing  reps  whom  she  sees  whenever 
possible. 

Unlike  many  of  her  colleagues  in 
the  other  agencies,  she  has  no  special 
hours  for  buying. 

Florence  Dart,  has  carved  her  career 
in  one  agency  and  its  successors.  She 
got  her  first  job  as  a  stenographer  with 
the  W.  R.  McLain  Co.  which  later  be¬ 
came  McLain -Simpers  Co.  and,  finally 
in  1931  the  Simpers  Co.  under  which 


LTIES 

-  iW'"  lauuic  UL  a  — -r  ■~ 

1®^  Tahiti.  After  being  graduated  from  - - , 

;  of  fc  the  Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism  name  it  now  operates, 
the  w  there  she  had  majored  in  advertising, 
ig,  hoa  iBss  Allen  wanted  to  write.  She  got 
is  roy^  1  job  in  the  copy  department  of  the 
e  J,  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New  York, 
perioii  witched  to  the  magazine  field  and  _ 

r  Dep^  fventually  wormd  up  working  on  the  as  space  buyer  for  her  organization, 
will  “W  icyjg  organ  of  the  Chase  National  She  believes  there  are  more  women 
Tb®®Vank.  The  banking  influence  seemed  in  the  agency  business  today  than 
itimulate  her  wanderlust,  for  it  was  when  she  first  started  and,  in  her 
^lile  on  this  job  that  Miss  Allen  got  opinion,  the  opportunities  are  greater. 

Given  equal  opportunity  she  believes 


A  native  of  King-of-Prussia,  Penn., 
Miss  Dart  came  up  through  the  ac- 
coimting  department.  She  has  been 
in  the  advertising  business  for  20 
years,  and  is  assistant  treasurer  as  well 


was  sometmng  missing, 
wanted  to  get  back  in  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness,  and  when  the  opening  came  at 
Hirshon-Garfield  the  decision  was 
easy.  She  likes  mathematics  and  is 
glad  she  had  a  chance  to  study  mar¬ 
keting,  which  comes  in  handy  for  a 
space  buyer.  She  was  bom  in  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 

About  Jonot  Dublon 

Janet  Dublon  of  William  Douglas 
McAdams  agency,  another  native  New 
Yorker,  also  studied  statistics.  She 
started  off  with  a  desire  to  break  into 
the  advertising  business  and  with  this 
in  mind  she  studied  advertising  copy 
at  Columbia,  feature  writing  at  New 
York  University,  and  general  courses 
at  Himter  College.  She  also  learned 
stenography  which  helped  her  land 
her  first  job  on  a  small  trade  publi¬ 
cation.  ’This  led  to  a  position  with 
the  John  F.  Murray  Advertising 
Agency  where  she  wrote  for  a  syndi¬ 
cated  copy  and  cut  service  that  was 
sold  to  local  newspapers  for  use  by 
local  advertisers.  Her  statistical  train¬ 
ing  helped  her  at  another  job,  as  Jis- 
sistant  editor  of  the  annual  statistical 
issue  of  Sales  Management  magazine. 
She  also  took  a  turn  as  junior  copy¬ 
writer  in  a  Brookljm  department  store 
before  coming  to  her  present  office 
where  she  concentrates  on  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil,  A.  P. 
W.  Red  Cross  towels,  and  Krueschen 
salts. 

Miss  Dublon’s  statistical  training  is 
apparent  in  the  statement  she  kindly 
submits  on  the  question  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  women  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness:  “They’re  a  little  better  than  they 
were  10  years  ago.  They’re  certainly 
a  lot  better  than  they  were  20  years 
ago.  Opportunities  for  women  in  all 


fields  are  a  little  better  than  they  were 
10  years  ago,  and  a  lot  better  than 
they  were  50  years  ago.” 

She  predicts  that  50  years  from  now 
she  will  be  able  to  report  a  big  im¬ 
provement  in  opportunities  for  women. 

“If  you  asked  me  how  to  get  started 
on  the  career  of  a  space  buyer,”  Miss 
Dublon  writes,  “I’d  tell  you  to  study 
statistics  and  mathematics;  to  learn 
economic  geography  either  in  college 
or  in  business;  to  start  in  a  small  job 
in  an  agency  in  any  department  you 
could  get  into.  Start  in  research  as 
an  interviewer  or  as  a  clerk  in  a  bill¬ 
ing  department  or  as  a  stenographer. 
Learn  as  much  as  you  can  in  one 
place — then  try  for  a  better  job  where 
your  original  ‘lowly’  start  will  be  for¬ 
gotten.” 

’’Dotoctivo  Inttinct”  a  Nood 

One  of  the  requirements  of  a  good 
space  buyer,  man  or  woman,  she  says, 
is  a  sort  of  “detective  instinct — the 
power  of  separating  the  essential  from 
the  non-essential  among  a  mass  of 
facts.” 

Virginia  Ferguson  of  Lawrence  Fer- 
tig  &  Co.  has  been  buying  space  for 
about  three  years.  She  comes  from 
Ames,  Iowa,  and  attended  the  Iowa 
State  College  before  coming  east  to 
seek  a  career.  She  got  her  first  job 
as  secretary  at  the  Paris  &  Peart 
agency,  went  from  there  to  space  buy¬ 
ing  at  Pettingell  &  Fenton,  and  then  to 
the  media  department  of  Hartman  & 
Pettingell. 

To  get  along  in  the  media  business, 
she  says,  a  girl  has  to  “roll  up  her 
sleeve.®  and  go  to  work,  with  nary  a 
thought  for  dirty  hands,  a  shiny  nose, 
or  late  hours.” 

Ruth  Folster  of  the  Caples  Co.  says 
she  is  buying  more  newspaper  space 
than  ever  before  because  many  of  her 
clients  want  to  expand  their  business 
in  certain  restricted  markets  and  have 
found  that  newspapers  are  the  best 
medium  for  this  job. 

She  got  her  start  as  a  secretary  at 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  and  went 
from  there  to  the  Farm  Journal,  then 
to  the  Christian  Herald.  She  has  been 
with  the  Caples  Co.  or  its  predecessor 
agency  for  18  years.  A  native  New 
Yorker,  she  concerns  herself  chiefly 
with  transportation  accounts,  which 
include  Railway  Express,  American 
Express,  Seaboard  railway,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western,  Delaware  & 
Hudson  and  the  Baltimore  Steam 
Packet  Co. 

Occasionally  she  meets  other  adver¬ 
tising  women  at  sales  clinics  or  meet¬ 
ings  held  for  the  presentation  of  a 
newspaper  market.  But  like  most  of 
the  other  women  space  buyers  she  had 
no  idea  that  there  were  so  many 
women  in  the  business  until  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  gave  a  luncheon 
just  for  the  women  buyers.  Sixteen 
attended. 

Come  Up  Hard  Way 

Anne  Gibbons  is  one  of  the  two 
Brooklyn  representatives  among  the 
women  space  buyers.  She  has  been 
in  the  agency  business  for  about  10 
years,  including  her  first  job  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  a  newspaper  representative. 
In  this  capacity  she  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  the  selling  end  of  the 
media  business  and  at  her  present  job 
of  space  buyer  at  T.  J.  Maloney  Ais 
experience  proves  very  helpful.  Her 
biggest  account  is  Sherwin-Williams 
paint  which  announced  last  week  that 
its  advertising  appropriation  for  news¬ 
papers  would  be  doubled  in  1941. 

Eleanor  Kemble  of  the  Blaker  Co. 
came  up  the  hard  way.  Her  first  job 
was  in  a  small  downtown  agency 
where  her  duties  included  everything 
from  running  errands  to  handling 
shipping  invoices  and  bookkeeping 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Easton  Dailies  Upheld 
In  Wage-Hour  Case 


Federal  Judge  Rules  Attorney 
For  Regional  Director  Has  No 
Power  to  Issue  Subpoenas 


Morris,  Wilson  of  U.  P. 
Return  from  Europe 

The  sense  of  frustration  experienced 
by  American  correspondents  con¬ 
fronted  with  Europe’s  war-time  trans¬ 
portation  and  communications  restric¬ 
tions  was  described  by  United  Press 
Foreign  News  Editor  Joe  Alex  Morris 
and  U.  P.’s  Washington  Bureau  Man¬ 
ager  Lyle  C.  Wilson  March  18  on  their 
return  from  a  two-month  tour  of  the 


FCC  to  Probe  Joint 
Ownership  of  FM 
And  Newspapers 

To  Determine  What  Policy 
Should  Be  Promulgated  on 
Applications  Pending 


war  zones.  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  19-With 

PHILADELPHIA.  March  19— Exces-  tion  of  power  held  by  Wage  and  Hour  “A  man  who  is  used  to  whisking  assurance  that  the  Jssue  has  not 

sive  re-delegation  of  power  within  officials.  He  quoted  Section  4  (c.)  of  freely  by  plane  or  streamlined  train  uie  Federal  Communica- 

the  framework  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  the  Act  as  follows:  to  the  scene  of  a  story,”  said  Morris,  Commission  h^  announced  that 

Division  would  lead  to  oppression  in  “The  principal  office  of  the  Adminis-  “soon  feels  the  strain  of  being  immob-  P'^^lic  hearings  will  be  conducted  to 


Division  would  lead  to  oppression  in 


rreeiy  oy  piane  or  sireamunea  train  .  ---...w- 

to  the  scene  of  a  story,”  said  Morris,  tions  Commission  h^  announced  that 
“soon  feels  the  strain  of  being  immob-  hearings  will  be  conducted  to 


the  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Labor  trator  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Co-  ilized.”  Morris,  who  visited  Eng-  what  policy  or  rules,  if 

Standards  Act,  it  was  declared  today  lumbia,  but  he  or  his  duly  authorized  land,  Portugal,  Spain  and  unoc-  should  be  promulgated  to  cover 

in  an  oninion  by  Federal  Judge  J.  representative  may  exercise  any  or  cupied  France  said  lack  of  equip-  ownership  of  newspapers  and 

Cullen  Ganey  in  favor  of  the  Easton  all  of  his  powers  in  any  place.”  ment  and  such  essential  items  as  coal,  modulation  broadcast  sta- 

(Pa.)  Express  and  the  Easton  Morning  Power  Must  Be  Guarded  gasoline  and  lubricants  were  largely  „  *  „  „ *  u 

’’'r-  V  H  ■■  ^  But  1„  the  further  development  of  responsible  for  difficulties  encountered  Inn^me^^^^^ 

His  far-reaching  decision  upheld  ^is  thesis.  Judge  Ganey  said  that  he  Portions  of  continental  Europe  vis-  ® 

one  of  the  chief  arguments  made  by  ,he  petitioner  ited  by  him.  by  nSSaperto  operatetl 

Ehsha  Hanson  counsel  for  the  two  ^^at  this  section  envisioned  the  au-  WUson,  who  toured  Germany  as  3^450 J  thfS  hiXfSau^ 

ne^papers  and  the  ANPA,  ^o,  in  th^rity  to  re-delegate  this  power.  well  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  described  /pj^s  broadcast  service.”  ^ 


ited  briiL  -increasing  number  of  apolial 

WUson,  who  toured  Germany  as  tions  by  newspapers  to  operate  radio 
well  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  described  broadSTst "  e^ic^  ” 


a  hearing  last  summer,  contend^  that  -whUe  it  was  the  evident  the  problems  posed  by  miliUiy  re-  ^-vii  oroaucasi 

an  attorney  for  the  regional  office  of  Congress  in  view  of  the  multiple  strictions.  Railway  services,  he  wuidu  Puturu  Action 

the  Division  at  Philadelphia  had  no  duties  involved  in  the  carrying  out  of  “largely  are  given  over  to  the  Information  obtained  will  be  used  as 

power  to  issue  a- subpoena  which  had  duties  of  the  Administrator  that  military  within  Germany  and  German  a  guide  in  determining  action  on  fu- 
directed  the  publishers  to  produce  u  should  have  authoritv  to  delegate  occupied  zones.  And  even  if  trans-  ture  applications.  The  announcement 
their  books  and  records.  Mr^  Hanson  J  rSonal  XectSX'^aut^^^^^^  Portation  is  available,  the  red  tape  of  explain^: 

also  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  mam-  subpoenas,  yet  the  vast  power  gettmg  proper  authorizations  to  move  Heanngs  will  be  conducted  with 


tenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  inherent  in  the  process  of  subp^eas  imposes  many  restrictions  and  the  objective  of  determining  whether 

and  developed  the  thesis  that  news-  he  closely  guarded  occasions  many  delays.”  or  not  joint  control  of  newspapers  and 

papers  were  specifically  exempted  ...j-he  decision  as  to  when  a  «aibpoena  Morris  and  Wilson  are  writing  a  radio  broadcasting  stations  tends  to 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  the  tecum  should  issue  should  be  parallel  dispatches  describ-  result  in  an  impairment  of  radio  ser- 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  jhe  judgment  of  a  responsible  official  >''8  observations  behind  the  vice  under  the  standard  of  ‘public  in- 

Judge  Ganey  did  not  rule  on  that  j  •  instance  should  receive  fighting  fronts.  On  completion  of  that  terest,  convenience  and  necessity.’  The 

point.  his  consideJli  judgiJ^nt;  furthers  assignment,  they  will  resume  their  hearings  on  this  issue  will  be  of  a 

Power  of  Regional  Directors  responsible  official  should  extend  to  former  posts.  broad,  public  character  o^n  to  all  ap- 


his  considered  judgment;  further  that  assignment,  they  will  resume  their  hearings  on  this  issue  will  be  of  a 


responsible  official  should  extend  to  former  posts. 


broad,  public  character  open  to  all  ap- 


Judge  Ganey’s  opinion  held  that  no  one  more  subordinate  than  a  re- 
Philip  B.  Fleming,  national  adminis-  gional  director  or  acting  regional  di- 


Meyer  Handler,  formerly  of  the  plicants,  prospective  aK>licants,  grant- 
United  Press  Paris  bureau,  who  has  ees,  existing  licensees,  represenU- 


trator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  rector  who  is  immediately  responsible  h®en  with  the  cable  desk  in  New  York  tiv^  of  trade  groups  affect^  wd 

had  the  nower  to  issue  a  subpoena  to  the  Administrator.”  since  France  fell,  and  John  Parris,  such  other  witnesses  as  the  Commis- 

and  that ‘he  could  re-delegate  that  In  his  arguments  before  the  court,  J*’’  ®able  desk  for  the  past  18  sior^ay  wish  to  call, 

power  only  to  regional  directors.  How-  Mr.  Hanson  touched  very  strongly  ^onths  and  formerly  with  the  U.P.  e  question  of  newspaper  owner- 

ever.  the  decision  stated,  no  further  on  the  question  of  delegation  of  power  Raleigh  and  Memphis,  sailed  ship  of  radio  stahons  has  long  been 

re-delepation  of  power  was  permitted  and  cited  the  fact  that  one  of  the  15  aboard  the  Excalibur  to  debated  before  the  commission  and 

under  the  Act.  After  reviewing  the  reasons  for  the  American  Revolution  London  staff.  elsewhere  and  has  been  an  issue  m 

history  of  the  case,  which  has  been  was  the  excessive  re-delegation  of  niiivT^Ti  t  t' k"x  rr'o  n  i  f  o*  specific  i^es  presented 

followed  by  newspaper  publishers  powers  by  British  colonial  officials.  TAYLOR  LEAVES  P.  1.  J®  the  commission  commission 

throughout  the  country.  Judge  Ganey  Testimony  in  the  case  revealed  that  Douglas  Taylor,  for  the  last  eight  the  past  deniea  licenses  to 


“The  facts  in  the  instant  case  show  tions  of  the  Act. 
that  the  subpoena  was  signed  by  Rob-  _ 

son  is  an  attorney  for  the  Wage  and  EUGENE  MEYER  NAMED  TO  MEDIATION  BOARD  The  commission  assured  that,  in  un- 

Hour  Division  of  the  United  States  WASHINGTON,  March  20— Eugene  Meyer,  publisher  of  the  Washington  Post,  dertaking  public  hearings,  it  “does  not 
Department  of  Labor,  attached  to  the  was  named  this  week  by  President  Roosevelt  as  a  member  of  the  11-man  iiTtply  that  it  is  opposed  to  newspaper 

regional  office  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  National  Defense  Mediation  Board,  created  to  preserve  labor  peace  in  the  ownership  of  radio  stations  in  general 
one  of  the  four  persons  designated  as  nation’s  defense  production  program.  The  board  is  composed  of  three  persons  particular  situation.”  The 

heretofore  recited  by  Frank  J.  Dorsey,  representing  the  public,  four  representing  employes,  and  four  representing  Purpose,  the  statement  continued,  b 
regional  director  at  Philadelphia,  to  employers.  It  is  with  the  last  group  that  Mr.  Meyer  will  serve.  Mr.  Meyer  obtain  sufficient  information  for 
investigate,  gather  data,  and  question  has  had  a  long  record  of  public  service.  He  first  entered  government  service  basis  for  the  determination 

the  employes  of  the  respondents  pur-  in  1917  when  he  was  appointed  adviser  of  the  non-ferrous  metals  division  of  future  cases, 
suant  to  Section  11  (a.)  of  the  Act.  the  World  War  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  One-Fourth  Are  Newspapers 

Condemns  Exercise  of  Power  and  later  in  the  same  capacity  with  the  War  Industries  Board.  He  has  served  “At  this  time,  when  the  FM  fieW 


the  publication. 


regional  director  at  Philadelphia,  to 
investigate,  gather  data,  and  question 
the  employes  of  the  respondents  pur¬ 
suant  to  Section  11  (a.)  of  the  Act. 

Condemns  Exercise  of  Power 
“While  it  may  be  argued  that  Robert 


poena  are  necessary  and  pertinent  to  Reserve  Board,  and  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
the  inquiry  yet  it  is  the  opportunity  Corporation, 
for  the  exercise  of  the  power  that  is 

to  be  condemned,  since  in  another  in-  CCfJf  CjkA  Ajj  AFTC  0PUUKYI  V  AUl  A  Af*f*rMIIJT  paper  interests.  Of  94  received  j; 

s^nce  this  re-delegaUon  of  powe^  ISe” sV^TE^oV^n!^^^^  formally  f  were  from  cong 

the  regiond  director  or  acting  re-  Benjamin  F.  Eshleman  Company  of  Philadelphia  by  the  ne^paper  busing 

gional  director  is  permitted,  may  work  j  Harrisburg  March  18  by  Acting  Secre-  standard  broadcast  more  than  ore 

opnression.  .  at.,-!-  c  t  u  t  tt  »  ®  existing  stations  have  new.- 

‘■‘Accordingly,  it  is  held  that  the  of  Commerce  Mark  S,  James  m  testimony  before  the  House  Appro^^^^  identification.  At  least  1« 

subpoena  as  issued  is  a  nullity  and  'o®®  Committee.  Mr.  James  said  that  total  amount  of  business  placed  with  standard  broadcast  stations  are  ownK 
the  action  dismissed  and  the  order  to  ‘^e  agency  was  approximately  $44,000,  a  large  part  of  which  will  be  used  for  publishers  with  more  than  o3 
show  cause,  issued  as  of  Aug.  13,  newspa^r  advertising  outside  the  State,  according  to  plans  previously  an-  newsnaper  and  more  than  one  rad* 
1940.  is  vacated.”  nounced.  The  account  was  formerly  handled  by  the  A1  Paul  Lefton  Adver-  station  connection.  In  more  than  > 


1940,  is  vacated.” 

In  another  section  of  opinion.  Judge 
Ganey  reviewed  at  length  the  ques- 


followed  by  newspaper  publishers  powers  by  British  colonial  officials.  TAYLOR  LEAVES  P.  1.  f®  the  commission  commission 

throughout  the  country.  Judge  Ganey  Testimony  in  the  case  revealed  that  Douglas  Taylor,  for  the  last  eight  aeniea  licenses  to 

said;  the  defendants  looked  upon  the  Wage  years  vice-president  of  Printers’  Ink  ®ewF®apers  where  there  was  a  well 

“To  permit  this  power  of  re-delega-  and  Hour  Division’s  actions  as  “a  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  Qua  ified  applicant  asking  for  the  s^e 
tion  by  the  regional  director  or  acting  fishing  expedition.”  The  petitioner’s  has  resigned.  He  is  leaving  this  week  ^  *®J‘ 

regional  director  to  someone  less  sub-  application  for  a  “show  cause  rule”  on  a  short  vacation.  George  A.  Nichols,  ®v^  rturon,  Micnigan  the  comm^ 
ordinate,  would  be  to  permit  a  large  averred  that  Joseph  Landow,  a  rep-  formerly  treasurer,  succeeds  him  as  avore  a  non-newspa^r  app  - 

number  of  minor  officials  to  issue  sub-  resentative  of  the  Administrator,  “had  vice-president.  Richard  W.  Lawrence,  ,  j  ^cause 

poena  duces  tecum,  which  would  per-  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  the  Jr.,  is  now  treasurer  and  J.  Stewart  °  ^  community  a  me- 

mit  the  opportunity  of  converting  company  (Plain  Dealer  Publishing  Heilman,  secretary.  Henry  W.  Marks,  ®  ui^mination  o 

them  into  instruments  of  oppression.”  Company)  was  violating,”  certain  sec-  has  been  made  advertising  director  of  onna  ion  o  e  pu  * 


will  be  independent  of  and  afford  a 
degree  of  competition  to  other  sud 
media  in  the  area.” 

The  commission  assured  that,  in  un- 


One-Fourth  Are  Newspapers 

“At  this  time,  when  the  FM  fieW 


also  as  director  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  being  appointed  by  Presi-  is  just  beginning  to  open  up,  the  op- 


M.  Anderson,  the  person  who  signed  dent  Wilson,  and  was  reappointed  by  President  Harding  and  elected  manag-  portunity  is  presented  for  an  evalua- 
the  subpoena  and  caused  it  to  be  is-  ing  director  of  the  corporation.  During  the  Administration  of  President  ^i®.®  .®^  policy  without  impairment  te 
sued  is  a  responsible  attorney;  that  Coolidge,  Mr.  Meyer  was  appointed  member  Federal  Farm  Labor  Board;  investments,”  it  was  «■ 

the  documents  called  for  in  the  sub-  appointed  by  President  Hoover  as  member  and  designated  governor  Federal  Pl^ined. 


FCC  records  indicate  that  abou 
one-fourth  of  all  commercial  FM  ap¬ 
plications  are  filed  in  behalf  of  news¬ 
paper  interests.  Of  94  received  'j; 


nouncea.  me  account  was  tormerly  handled  by  the  A1  Paul  Lefton  Adver-  station  connection.  In  more  than  i 
tising  Agency.  The  recent  transfer  of  the  account  led  to  the  resignation  of  localities  the  only  radio  outlet  is  * 
Richard  P.  Brown  as  Secretary  of  Commerce.  the  hands  of  the  only  local  newspape-j 
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CARTOON  COMMENTARIES  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  SCENE 


Sigrid  Schultz  of 
Chicago  Tribune 
Home  from  Berlin 

Only  Chief  of  Bureau 
In  Germany's  Capital 
Notes  Confidence  There 

Home  from  Berlin,  where  she  has 
been  chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
bureau  since  1925,  Sigrid  Schultz,  dean 
of  the  American 


turn  to  her  post 
in  May,  holds  the 
unique  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  ..cl  ix. 

only  American  Schultz 

*oman  news  writer  who  is  chief  of 
0  bureau  in  Berlin.  Like  so  many 
o4er  correspondents  who  have  come 
bme  to  “rest.”  she  has  found  little 
tune  to  relax  since  her  arrival  in  Chi- 
tngo.  She  has  addressed  a  number 
^Chicago  organizations,  including  the 
llicago  Federated  Advertising  Club, 
^cago  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  the  Executives  Club. 

Confidence  in  Berlin 
When  she  left  Germany  last  month 
ere  was  considerable  evidence  of 
(onfidencc  on  the  part  of  the  Nazis  in 
^rlin,  she  said.  Some  were  betting 
tile  War  will  end  this  year  in  a  German 
'•ictory,  while  others  were  offering 
ti?  wagers  that  war  will  be  over  in 
May. 

,  Mor  to  her  leaving,  there  had  not 
teen  any  apparent  “growing  hatred 
[  ward  America,”  said  Miss  Schultz. 
Mot  much  had  appeared  in  the  Ger- 
tian  press  about  the  Lease-Lend  Bill 
*hen  I  left,”  she  explained.  “The 
‘^rmaris  are  told  not  to  regard  Ameri- 
t^ti  production  as  impressive.  They 


do  not  think  this  country  can  ship 
sufficient  war  materials  to  England  in 
time  to  prevent  her  defeat. 

“However,  now  that  the  Lease-Lend 
Bill  has  been  passed,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  German  press  will 
speak  disparagingly  about  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  American  aid  to  Britain. 
Before  I  left  Berlin,  German  news¬ 
papermen  were  gathering  material 
from  various  sources  to  use  sometime 
when  the  German  people  will  be  told 
about  the  American  law  to  aid  the 
British. 

“The  press  will  probably  console 
the  Germans  by  asserting  that  Amer¬ 
ica’s  defense  program  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  productive  to  meet  the  im¬ 
mediate  needs  of  England  and  that 
our  defense  efforts  are  being  made 
under  the  handicap  of  fabulous  wages 
to  employes  and  huge  profits  to  the 
manufacturers.” 

German  Morale  Good 

Commenting  upon  conditions  in 
Berlin,  as  of  the  time  when  she  left. 
Miss  Schultz  said  that  German  morale 
appeared  to  be  holding  up.  The 
British  had  not  done  much  damage  to 
Berlin  by  bombings  prior  to  her  leav¬ 
ing,  she  said.  In  fact,  she  expressed 
little  concern  over  air  raids.  Asked 
how  much  of  the  destruction  could 
be  seen  and  reported,  she  replied: 

“In  Berlin  the  industrial  properties 
were  all  surrounded  by  high  walls 
and  whenever  they  were  hit  a  cordon 
of  guards  was  immediately  thrown 
around  them.  In  getting  our  stories 
out.  cen.sorship  was  a  voluntary  mat¬ 
ter,  but  we  knew  if  we  sent  something 
that  had  been  declared  taboo,  we 
would  be  called  on  the  carpet  and  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  country.  On  the  de¬ 
struction  from  air  raids  we  had  to 
follow  the  official  communiques. 

“Matters  are  different  with  radio 
broadcasts.  They  are  censored 
directly  and  you  bargain  with  cen¬ 
sors  trying  to  "get  your  point  over.” 

Newspaper  correspondents  in  Ber¬ 
lin  enjoy  special  food  rations  and 
gasoline  allowances,  she  stated.  The 
Germans  allowed  her  from  80  to  100 
liter  (25  to  30  gallons)  of  gasoline  a 
month  for  her  tiny  Fiat  Topolino, 
which  she  described  as  “just  about  the 
smallest  car  in  creation.”  She  bought 


the  car  early  in  the  war,  because  she 
foresaw  the  possibility  of  gasoline 
shortage  and  wanted  an  automobile 
which  consumed  little  fuel. 

The  Tribune  correspondent  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Herman  Schultz, 
Chicago  portrait  painter.  A  native 
of  Chicago,  she  attended  grammar 
school  there  and  later  went  to  Paris 
with  her  parents.  She  studied  at 
Sorbonne  and  w'as  with  her  father  in 
Germany  when  the  World  War  began. 
After  the  war.  Miss  Schultz  joined  the 
Tribune  Berlin  bureau  as  an  assistant 
to  Richard  Henry  Little,  then  chief 
correspondent.  She  became  head  of 
the  bureau  in  1925  and  has  covered  all 
of  the  great  news  events  of  post-war 
Germany,  including  revolutions,  in¬ 
flation  and  the  rise  of  Hitler  and  his 
party.  She  plans  to  visit  her  mother 
in  Westport,  Conn.,  before  returning 
to  Germany  in  May. 

■ 

Randall  Gould 
Returning  to  U.  S. 
From  Shanghai 

Frederick  B.  Opper  has  assumed 
editorship  of  Shanghai’s  American 
daily,  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post  & 
Mercury,  and  Randall  Gould,  after 
nine  and  a  half  years  of  work  in 
Shanghai  without  a  trip  home,  is  re¬ 
turning  to  the  United  States  while 
keeping  the  title  of  associate  editor 
relinquished  by  Opper. 

Opper  is  a  grandson  of  a  famed  car¬ 
toonist  of  another  day,  F.  Opper.  He 
comes  from  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
where  he  started  new.spaper  life  by 
unpaid  service  for  his  home  town 
paper  for  a  few  months  followed  by 
a  break-in  on  the  big  time  as  copy- 
boy  for  the  New  York  Mirror.  Next 
he  served  the  Bulkley  S.  Griffin  news 
bureau  in  Washington,  later  going  to 
Newsweek  magazine  in  New  York 
City  and  then  working  for  the  Toledo 
Neu)s-Bee. 

He  went  to  the  Far  East  as  a  free¬ 
lancer  two  years  ago,  serving  the 
United  Press  in  Tokyo  and  Manchuria 
before  proceeding  to  Shanghai  which 
was  to  have  been  only  a  whistle  stop 

on  a  self- conducted  round-the-world 


tour.  The  state  of  affairs  of  Europe 
caused  him  to  join  the  Shanghai  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

Gould  announced  the  change-over 
with  an  open  letter  to  Post  readers 
in  which  he  said  that  “I  am  neither 
resigning  nor  retiring”  but  that  his 
position  within  the  organization  of 
which  the  papwr  is  but  one  part  was 
“being  enlarged  to  include  some  de¬ 
gree  of  executive  contact  with  all  the 
companies  of  our  group.  ...  I  cannot 
be  ‘Editor  in  absentia’  because  ours  is 
not  the  sort  of  newspaper  that  can 
be  effectively  edited  from  a  distance.” 

T.  O.  Thackrey,  now  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Post,  was  in 
charge  of  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post 
when  Gould  returned  from  New  York 
to  join  the  latter  paper  at  the  time 
of  the  “Manchuria  incident”  in  1931. 
At  that  time  Gould  became  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  later  moving  into  the 
editorship.  He  had  been  resident  in 
the  Far  East  since  May,  1923,  when 
he  arrived  in  Tokyo  after  three  years 
in  Honolulu  and  a  year  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  After  experiencing  the  Japan 
earthquake  of  September,  1923,  and 
staying  on  to  the  following  June  as 
news  editor  of  the  Japan  Times,  Gould 
went  to  Peking  to  join  a  local  paper 
in  May,  1924,  taking  the  United  Press 
bureau  managership  a  year  later  and 
serving  two  years  in  Peking,  two  years 
in  Manila,  about  the  same  time  in 
Shanghai,  and  something  under  a  year 
in  New  York  headquarters.  During 
his  last  Shanghai  period  Gould  has 
represented  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  this  correspondenceship 
is  being  assumed  by  Opper. 

■ 

DISCONTINUES  SUITS 

Anastase  A.  Vonsiatsky,  of  Thomp¬ 
son,  Conn.,  has  withdrawn  his  libel 
suit  for  $125,000  damages  against  the 
New  York  World-Telegram.  A  stipu¬ 
lation  discontinuing  the  action  with¬ 
out  costs  was  filed  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  on  March  15.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  has  been  informed 
that  similar  actions  filed  by  Vonsiatsky 
against  the  Herald-Tribune,  New  York 
Times,  Daily  News,  New  York  Post, 
and  Journal- American  will  also  be 
discontinued. 


— Briice  Ru.ssell  in  Los  Angeles  Times,  March  IS. 


— William  H.  Summers  in  Buffalo  Evening  News,  March  12. 


— C.  D.  Batchelor  in  Nesv  York  Daily  News,  March  19. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Writers  Jailed  by  Nazis 
Face  Uncertain  Fates 


patch  from  Paris  which  did  not  state  the  whereabouts  of  Hitler  and  von 
when  he  was  arrested.  Another  Ribbentrop,  speculation  on  political  <»• 


American, 


not  military  developments. 

Hi|  w  w  .  •  ■  given,  was  reported  arrested  with  “Correspondents  in  Berlin  never 

p  ^  A  II  n  ff  Al*  1  fl  1  n  t  d.  l6S  Monday  that  an  offi-  know  exactly  what  they  can  send  and 

U  g  Embassy  at  Paris,  what  they  cannot,  which  makes  the 
,  T  j*  after  having  investigated  the  case,  had  German  indirect  censorship  more  ef- 

Retaliation  for  Transocean  Indictments  Seen  decided  not  to  take  diplomatic  steps,  fective  than  when  stories  are  sub. 

However,  numerous  pleas  to  the  State  mitted  directly  to  a  censor,”  he  said. 
In  Berlin  Arrest  of  U>Pa  Reporter  ...  Department  to  intercede  brought  the  Not  long  ago,  Noderer  added,  he  was 

hope  that  some  action  might  be  taken,  told  that  he  would  be  liable  to  prose- 
loy  Allen  of  NANA  Held  in  Occupied  France  Held  for  "A  Cerfoln  Period"  button  under  the  espionage  laws  if  he 

The  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Paris  advised  whatsoever  about  any 

TWO  AMERICAN  newspaper  corre-  Six  men  who  identified  themselves  Washington  Wednesday  that  German  official  making  a  trip 

spondents,  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  as  Gestapo  agents  awakened  Hottelet  authorities  take  the  view  that  “Allen  ®*\ywhere  in  the  next  few  days.  The 

in  Berlin  and  imoccupied  France,  early  Saturday  morning,  March  15,  haj  full  knowledge  of  the  req\iire-  was  to  Hitler’s  visit  to  Mar- 

faced  uncertain  fates  this  week.  at  the  apartment  he  shared  with  the  ments  and  that  any  one  who  deliber-  ^  however, 

In  Berlin,  Richard  C.  Hottelet,  a  UP.’s  Berlin  bureau  chief,  Joseph  W.  gfgiy  disregards  their  military  regu-  ^is^t.^as  aimounced  in  a  propa- 
member  of  the  United  Press  staff,  Grigg,  Jr.  They  arrested  Hottelet  and  utions  must  not  expect  special  con-  mmistry  <»mmunique. 

awaited  trial  on  charges  of  “suspicion  immediately  began  to  search  the  sideration.”  The  Nazis  said  Allen  ^  foreign  office  and  the  propa- 
of  espionage  for  an  enemy  power.”  apartment,  going  through  all  papers,  “.^iu  not  be  dealt  with  harshly,  but  he  mmistry,  both  of  which  hold 

Latest  advices  from  Berlin  said  that  “I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  and  may  expect  to  be  detained  for  a  cer-  press  conferences,  are  “fighting 

his  case  would  be  expedited  and  might  the  lights  in  the  living  room,”  Grigg  f^in  period.”  ®  private  war  to  see  who  gets  import- 

possibly  come  to  trial  within  Aree  wrote  in  a  dispatch  Saturday.  “I  Allen,  who  was  bom  in  Seattle  in  j”*  news  out  first,”  according  to  No¬ 
weeks.  found  the  officials  going  through  pri-  1900,  h^s  spent  much  of  his  time  in  _ 

In  occupied  France,  Jay  Allen,  cor-  vate  property,  of  which  some  was  Eurone  since  1924  when  he  went 

_ 1 _ X  t _ .1 _ A—.— _ _ >111 _ .-u  .  ’  .  .  .  _  .  m  i  ..  w 


Retaliation  for  Transocean  Indictments  Seen 
In  Berlin  Arrest  of  U.P.  Reporter  .  .  . 

Jay  Allen  of  NANA  Held  in  Occupied  France 


TWO  AMERICAN  newspaper  corre- 


weeks. 

In  occupied  France,  Jay  Allen,  cor 


respondent  for  the  North  American  Hottelet’s,  some  was  mine.  They  told  abroad  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Chi-  Severol  Writers  HeotH 
Newspaper  Alliance,  was  held  by  Nazi  me  there  was  nothing  against  me,  but  cago  Tribune.  He  served  the  Tribune  TTr^n/  rur 


military  officials  for  attempting  to  cross  I  was  not  permitted  to  speak  to  Hotte-  for  10  years,  worked  for  the  Chicago 
the  demarcation  line  between  occu-  let,  to  leave  the  apartment,  or  to  tele-  Daily  News  for  a  short  time,  and  re- 
pied  and  unoccupied  France  without  phone.  I  was  held  incommunicado  joined  the  Tribime  foreign  staff  at  the 
correct  papers.  His  father.  Jay  C.  for  nearly  three  hours.”  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  civil  war.  Af- 

AUen,  Sr.,  Seattle  attorney,  fear^  Office  Visited  ter  lecturing  and  writing  in  the  U.  S. 


FDR's  "There  We  Go" 


Allen,  Sr.,  Seattle  attorney,  feared 
that  Nazi  officials  might  use  the  inci- 


outbreak  of  the  Spanish  civil  war.  Af- 


Washincton,  D.  C.,  March  17— Wen¬ 
dell  Willkie  has  invited  a  quarrel 
with  the  Capital  press  corps  by  his 


ter  lecturing  and  Mrriting  in  the  U.  S.  denial  that  President  Roosevelt  re- 


- - Vi  i  Meanwhile,  Hottelet  was  taken  to  went  to  Vichy  last  October  to  rep-  marked  to  him,  “Well,  there  we  eo'" 

dent  as  a  pretext  to  retaliate  for  toe  Alexanderplatz  Gestapo  headquar-  resent  NANA  and  the  Nation.  It  was  after  the  President’s  fighting  speech  to 
rori^^ents  cntwisms  of  Reicffis-  officials  refused  to  tell  in  the  Nation  that  his  articles  critical  the  White  House  Correspondeffi?As- 

ta  ZS  9/ig8  the  nature  of  th,  charge  against  and  F„n»  appear^  soelatlon  and  the  nation,  SatunU, 


fuehrer  Hitler  and  General  Francisco 


Pr^co  of  Spai^  express^^in  m^y  ^  toe  U-  S;  Embassy 

ij^ed  to  the  State  Spar^ent  was^unable  to  communicate  with  Hot- 
Tu«day  to  intervene  in  his  son’s  be-  Linden 

'  was  visited  by  seven  secret  police  offi- 

Botis  of  Charges  Unknown  cials  shortly  after  8  a.m.  Saturday. 

United  Press  executives  in  New  They  took  down  the  names,  addresses 


Grigg  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  of  the  Nazis  and  Franco  appeared.  sociation  and  the  nation,  Saturday 
Hottelet.  Even  the  U.  S.  Embassy  His  wife,  the  former  Ruth  Austin,  night. 

was  unable  to  communicate  with  Hot-  of  Woodbum,  Ore.,  said  in  New  York  John  O’Donnell,  correspondent  of 
telet.  this  week  she  had  not  known  he  the  New  York  Daily  News,  described 

The  UP.  office  in  Unter  der  Linden  planned  to  go  to  occupied  France.  She  the  incident  in  his  column  “Capitol 
was  visited  by  seven  secret  police  offi-  last  heard  from  him  two  weeks  ago.  Stuff,”  in  the  following  language: 
cials  shortly  after  8  a.m.  Saturday.  Tho  Allens  have  a  son,  Michael,  13.  “In  four  words.  President  Roosevelt 


“In  four  words.  President  Roosevelt 


United  Press  executives  in  New  They  took  down  the  names,  addresses  Th®  sentencing  of  two  French  jour-  summed  up  his  own  verdict  of  Satur- 
York  were  imable  to  learn  the  basis  and  dates  of  birth  of  the  staff  members  nalists  in  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  day  night’s  world-wide  declaration  of 


of  the  charges  against  Hottelet,  who  present.  The  UP.  men  were  told  Allen’s  was  reported  by  the  New  York  unflinching  determination  to  see  that 
was  held  incommunicado  for  nearly  they  could  continue  with  their  work  Times  in  a  dispatch  from  Vichy  on  Britain  beats  Germany. 


a  week  after  his  arrest  by  Gestapo  but  that  they  would  be  required  to  Tuesday.  Word  came  from  the  occu-  “As  Mr.  Roosevelt  left  the  speaker’s 
agents  on  March  15.  It  was  officially  speak  only  German  in  making  tele-  pied  zone  that  Fernand  Laurent,  edi-  table  at  the  White  ouse  corre- 


asserted  in  Berlin  that  Hottelet’s  ar-  phone  calls 


tor  of  Le  Jour,  has  been  sentenced  to  spondents’  dinner  he  stopped  to  shake 

1  tC  1 _ 1_  _ ttv.h  ^  vwt  1  11 


rest  was  connected  with  his  private  No  general  search  of  the  office  was  days’  imprisonment  for  carrying  hands  with  Fellow-Guest  Wendell 


activities  and  had  nothing  whatever  made.  The  secret  police  searched  three  sealed  letters  when  crossing  the  Willkie. 
to  do  with  his  journalistic  work.  J_„i.  — j  - j -  of  Homarpation  Laurent,  how- 


Hottelet’s  desk  and  removed  papers,  hne  of  demarcation.  Laurent,  how-  “  ‘Well,  there  we  go!’  the  President 


Editor  &  Pubusher  learned  that  when  Frederick  C.  Oechsner,  the  ever,  carried  a  valid  pass.  A  reporter  said  with  satisfied  grimness.” 


Hottelet  went  to  Berlin  in  September,  U.P.’s  Central  European  manager  ar-  for  ^  Jour  who  accompanied  him  is  Met  at  LaGuardia  Field  in  New 


1937,  to  be  educated  from  the  income  rived  at  the  office  he  was  requested  imprisoned  for  three  weeks  and  their  York  City  the  following  day,  Mr. 

of  his  father’s  estate  of  nearly  $100,-  to  allow  the  officers  to  go  through  his  chauffeur  for  one  month.  German  Willkie  denied  to  newspapermen  that 

000,  which  could  not  be  liquidated  and  desk,  which  he  did.  Grigg  also  per-  severity  at  the  border  has  greatly  in-  the  President  had  made  the  remark 

removed  from  the  Reich  because  of  mitted  a  search  of  his  desk  when  he  creased  in  recent  weeks,  the  Times  re-  attributed  to  him. 

exchange  restrictions.  Abandoning  arrived  at  10  a.m.  The  Gestapo  ported.  Mr.  O’Donnell  said  he  was  not  with- 


his  studies,  Hottelet  joined  the  U.P.  agents  remained  at  the  U.P.  office 
staff  in  May,  1938,  when  he  offered  his  about  four  hours. 


the  President  had  made  the  remark 
attributed  to  him. 

Mr.  O’Donnell  said  he  was  not  with¬ 
in  hearing  distance  of  the  President 


services  during  the  Czechoslovakian  Qjj  Wednesday  Leland  Morris,  U.  S. 
crisis.  His  father,  Richard  Hottelet,  Charge  d’Affaires  in  Berlin,  was  told 


;ents  remained  at  the  U.P.  office  Newsmon's  Widow  Jailed  in  hearing  distance  of  the  President 

)out  four  hours.  The  State  Department  was  advised  ond  Mr.  Willkie,  but  wrote  of  the  ind- 

On  Wednesday  Leland  Morris,  U.  S.  on  March  15  that  Mrs.  Etta  Shiber,  <fent  on  the  basis  of  information  fur- 
barge  d’Affaires  in  Berlin,  was  told  62-year-old  widow  of  William  Shiber,  nished  him  by  several  newspapermen 


of  Brooklyn,  is  a  native  of  Germany  by  the  German  foreign  office  that  a  formerly  in  charge  of  the  wire  room  of  positioned  at  the  point  where  the  two 
who  became  a  United  States  citizen  representative  of  the  U.  S,  Embassy  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  had  '"St.  His  sources  were  in  agreement 


about  1920.  He  emigrated  to  America  consular  service  would  be  permitted  been  sentenced  to  three  years’  im-  the  langauge  used,  he  said,  and  re- 


at  the  turn  of  the  century.  to  visit  Hottelet  ’Thursday.  It  was  prisonment  by  a  German  military  check  with  them  after  the  Willkie 

Hottelet  is  23  and  a  member  of  toe  indicated  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  court  in  Paris  for  allegedly  aiding  the  denial  confirmed  toe  accuracy  of  his 

U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  After  his  choose  his  own  counsel  to  defend  him  escape  of  British  military  fugitives  report. 

graduation  from  Brooklyn  College  m  at  the  trial.  The  U.P.  staff  was  per-  from  occupied  France.  Mrs.  Shiber,  Mr.  O’Donnell  said  he  would  not 


Mr.  O’Donnell  said  he  would  not 


1937,  he  made  a  three-month  training  mitted  to  send  him  toilet  articles,  an  American,  has  lived  in  Paris  for  divulge  the  names  of  his  informants 


cruise  on  one  of  the  destroyers  which  clothing  and  a  small  quantity  of  food,  three  years 


was  later  traded  to  Britain. 


without  first  obtaining  their  permis- 


Gestapo  agents  revisited  toe  apart-  American  correspondents  in  Berlin  sion,  and  that  he  would  not  ask  thffl 


On  personal  instructions  of  Presi-  ment  early  Wednesday  seeking  “cor-  are  fighting  a  slowly  losing  battle  with  to  give  public  testimony  on  the  ac- 
dent  Roosevelt,  toe  State  Department  roborative  evidence”  on  information  Germany’s  “invisible  censorship,”  ac-  curacy  of  toe  published  quotes  uni® 
ordered  toe  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Berlin  they  said  Hottelet  had  given  them,  cording  to  E.  R.  Noderer,  Chicago  Tri-  ?  substantial  issue  is  made  of  the 
to  investigate  Hottelet  s  arrest  and  to  They  phoned  Grigg  in  advance  of  the  bune  correspondent  who  recently  re-  incident, 
take  any  appropriate  action.  visit  and  apologized  for  detaining  him  turned  from  Berlin.  " 

Rataliatlon  Satpactad  while  he  remained  as  a  witness  of  “It  is  known  as  toe  ‘invisible  cen-  LIQUOR  ADS  UP  25% 

The  official  German  news  agency,  the  search.  They  took  with  them  a  sorship’  because  it  can’t  be  seen — ^toe  Park  &  Tilford  Distillers  Inc  an- 
DNB,  said  that  toe  action  was  not  in  number  of  travel  folders  from  Hotte-  Germans,  in  fact  deny  that  it  exists,”  nounced  this  week  a  step-up  of  25!» 
reprisal  for  toe  indictment  and  arrest  let  s  desk.  .  _  .  Noderer  said.  “They  assert  that  any  comnanv’s  soring  advertisinl 


March  11  in  New  York  of  Manfred 
Zapp,  American  manager  of  toe  Ger- 


Noderer  said.  “They  assert  that  any 


Lloyd  Yates,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Berlin,  correspondent  is  free  to  send  any 


A  1  At-  V  •  ^  - .  •  •  ieiiiiurtiKii  uii  uuiiicatii;  wiiiaivics.  **r  , 

vvas  unable  to  learn  the  basis  of  the  story  he  wishes,  if  he  wants  to  take  the  proximately  100  newspapers  in  laip 


man  Transocean  News  Service,  and  charges  when  he  visited  Hottelet  consequences. 


Gimtoer  Tonn,  one  of  his  assistsmts.  Thui^ay  at  ^exanderplatz  prison,  range  from  a  scolding  by  displeased 


In  Washington,  however,  toe  gen-  During  a  10-minute  conference  Hot-  propaganda  officials  to  possible  prose- 


be  used  and  a  separate  campaign  w.- 
be  run  on  Vat  69  scotch  in  approx- 


- - - ,  w  4.  1  4.  ’J  I.*  •  * - -  ^  lull  uii  y  ax,  d^ukcii  ui 

eral  disposition  was  to  regard  Hotte-  ^ciet  said  his  conscience  was  not  cution  under  the  espionage  laws.  In  matelv  40  naners  Ads  will  measiP 

•  A _ _  J! _ A _ A_1J_A» _ £ _ A/)  on/)  VkA  ^^14-  1  ,  _  a1 _ a _  _ a _ 1! _ _  ^  ^  *  . 


let’s  arrest  as  a  direct  retaliation  for  troubled  and  he  felt  that  an  early  trial  between  these  two  extremes  lies  ex-  to  1,000  lines.  The  campaign 


the  indictment  of  Zapp  and  Tonn,  al¬ 
though  official  details  from  toe  Ameri- 


— - -  aivt  U  IIaaJ  V  a  _i  —  - - -  auvcii-ioiiig  win 

can  diplomatic  staff  were  sUll  Ucking  ne  was  well-treated,  Yates  reported.  the  fall  of  France  the  Nazis  tinned  during  toe  summer.  The  bui 


early  this  week.  There  was  even  some  The  NANA  correspondent.  Jay  Al-  have  become  touchy  on  many  sub-  of  toe  general  campaign  will  be  cor 


thought  that  Hottelet  was  being  held  len,  was  last  heard  from  about  ten  jects,  Noderer  said,  and  gradually  a  centrated  on  Park  &  Tilford  Resen' 


as  a  hostage  to  discourage  further  ac-  days  ago  when  he  was  at  Vichy.  His  number  of  prohibitions  have  appeared.  The  Charles  M.  Storm  Co.  of  Nf* 


tion  against  Zapp  and  Tonn. 


arrest  was  disclosed  in  a  DNB  dis-  Banned  are  stories  about  peace  talks,  York  handles  toe  account. 


UQUOR  ADS  UP  25% 

Park  &  Tilford  Distillers,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  a  step-up  of  25!» 
in  toe  company’s  spring  advertisin{ 
campaign  on  domestic  whiskies.  Ap- 


markets  throughout  toe  country  wn 


would  clear  him  of  any  charges.  The  pulsion,  the  fate  which  has  overtaken  ^un  through  June  but  some  form  " 
U.P.  man  was  in  g^  spmits  and  said  several  American  reporters.”  newspaper  advertising  will  be  cor 


for  march  2  2.  1941 
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Circulators  Must  Watch 
Changing  Conditions 

Central  States  Managers  Told 
Defense  Program  May  Cause  Public 
To  Be  More  Discriminate  in  Reading 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


CHICAGO,  March  19 — Need  for  cir¬ 
culation  managers  to  be  alert  to 
changing  conditions  under  the  U.  S. 
defense  program,  which  may  neces¬ 
sarily  cause  the  American  public  to 
make  sacrifices  of  a  financial  nature, 
resulting  in  people  making  a  more 
discriminate  choice  in  their  newspa¬ 
per  reading,  was  emphasized  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  here 
this  week. 

Those  in  attendance  gave  serious 
thought  to  adequate  promotion  of 
dieir  newspapers’  services  and  features, 
keeping  in  mind  the  necessity  of  ef- 
fec^g  further  economies  in  opera¬ 
tions  and  obtaining  added  net  revenue 
from  subscriptions,  both  carrier- 
delivered  and  mail.  The  convention 
heard  retiring  president  Rex  Fisher, 
East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  urge 
circulators  to  keep  their  subscribers 
sold  on  the  merits  of  their  respective 
newspapers. 

Keep  Subscribers  Informed 

“Tell  your  subscribers  more  about 
what  your  newspaper  is  doing,”  said 
Mr.  Fisher.  “Remember  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world  wait  upon  the  newspaper 
every  day.  The  American  press  today 
stands  as  the  most  authentic  source  of 
information.  Yet  we  must  constantly 
keep  selling  our  newspapers,  through 
good  promotion.  Sales  are  not  always 
made  at  the  point  of  sale.  There  is 
a  quiet  kind  of  selling  we  can  do 
through  well-planned  promotion.” 

Although  unable  to  attend,  W.  D. 
Parsons,  Minneapolis  Star  Journal, 
sent  a  paper  to  read  on  circulation 
promotion.  Mr.  Parsons  was  asked  to 
tell  how  the  Sunday  Star  Journal  had 
been  increasing  its  circulation  bet¬ 
ter  than  1,000  a  week  for  the  past 
year.  He  credited  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  along  with  his  circulation 
staff,  including  carriers,  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  attained. 

“Many  improvements  have  been 
made  and  many  features  added  to  the 
Sunday  Star  Journal,”  he  said.  “I 
believe  it  has  been  the  capitalizing 
on  these  improvements  and  features 
which  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in 
making  this  increase.  It  seems  some¬ 
times  precious  time  is  wasted  in  going 
over  plans  again  and  again,  but  re¬ 
sults  prove  that  this  careful  planning 
and  the  merging  of  the  ideas  of  the 
entire  organization  produce  results. 

Rewards  to  Carriers 
“The  payment  to  carriers  for  orders 
and  increases  has  been  very  nominal 
with  no  big  contests  or  cross-country 
hips  being  used,  but  small  awards  to 
all 

carriers  being  made  with  the 
thought  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  few 
orders  and  small  increases  from  the 
entire  organization  rather  than  to  have 
hig  results  from  only  a  small  part.” 

A  feature  on  today’s  program  was 
a  mail  subscription  clinic,  led  by  Ed 
Keefe,  Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier,  and  E. 
J-  Liechty,  Iowa  City  (la.)  Press  Citi¬ 
zen.  They  presented  results  of  com¬ 
prehensive  surveys  among  50  papers 
dealing  with  a  multitude  of  prob- 
lems  pertaining  to  mail  subscriptions. 
Among  the  many  items  discuss^  was 
ihe  fact  that  in  the  morning  field,  2 


to  45%  of  the  total  circulation  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  mail  subscriptions;  1  to 
17%  in  the  evening  field;  and  from  1 
to  40%  on  Sunday  papers.  Mail  sub¬ 
scriptions  net  from  2  to  30%  of  the 
papers’  total  circulation  income,  it  was 
pointed  out. 


that  more  attention  be  given  to  this 
subject,  stating  that  costs  should  be 
explored  to  find  further  sound  econ¬ 
omies.  “Service  can  be  improved  in 
various  localities  and  better  editions 
sent  to  the  more  competitive  areas 
without  increasing  cost  through  the 
transfer  of  transportation  economies 
to  such  new  service  channels,”  he 
declared,  citing  figures  to  prove  his 
assertion. 

Howard  Jones,  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier- 
News,  presented  a  composite  report  of 
methods  used  by  newspapers  in  con¬ 
verting  unpaid  to  paid  copies  to  em¬ 
ployes.  A  vast  majority  of  newspa¬ 
pers  are  now  charging  employes  for 
the  papter  at  regular  carrier  rates,  he 
said. 

Walter  G.  Andrews,  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Rex  Fisher,  East 
St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  who  becomes 


Newly-elected  officers  of  Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  at  Chicago 
convention  this  week.  Left  to  right:  Ed  Mill,  Davenport  (la.)  Times,  vice-president; 
Retiring  President  Rex  Fisher,  East  St.  Louis  (III.)  Journal;  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  secretary-treasurer;  Harry  W.  Sell  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  director;  Walter  G.  Andrews,  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  t  ws-Sentinel,  president;  and 
Floyd  Campbell,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus  Leader,  direct  Byron  C.  Vedder,  Urbana 
(III.)  Courier,  newly-elected  director,  was  not  presen:  when  picture  was  taken. 


Charles  Payne,  Indianapolis  Star, 
related  how  his  paper  has  reduced  the 
number  of  Sunday  motor  routes  in 
rural  areas  by  establishing  small 
agencies  in  country  hamlets.  This 
change  came  about  as  a  result  of  a 
price  increase  from  10  to  15  cents 
per  Sunday  copy  on  motor  routes.  To 
offset  losses,  the  Star  has  raised  the 
wholesale  rate  from  41^  to  7%  cents 
to  country  agencies,  which  sell  the  pa¬ 
per  at  10  cents  per  copy,  with  motor 
route  delivery  bringing  the  15  cent 
price. 

Survey  on  Transportation 

Fred  Varga,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  reported  a  cross- 
section  survey  among  Central  States 
members  revealed  that  transportation 
cost  is  really  a  “step-child.”  He  urged 


chairman  of  the  board.  Ed  Mill,  Dav¬ 
enport  (la.)  Times,  was  chosen  vice- 
president  and  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Two  Guest  Speakers 
Aside  from  informative  papers  and 
discussions  by  Central  States  mem¬ 
bers,  the  convention  heard  two  guest 
speakers.  Dr.  Curtis  MacDougall  spoke 
at  the  Tuesday  luncheon  on  “Propa¬ 
ganda  Patterns;  1914  and  1941.”  He 
pointed  out  that  due  to  the  excellent 
foreign  news  coverage  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  this  country  was  fully 
aware  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
present  war.  He  said  the  danger  today 
is  not  that  Americans  will  be  swayed 
by  propaganda,  but  that  they  will  dis¬ 
miss  all  information  as  propaganda 


TO  CONSIDER  FLORIDA  CITRUS  AGENCY  IN  JUNE 

LAKELAND,  Fla.,  March  17 — The  Florida  Citrus  Commission  will  not  consider 
changing  or  renewing  its  advertising  agency  contract  before  early  June, 
Luther  L.  Chandler,  chairman,  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  group’s  advertising 
committee  here  last  week.  Chandler  said  he  made  the  annoimcement  because 
of  an  apparent  misunderstanding  “on  the  part  of  the  Florida  citrus  industry 
and  among  various  advertising  agencies”  concerning  the  Commission’s  adver¬ 
tising  affairs.  The  Commission’s  contract  with  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  does  not  expire  until  Sept.  1,  although  notification  date  of  expiration 
is  June  15.  Chandler  said  he  had  received  a  number  of  requests  from  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  under  the  impression  that  the  group  will  consider  its  ad¬ 
vertising  program  prior  to  a  proposed  legislative  reorganization  Jiuie  1. 


AFA  CONVENTION  MEETS  MAY  25  IN  BOSTON 

“ADVERTISING— ITS  SERVICE  TO  DEMOCRACY  TODAY”  will  be  the 

theme  for  the  37th  annual  convention  and  advertising  exposition  of  the  realize  that  boys  want  recognition  as 
Advertising  Federation  of  America,  May  25-29  at  Hotel  Statler,  Boston.  winners,  not  just  material  gains. 


and  fail  to  accept  the  actual  facts. 

James  N.  Shryock,  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  was 
the  other  guest  speaker  on  the  Tues¬ 
day  program.  He  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  circulation  managers 
keeping  in  mind  that  any  changes  in 
the  rules  of  the  Bureau  or  in  the  way 
it  functions  should  be  measured  in 
terms  of  whether  or  not  it  will  assist 
newspapers  or  hinder  them  in  the 
selling  of  advertising  space. 

“Advertisers  are  continually  point¬ 
ing  out  to  your  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,’  said  Mr.  Shryock,  “that  they 
are  no  longer  buying  space  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  total  circulation  figiure 
and  that  they,  as  buyers,  are  thinking 
of  media  in  terms  of  markets  and  of 
markets  in  terms  of  people;  that  the 
highest  advertising  response  comes 
from  those  people  who  make  up  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  normal  circu¬ 
lation  of  a  publication  and  who  pur¬ 
chase  and  read  the  paper  for  its  news 
and  editorial  content;  that  it  is  this 
normal  circulation  which  is  most  pro¬ 
ductive  from  the  advertiser’s  stand¬ 
point.” 

Sampling  Campaign 

H.  E.  Deacon,  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune,  told  of  a  personalized 
sampling  campaign  that  has  proved 
to  be  successful  in  overcoming  losses 
following  a  price  increase  and  for  ob¬ 
taining  new  business  at  old  rates.  The 
plan,  as  originally  adopted,  was  used 
first  in  the  agency  division  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune.  Each  carrier  was 
allowed  to  submit  names  of  10  pros¬ 
pects  for  sampling.  After  the  prospects 
had  been  sampled  for  about  10  days, 
they  received  a  personalized  letter, 
with  their  name  in  gold  script,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  folder,  announcing  that 
if  they  signed  the  “gold  letter  cou¬ 
pon,”  they  would  receive  the  paper 
for  two  more  weeks,  free  of  charge, 
providing  they  would  order  the  paper 
for  two  months.  The  carrier  received 
25  cents  for  each  coupon  turned  in 
and  the  papers  enjoyed  a  substantial 
increase  in  subscribers,  ranging  from 
28%  of  the  potential  prospects  in  the 
morning  field  to  45%  of  those  sampled 
by  the  evening  paper,  which  had 
previously  announced  a  price  increase. 

Exclusive  of  the  cost  of  samples, 
promotion  expense  amounted  to  34 
cents  per  unit  of  net  increase  to  the 
office,  he  said. 

Promoting  Circulation 

Andrew  Stachowitz,  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times;  L.  G.  Eden,  New  Castle  (Ind.) 
Courier-Times;  and  Charles  Grayson, 
Davenport  (la.)  Democrat,  presented 
papers  on  methods  of  promoting  circu¬ 
lation  in  small  towns,  stressing  the 
importance  in  each  case  of  direct  and 
intimate  contact  with  the  carriers  in 
those  towns.  Mr.  Grayson  also  told 
how  the  Democrat  sends  pictures  of 
individuals  or  groups,  published  in  the 
paper,  to  the  parties  interested  as  a 
good  will  feature. 

“Successful  failures”  proved  to  be 
another  interesting  topic  of  discussion, 
with  papers  read  by  Jesse  B.  Birks, 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Review;  Fred 
O.  Rouse,  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times- 
Herald;  and  Mr.  Vedder  of  the  Urbana 
Courier.  Personnel  problems  have 
apparently  been  the  greatest  stum¬ 
bling  block  to  these  circulators.  Mr. 
Birks  told  how  his  paper  was  now 
employing  vocational  tests  to  deter¬ 
mine  aptitude  of  prospective  em¬ 
ployes. 

Mr.  Rouse  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  obtaining  carriers  from 
the  best  families  in  the  community, 
rather  than  selecting  boys  from  needy 
families  to  deliver  papers.  Mr.  Vedder 
said  he  had,  in  the  past,  often  failed  to 
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EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHER 


Can  You  Say  No 
To  A  Space  Order? 


SWEMtSHEPAIDLYOIISnSOB 


S  JECO^ 


Agency  Man  Says  Newspaper  Linage  Would 
Profit  If  Weak  Campaigns  Offered  By 
Advertisers  Were  Refused 


By  JAMES  H.  TURNER 

Vice-President.  Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Company,  Chicago 


THAT  headline  question  is  not  asked 
lightly.  I  mean  it  enough  to  re¬ 
peat  it;  “Can  you  say  ‘No’  to  a  space 
order?”  If  the  order  covers  a  classi¬ 
fication  acceptable  to  your  columns, 
can  you  still  say  No? 

You  can? 

Fine! 


Few  Can  Refute  An  Order 

Few  national  advertising  managers 
can  ...  or  do. 

A  few  hundred  or  thousand  lines  of 
new  business  is  still  something  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  blood  pressure  of  a  lot  of 
national  advertising  managers  .  .  .  too 
many.  And  thereby  hangs  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  has  been  bothering  me  for 
too  long  a  time. 

Let’s  brass-tack  the  subject  a  little. 

You  are  the  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Bannerrille  Blade. 
You  know  your  local  market  up  one 
side  and  down  the  other.  You  live 
in  and  with  it. 

You  know  all  about  the  buying 
power  of  the  Bannerville  Blade’s  cir¬ 
culation  .  .  .  where  it  is,  and  why  .  .  . 
who  owns  the  fine  homes,  automobiles, 
refrigerators,  etc.,  in  your  town,  and 
who  and  where  are  the  underpaid  and 
under-privileged,  who,  of  course,  don’t 
read  your  paper.  It’s  a  good  story, 
and  you  tell  it  well.  That’s  why 
Uncle  Sam  is  always  interested  in 
your  “take.” 

You  know,  too,  all  of  the  answers  to 
the  question  so  often  asked  and  oc¬ 
casionally  assumed,  “Will  space  in 
your  paper  pay?” 

And  do  you  give  the  answers?  .  .  . 
Oh  Boy! 

Bannerville  Blade  space  is  the  one 
and  complete  answer. 

“Yes.  sir.  Step  right  up! 

“We  have  lots  of  space  .  .  .  space 
unsullied  by  printer’s  ink  .  .  .  space 
in  all  sizes  from  14  lines  to  pages  .  .  . 
space  that  is  simply  itching  to  carry 
the  sales  message  of  your  product 
direct  to  the  hearthstones  of  umpty- 
thousand  homes! 


When  your  special  representative 
sends  an  anaemic  order  in  with 
hearty  congratulations  to  himself,  do 
you  check  it  to  see  whether  the  death 
rattle  is  in  its  throat? 

You  see  now  why  I  headed  this 
“CAN  YOU  SAY  ‘NO’  TO  A  SPACE 
ORDER?” 

You  may  say,  “Who  am  I  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  judgment  of  the  advertiser,  or 
of  the  agent,  or  of  the  reoresentative? 
I’ve  got  space  to  sell,  and  if  a  new  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  the  nerve  to  attack  our 
local  market  through  the  Bannerville 
Blade  in  such  an  inadeouate  manner, 
that’s  not  my  responsibility.” 

So-o-o-h! 

If  you  think  and  talk  like  that. 
Brother,  you  are  not  only  wrong,  but 
you  are  adding  your  voice  to  the  lam¬ 
entations  that  come  from  declining 
linage. 

You  are  by-passing  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  accepting  money  for  an  ac¬ 
tivity  that  cannot  win  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  in  the  end  cannot  win  for 
you. 

Is  that  smart? 

I  don’t  think  so. 


One-Way  Ticket  to  Graveyard 

“That’s  all  .  .  .  or  nearly  all  .  .  . 
there  is  to  creating  consumer  demand 
in  our  town  .  .  .  white  space  in  the 
Bannerville  Blade. 

“You  say  that  you  want  to  run 
‘three  75-line’  advertisements  in  the 
Bannerville  Blade,  Mr.  Advertiser? 
Swell!  Gimme  the  copy  and  cuts  and 
we’ll  do  the  rest!” 

And  right  there  another  national 
newspaper  advertiser  is  perhaps  given 
a  one-way  ticket  to  the  advertiser’s 
grave  yard. 

High  up  in  your  brain,  or  deep  down 
in  your  heart  .  .  .  I’m  not  sure  which 
.  .  .  you  know  from  your  close  day  in 
and  day  out  experience  that  “three 
75-line”  advcrti.sements  cannot  and 
will  not  even  dent  the  market  your 
newspai>er  circulation  reaches  .  .  . 
that  it  cannot  and  will  not  justify 
even  a  nod  to  that  pesky  question, 
“Will  Space  in  Your  Paper  Pay?” 

But  do  you  turn  down  that  order? 

When  a  space  buyer  from  a  distant 
agency  sends  one  in  over  the  transom, 
do  you  put  the  calipers  on  it  for  pos¬ 
sible  effectiveness  in  your  paper? 


Ad  Manager  Can  Judge 

No  m.nn  is  in  a  better  position  to 
judtre  what  it  takes  to  win  in  your 
market  than  you.  Unde’-stand  plea.se, 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  “three  75- 
line”  advertisements.  If  this  number 
of  insertions  has,  in  yo.ur  judgment, 
enough  continuity,  enough  persistent 
power  to  create  a  good  volume  of  con¬ 
sumer  demand  or  to  divert  plenty  of 
buyers  from  the  brand  which  they 
have  been  using  to  that  of  the  new 
advertiser,  then  take  the  bantam¬ 
weight  order.  Yes  Sir!  If  the  “three 
75-line”  advertisements  will  do  the 
job.  O.K.! 

But  if  you  know,  and  you  should, 
that  such  a  schedule  is  about  as  nour¬ 
ishing  market-wise  as  licking  the 
steam  from  a  restaurant  window;  if 
you  even  suspect  that  it  cannot  cre¬ 
ate  any  more  consumer  demand  in 
your  market  than  a  jack-rabbit  run¬ 
ning  across  the  prairie:  if  you  feel  that 
“as  a  sop”  to  local  jobbers  and  deal¬ 
ers,  it’s  a  bust  .  .  .  then  by  the  eternal 
agate  line,  why  don’t  you  demonstrate 
your  knowledge,  your  conscientious 
conviction,  yes,  even  your  moral  sense, 
by  turning  it  down. 

You  want  all  advertising  to  suc¬ 
ceed  .  .  .  every  advertising  practi¬ 
tioner  worth  his  salt  does.  And  above 
all.  you  want  the  advertising  in  the 
Bannerville  Blade  to  succeed. 


F.  R.  Orders  Arms,  Navy 
Equipment  to  Britain  Four 


and  promotional  letters,  etc.;  when 
they  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the 
space  campaign  behind  the  merchan- 
dise  is  so  pitifully  weak  in  stature  and 
length  of  life  that  it  could  not  possibly 
create  a  worthwhile  consumer  de¬ 
mand? 

Every  time  you  make  your  news¬ 
paper  a  part  of  such  a  program,  you 
are  mortgaging  your  standing  with 
the  local  trade  against  the  advertiser 
who  does  want  to  do  a  real  job  of 
creating  consumer  demand  through 
your  newspaper. 

Creating  a  lot  of  excitement  m  the 
local  trade  over  a  few  hundred  lines 
of  space  is  not  creating  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  It  sounds  suspiciously  like  the 
old  fable  of  “Wolf!  Wolf!”  to  me.  No 
wonder  so  many  jobbers  and  dealers 
say,  “Oh  Yeah!”  when  Mr.  Real  Ad¬ 
vertiser  does  come  along. 

Keep  in  mind  that,  stripped  of  ail 
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mins.  After  Olgning  Aid  Dili  the  four-dollar  words,  the  real  mean- 

•  ing  of  this  word  we  hear  so  often- 


UNUSUAL  HEADLINE 


The  Bosto'  Daily  Record  used  this  unusual 
headline  to  announce  the  President's  order 
for  equipment  to  Britain  under  the  Lease- 
Lend  Bill. 


“Think  of  His  Money" 

Then  stop  kidding  yourself  and  your 
boss  by  accepting  orders  that  are  ob¬ 
viously  cripples.  Have  the  foresight 
and  the  courage  to  tell  the  prospective 
advertiser  why  you  are  turning  the 
business  down  .  .  .  explain  to  him  in 
simple  language  the  desirability  of 
your  market,  and  what  is  necessary  to 
win  that  desirable  market. 

Put  yourself  in  his  place  .  .  .  think 
of  his  money  .  .  .  know  something  of 
his  objectives  ...  be  a  realist  on  re¬ 
sults. 

Give  him,  his  agent,  your  repre¬ 
sentative,  all  who  are  about  to  par¬ 


ticipate  in  the  obsequies — the  benefit 
of  all  that  you  have  been  able  to 
gather  in  your  first-hand  knowledge 
of  your  market. 

Ask  yourself  the  plain  question  .  .  . 
“Suppose  it  were  my  money,  and 
knowing  what  I  do  about  the  market 
reached  so  well  by  the  Bannerville 
Blade,  would  I  make  the  kind  of  in- 
V'estment  this  advertiser  proposes?” 

If  the  answer  is  “No,”  then  do  not 
be  an  accessory  to  the  crime  by  ac¬ 
cepting  that  ijoor  little  runt  of  an  or¬ 
der  .  .  .  that  “campaign”  that  is  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure. 

If  you  “expose”  the  fact  that,  strong 
and  effective  as  your  circulation  is,  it 
cannot  perfoim  miracles  .  .  .  explain 
the  situation  in  fair  terms  .  .  .  men 
(even  agency  men)  will  respect  your 
views  and  your  new.‘^paper.  And  that 
means  future  orders  with  hair  on 
their  chests. 

The  prospective  advertiser  will 
learn,  too,  that  yours  is  a  market  im- 
p>ortant  enough  to  be  guarded  by 
strong,  persistent  advertising  by  his 
competition,  a  good  indication  of  its 
desirability.  And  desirable  markets 
are  not  easy  markets  to  conquer. 

Weak  Merchandising  Service 

One-time  shots  and  short-time  cam¬ 
paigns  have  hastened  more  newspa- 
paper  advertisers  into  early  graves 
than  any  other  single  element.  Preach 
continuity  more  and  do  less  order 
grabbing,  and  you’ll  run  more  linage 
that  is  a  credit  to  your  paper  and 
yourself. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
making  advertising  pay  in  the  Banner¬ 
ville  Blade,  what  a^ut  that  ever¬ 
present  question  of  “merchandising 
service”? 

There’s  an  imp  that’s  been  hawked 
around  by  newspapers  since  General 
Motors  was  a  top  sergeant. 

Frankly,  I  don’t  think  much  of  the 
newspaper  “merchandising  services” 
rendered  to  advertisers  and  their 
agencies.  And  I  don’t  put  all  the 
blame  for  its  weakness  on  the  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  not  by  a  jugful! 

A  lot  of  the  “requirements”  speci¬ 
fied  by  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
in  connection  with  space  orders  are 
in  my  estimation  just  plain  damphool- 
ishness,  and  ought  to  be  rejected  .  .  . 
for  your  good  and  theirs  .  .  .  and 
incidentally  for  the  good  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

How  many  times  have  we  seen  the 
so-called  Merchandising  Department 
of  a  newspaper  make  many  calls  on 
brokers,  jobbers,  dealers;  mail  proofs 


merchandising — is,  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  the  job  of  loading  and  unloadi^ 
the  dealer.  And  the  most  important 
part  is  the  unloading. 

Must  “Unload"  the  Dealer 

That’s  where  the  circulation  and 
power  of  your  newspaper  does  the 
job  it  is  being  paid  tor— unloading 
the  dealer.  But  be  sure  that  there’s 
enough  steam  and  tenacity  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  campaign  to  do  a 
decent  unloading  job. 

There’s  a  lot  of  confusion  about  this 
subject  of  newspaper  merchandising 
ser\'ice,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  lot 
of  the  confusion  and  later  regret 
would  be  avoided  if  you  said  “No”  to 
the  schedule  in  the  first  nlace. 


Right  here  in  Chicago  we  have  some 
powerful  newspapers  .  .  .  powerful 
from  all  of  the  angles  by  which  news¬ 
paper  power  is  measured. 

Yet,  year  after  year,  we  see  this 
great,  money  -  laden,  disinterested 
market  nibbled  at  by  card -of- thanks 
“campaigns”  (sic!)  that  are  too  small 
to  be  seen  .  .  .  too  short  in  tenure  to 
dive-bomb  indifference,  and  too  weak 
to  create  consumer  conviction  and 
favorable  action. 

It’s  much  the  same  way  the  country 
over.  Newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  launched  (or  sunk),  that  are 
not  campaigns  at  all  .  .  .  merely 
sources  of  irritation  to  a  few  jobben 
and  more  dealers,  sources  of  disap¬ 
pointment  to  hopeful  blokes  who  later 
have  to  pay  the  bills,  and  recruiting 
sources  for  the  army  of  advertisers 
who  say,  “Newspaper  advertising? 
Phooey!  Gimme  radio!” 

Only  One  Phase  of  Problem 
Before  you  roll  up  your  sleeves, 
spit  on  your  hands,  and  wade  into  me 
I  want  to  remark  that  this  “nerve  to 
say  nay”  matter  is  but  one  phase  of 
the  problem  of  declining  newspaper 
linage.  Yes,  there  are  a  few  other 
reasons  .  .  .  and  time  is  pressing. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  newspaper 
advertising  .  .  .  properly  planned  and 
executed.  I’ve  seen  it  do  things  on 
the  plus  side  that  still  fill  me  with 
awe.  Newspaper  advertising  — 
newspaper  advertising,  and  lots  of  it- 
makes  cash  registers  ring  up  profits 
Yes,  the  medium  is  O.K.  It’s  the 
way  it  is  sometimes  used  that  is  put 
ting  the  crepe  on  your  arms,  sourinf 
vour  dispositions,  and.  Believe  It 
Not,  costing  you  money. 

By  and  large,  I  like  newspaper  ac 
vertising  men,  but  I  wish  that  yc- 
would  quit  running  advert isemcr'.- 
that  you  know  haven’t  the  proveibi: 
Chinaman’s  chance. 

Do  this  and  you  will  help  newsp.apr 
advertising  regain  its  former  voluir 
and  prestige  .  .  .  you  will  make  mor| 
money  for  your  newspaper  and  your¬ 
self.  and  you  will  see  fewer  advertu 
ing  dollars  diverted  to  other  media 
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Business  Must  Maintain 
Advertising  Schedules 


“WHAT  particular  kind  of  advertising 
should  we  do  now?”  is  the  question 
business  should  be  asking  rather  than 
“Why  should  we  advertise  now?”, 
Col.  Willard  Chevalier,  publisher  of 
Butiness  Week,  told  the  Adcraft 
Club,  of  Detroit,  in  a  recent  address. 
His  talk,  titled  “Advertising  in  a 
Changing  World,”  emphasized  the 
need  for  continuous  advertising  on  the 
part  of  business  firms.  He  said: 

"There  is  a  bit  of  a  paradox  about 
the  special  problems  of  advertising. 


specific,  between  the  management  of 
any  business  and  its  customers,  both 
actual  and  potential. 

“To  keep  a  line  of  conrunimication 
open  we  must  use  it  constantly.  Only 
use  keeps  it  usable.  That  is  just  as 
true  of  advertising  as  a  line  of  com- 
mimication  as  it  is  of  a  highway,  a 
railway,  or  any  other  channel  of 
communication. 

Still  Available  for  Other  Jobs 

“If  we  recognize  advertising  as  such 
a  channel  of  communication  between 


Blethen  Sets  Up 
DailY's"Goveming 
Committee" 

Maj.  Gen.  C.  B.  Blethen,  publisher 
even  though  those  customers  may  be  of  the  Seattle  Times,  March  14  set  up 


tising  is  that  of  turning  down  orders 
politely  without  leaving  soreheads 
amongst  the  customers  and  prospects. 
Again  this  is  no  job  to  leave  for  the 
salesmen. 

“Another  job  that  confronts  many 
businesses  at  this  time  is  that  of 
holding  the  loyalty  of  their  customers 


forced  temporarily  to  buy  elsewhere 
because  of  circumstances  beyond  con¬ 
trol.  This  again  is  a  job  that  the 
salesman  should  not  be  relied  upon  to 
do.  It  calls  for  more  subtlety  than  can 
be  exercised  through  personal  con¬ 
versation  and  explanation. 

“Still  another  problem  that  con¬ 
fronts  a  good  many  businesses  is  to 
fight  the  inroads  of  ‘just  as  good’  sub 


permanent  “governing  committee” 
to  run  the  paper.  On  the  same  day, 
he  appointed  Carl  E.  Brazier  editor- 
in-chief,  and  Russell  L.  McGrath 
managing  editor. 

In  a  bulletin -board  announcement 
to  the  staff.  General  Blethen  said  the 
changes  had  been  made  “with  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  securing  more 
time  for  himself  for  affairs  not  di- 


Other  business  functions  may  have  ;roducer  and  =erTw^^  “  competitive  mate-  meetly  connected  with  the  new^a^r 
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their  worst  problems  when  business 
is  up  or  when  business  is  down;  but 
the  problems  of  advertising  seem  al¬ 
ways  to  be  with  us.  When  business 
is  up  management  is  likely  to  ask 
why  we  need  to  advertise,  and  when 
business  is  down  it  is  likely  to  ask 
what’s  the  use  of  advertising.  So  the 
advertising  man  is  continually  be¬ 
hind  the  eight-ball  in  keeping  his 
own  particular  function  sold  to  man¬ 
agement. 

A  Tool  of  Many  Uses 

‘‘One  reason  for  this  is  that  many 
managements  do  not  see  advertising 
as  a  tool  of  many  uses.  To  them  it  is 
a  highly  soecialized  tool  designed  to 
do  one  job  and  one  job  only.  They 
see  it  merely  as  a  device  to  help  build 
volume,  to  help  get  more  orders — 
and  nothing  more. 

“Whenever  a  large  part  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  energy  of  a  nation  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  production  of  ‘optional 
goods,’  the  main  effort  of  management, 
most  of  the  time,  is  to  get  orders  for 
its  products  in  a  highly  competitive 
market.  The  price  of  survival  under 
such  conditions  is  the  ability  to  win 
and  hold  the  favor  of  consumers  and 
dealers  for  products  that  they  can  do 
perfectly  well  without  if  they  so 
choose.  That  is  what  makes  advertis¬ 
ing  an  essential  of  a  high-living-stan¬ 
dard  economy. 

“For  advertising  has  this  ability  to 
go  into  a  competitive  market  and 
stimulate  and  maintain  the  consumer 
recognition  acceptance,  and  preference 
that  is  necessary  for  the  building  of 
volume  under  such  conditions.  And 
because  those  are  the  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  time, 
we  have  sold  advertising  to  manage¬ 
ment  the  easy  way — as  an  effective 
and  economical  means  of  getting  more 
orders. 

“So,  when  there  comes  a  time  of 
plenty  with  orders  easy  to  get  and 
the  creation  of  volumes  no  longer  the 
primary  concern  of  business  we  are 
likely  to  be  caught  off  first  base  when 
management  asks,  ‘Why  then  should 
I  advertise  when  my  order-books  are 
filled  for  months  ahead?’ 

"Llnw  of  Communication” 

“It  is  very  significant,  however,  that 
regardless  of  this  attitude  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  of  the  ups  and  downs  of 
Inisiness,  advertising  has  persisted  in 
the  American  scene.  It  has  displayed 
a  vitality  and  a  toughness  of  consti¬ 
tution  that  has  carried  it  through  all 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  American  busi¬ 
ness;  and  that  is  at  least  prima  facie 
evidence  of  its  basic  importance  in 
the  scheme  of  things. 

“In  considering  advertising  as  a 
function  of  business,  we  should  try  to 
see  what  it  really  means  to  both  the 
Aort-term  and  the  long-term  values 
interests  of  the  business  it  serves. 

“If  we  have  to  put  this  broad  func¬ 
tion  served  by  advertising  into  a 
phrase  we  mieht  describe  it  as  the 
line  of  communication’  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers,  or,  to  be  more 


to  understand  that  while  we  may  use 
it  80%  or  90%  of  the  time  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  purpose,  it  still  is  available  the 
rest  of  the  time  to  do  other  jobs.  The 
prevailing  use  of  advertising  may  be 
to  promote  buying  in  a  buyer’s  mar¬ 
ket  but  that  fact  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  other  essential  services  that  it 
can  perform. 

“With  industry  operating  to  full 
capacity,  either  on  defense  require¬ 
ments  or  on  normal  consumer  require¬ 
ments,  it  is  important  to  direct  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  toward  those 
goods  and  services  that  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  raw  materials  and  the 
productive  resources  that  are  avail¬ 
able  without  interference  with  the 
defense  effort. 

“Another  job  for  advertising  at  this 
time  is  to  help  the  manufacturers  of 
industrial  materials,  machinei’y  and 
other  equipment  to  inform  and  direct 
the  producers  of  other  goods,  who  are 
their  customers,  in  the  more  effective 
use  of  their  products,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  the  highest  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  raw  materials  and  in  the 
conduct  of  all  our  productive  pro¬ 
cesses. 

“Another  job  advertising  should  be 
doing  right  now  is  to  help  take  our 
customers  and  dealers  into  our  con¬ 
fidence.  In  ordinary  times  manufac¬ 
turers  speak  frequently  of  their  deal¬ 
ers  and  employes  and  customers  as 
members  of  their  ‘families.’  Their 
con.stant  effort  is  to  make  all  those 
who  do  business  with  the  company  in 
any  capacity  feel  that  they  are  a  part 
of  it  and  that  there  is  a  genuine  com¬ 
munity  of  interest. 

"Vehicle  of  Undersfanding" 

“Elffective  advertising  is  a  vehicle  of 
understanding.  And  right  now  there 
are  many  misunderstandings,  both 
actual  and  potential,  that  will  be  rising 
to  harass  business  in  its  relations  with 
its  dealers  and  customers,  past,  present 
and  future. 

“Advertising  offers  a  wholesale 
means  for  taking  your  customers  and 
dealers  into  your  confidence.  To  do 
it  in  any  other  way  would  be  far  too 
costly. 

“Another  specific  job  for  this  vehicle 
of  understanding  is  that  of  pacifying 
customers  who  are  upset  over  delays 
in  delivery  or  some  other  phase  of  un¬ 
satisfactory  service. 

“Another  job  that  can  be  done  more 
effectively  through  intelligent  adver- 


rials  during  a  period  when  its  own 
products  are  not  available. 

“Another  job  that  advertising  can 
do  right  now  is  to  prepare  in  advance 
against  buyer  resentment  and  perhaps 
buyer  strikes  over  the  inevitable  price 
rises  that  will  come  along  as  shortages 


business  and  providing  adequate 
training  for  the  men  who  will  operate 
the  Seattle  Times  in  the  future.” 

Absolute  Control 

The  governing  committee  will  “have 
absolute  control  of  the  Seattle  Times 


begin  to  develop  higher  commodity  He  responsible  only  to  the  pub- 
prices.  Now,  before  the  trouble  starts,  hsher,”  General  Blethen  said.  He 
is  a  good  time  for  some  straight  talk  added:  I  am  now  the  senior  employe 
to  customers  and  prospects  about  price  ih®  Seattle  Times,  having  served 


policy. 

"Riding  on  Momentum" 

“It  is  true  also  that  a  great  many 
people  did  pretty  well  without  adver¬ 
tising  before  there  ever  was  such  a 
thing  as  advertising.  But  that  was  in 
another  time.  Today  there  still  are 
lots  of  businesses  that  have  been  rid¬ 
ing  for  years  on  momentum  because 
of  distinctive  conditions  that  have 
prevailed  in  their  field.  They  have 
been  content  to  ride  on  momentum, 
feeling  that  those  conditions  were 
eternal  and  never  could  change.  But 
let  us  not  forget  that  riding  on  mo¬ 
mentum  is  simply  a  process  of  gradu¬ 
ally  coming  to  a  dead  stop.  It  may  be 
very  gradual,  but  still  you  are  headed 
for  a  dead  stop.  The  only  condition 
that  is  eternally  constant  is  one  of 
eternal  change  in  conditions. 

“We  are  living  in  a  time,  it  seems 
to  me,  when  business  and  industry 
are  going  to  become  more  and  more 
dependent,  not  just  for  their  orders, 
not  just  for  their  profits,  but  even 
for  their  survival,  on  an  intensive 
cultivation  of  customer  and  trade  re¬ 
lations  that  can  be  achieved  economic¬ 
ally  only  by  some  adaptation  of  the 
instrument  we  call  advertising.” 
u 

RETAILER  ADVISOR 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  19 — Ap¬ 
pointment  of  Earl  W.  Elhart,  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  as  adviser  on  retailing  and 
marketing  information  in  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Division,  National  Defense  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Elhart  has  been  granted 
six  months  leave  of  absence  to  work 
with  the  Defense  Commission.  He  is 
editor  of  the  Retail  Executive  Division 
of  Women’s  Wear  Daily  and  prior  to 
Jan.  1  of  this  year  was  editor  of  The 
Retail  Executive,  one  of  the  papers 
of  the  Fairchild  group  which  has 
been  combined  with  Women’s  Wear 
Daily. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  ON  AIR  TOUR  OF  ARMY  CAMPS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  20 — A  group  of  15  photographic  representatives 
of  news  services  and  newsreel  production  companies,  including  also  radio 
representatives,  left  here  today  on  an  air  tour  of  army  camps  and  installa¬ 
tions  as  guests  of  the  War  Department.  They  will  return  April  2.  Time  and 
facilities  will  not  permit  photographers  to  make  pictures  of  training  activities, 
and  its  purpose  is  to  give  them  “a  better  orientation  and  understanding  of 
army  activities,”  the  War  Department  explained.  Representing  the  four 
major  picture  services  are  Wide  World  Photos,  George  Alexanderson,  pho¬ 
tographer,  New  York  office;  Acme  Newspictures,  Harold  Blumenfeld,  news 
editor,  N.  Y.;  International  News  Photos,  Griffing  Bancroft,  Washington  desk 
man ;  and  Associated  Press,  G.  W.  Churchill,  night  photo  editor,  N.  Y. 


continuously  for  more  than  41  years 
and  intermittently  for  the  six  years 
prior  to  1900.  Not  even  my  war  ser¬ 
vice  kept  me  from  exercising  direct 
control  of  the  paper  by  wire  and  tele¬ 
phone.  The  time  has  come  for  my 
sons,  both  hard  workers,  to  assume 
even  more  responsibility  and  for  their 
father  to  have  a  few  hours  a  day  he 
can  call  his  own.  I  shall  probably  use 
these  hours  working  up  new  features 
for  the  Times.” 

Personnel  of  the  governing  commit¬ 
tee  is:  William  K.  Blethen,  associate 
publisher,  chairman;  Frank  A.  Blethen, 
associate  publisher  and  production 
manager;  Harry  H.  Cahill,  business 
manager;  Carl  E.  Brazier,  editor-in- 
chief;  Russell  L.  McGrath,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  Brazier  as  managing  editor; 
E.  E.  Todd,  vice-president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Seattle  Times  Company, 
“acting  publisher  and  personal  repre- 
.sentative  of  the  publisher.” 

Both  William  K.  and  Frank  A. 
Blethen  arc  sons  of  the  publisher.  A 
third  .son,  J.  A.  Blethen,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  is  now  in  Army  service. 

Other  positions  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  announced  at  the  same  time 
were:  Leo  H.  Sullivan,  city  editor,  to 
associate  managing  editor,  taking  over 
McGrath’s  duties;  Chester  A.  Gibbon, 
assistant  managing  editor.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  McGrath  appointed  Henry 
W.  MacLeod  city  editor.  James  A. 
Wood  and  Paul  H.  Loveing  are  asso¬ 
ciate  editors  of  the  Times. 

Brazier  has  spent  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  newspaper  business,  more 
than  half  of  which  time  has  been  spent 
in  Seattle.  He  was  bom  in  Revere, 
Mass. 

On  California  Papers 

In  1910,  Brazier  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Sacramento  Union  as  a  reporter, 
and  in  the  ensuing  seven  years  served 
as  sports  editor,  city  editor  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  Shortly  before  America 
entered  the  war,  he  became  sports 
editor  of  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  Tribune  after  the 
Armistice,  he  was  head  of  the  copy 
desk  for  about  six  months,  then  in 
1919  moved  to  Seattle. 

He  began  on  the  Times  as  night 
editor,  in  charge  of  a  no-longer- 
existent  late  night  edition  known  as 
the  Midnight  Extra.  In  1922  he  went 
over  to  the  Post- Intelligencer  as  city 
editor  for  six  months,  then  returned 
to  the  Times,  first  as  news  editor,  then 
Jan.  1,  1924,  as  managing  editor. 

Brazier  has  held  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  post  since  then,  except  for  two 
intervals. 
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Phila.  Taxicab  Canton(Ill.)Udger 

Copy  Resorts  to  screw-ball  who,  reflecting  on  the  ef  !  Adopts  1  Rate  Card 
Satire  and  Whimsy  revolving  doors  alone,  fell  into  the  For  All  Advertisers 

habit  of  getting  up  a  party  of  four 

Philadexphia,  March  18 — Small,  but  whenever  he  had  to  enter  a  building.  Effective  April,  the  Canton  (Ill.) 


Canton(Ill.)Ledger 
Adopts  1  Rate  Card 


is  the  fairest  set-up  that  we  can  pre¬ 
sent  and  until  somebody  can  com* 
along  with  a  better  solution  we  art 
going  to  be  content  to  go  along  on  thi 
basis.” 


newspaper  advertising,  xhg  ad  then  suggested  that  four  could  Daily  Ledger  is  adopting  a  uniform 


Effective  April,  the  Canton  (Ill.)  Among  Advertising  Folk 


cleverly  prepared,  has  brought  un-  j-ide  as  cheaply  as  one  in  a  Yellow, 
usual  results  for  the  Yellow  Cab  Com-  “You  can’t  check  taxicab  advertisii 


'"A  A  ''' 

A  / 


WHEN  IN  TIBET 

...HAIL  A  YAK! 

II  you  Arc  wccUacndin^  At  LKa^a 
(Tibet)  And  wAOt  to  caII  on  tbr 
I.AinA,  A  yAk  will  CArry  you  iberv 
Hut  cince  tbc  only  yok  in  PKiIa* 
dfIpbiA  i«  busy  At  tbc  Zoo^  swe 
venture  to  suft^est  Yellow  CAb 
for  your  IocaI  trAns portAtion 
needs.  Tbe  new  Yellows  Are  much 
smootber  chAn  yAks.  And  be* 
sides,  tbey're  comlortAbly  bcAted- 


ride  as  cheaply  as  one  in  a  Yellow.  rate  card  for  both  local  and  national  EDWARD  J.  KTZGEl^LD  has  be«i 
“You  can’t  check  taxicab  advertising  advertisers,  based  on  a  sliding  scale  appointed  vice-president  in  charge 

in  the  normal  manner,”  Mrs.  Brown  of  rates  for  volume  and  frequency  ^  radio  for  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New 

said.  “Our  usual  method  is  to  ride  in  discounts,  it  was  announced  this  week  York  advertismg 
several  cabs  and  talk  with  the  driv-  by  J.  Earle  Mavity,  general  manager  agency.  He  has 
ers.  From  them  we  learn  the  reac-  of  the  Ledger.  been  director  of 

tions  of  the  riding  public,  and  their  In  reply  to  an  Editor  &  Publisher  radio  since  1939 
Qyfxi.  query  as  to  the  reason  for  adopting  a  when  he  joined 

“These  latter  are  quite  as  im-  uniform  rate  for  all  advertisers,  Mr.  the  agency, 

portant  and,  for  the  most  part,  ex-  Mavity  stated  as  the  discussion  about  Robbins  Mil- 

tremely  illuminating.  That  chap  with  rate  differential  has  progressed  “it  has  bank,  Young  & 
whom  we  rode  to  town  this  morning,  been  admitted  generally  that  one  rate  Rubicam,  Inc.; 


several  cabs  and  talk  with  the  driv¬ 
ers.  From  them  we  learn  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  the  riding  public,  and  their 
own. 

“These  latter  are  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  and,  for  the  most  part,  ex¬ 


tremely  illuminating.  That  chap  with  rate  differential  has  progressed  “it  has 


"Ge/  the  Habit 
Yellow  Cab  it> 


yaiowCab 
.  issazoo  — 


for  example.  We  asked  him  if  he  had  card  for  all  advertisers  was  perhaps  R.  L.  Hurst,  Bat- 

noticed  the  current  advertising.  He  fbe  best  solution.  ^n.  Barton, 

said  that  all  the  drivers  were  talking  Two  Months  Planning  Durstine  &  Os- 

about  the  ads  and  chuckled  over  his  “Although  we  had  had  no  trouble  p 

hard-boiled  boss  going  in  for  whimsy.”  or  controversy  with  the  advertising  ^^***®®" 

The  Yellow  Cab  Company  is  cele-  agencies  or  manufacturers  over  rates  --  ’  owman,  ,  i  gtrsM 

brating  its  20th  anniversary  this  week,  due  to  the  close  parallel  of  local  and  ^  ®  ^  ®  ^  ^  , 

Half-page  ads  in  connection  with  that  national  we  decided  about  two  months  Inc.,  were  elect^  to  the 

event  are  scheduled  for  March  21  in  ago  to  definitely  establish  one  rate  ,  governore  oI  Northern  Cali- 

the  Evening  Public  Ledger,  the  Eve-  card  for  all  advertisers.  It  has  taken  ^ Asso- 

ning  Bulletin,  the  Record,  Inquirer  quite  a  good  deal  of  planning  and  Advertising  Agencies  at  the 

and  Daily  News.  checking  to  work  tiiis  out.  It  means  ^  meeting  of  that  organizatkm. 

,  -  .  an  increase  to  national  advertisers  who 

Urges  Interpretive  use  a  small  amount  of  space,  but  there  Farlow,  J.  Walter  Thomp- 

K  are  a  few  of  the  national  accounts  that  Swanberc  of 

Newspaper  Ads  can  get  a  lower  rate  than  they  have 

Detroit.  Mich..  March  17 — Need  for  been  paying  by  taking  advantage  of  p.  ,  ,  j  Alley  k 

newspaper  advertising  to  interpret  our  yearly  contract.  We  believe  they  <-o.,  Boston,  and  a  repr^ 


for  example.  We  asked  him  if  he  had  card  for  all  adv< 
noticed  the  current  advertising.  He  fbe  best  solution, 
said  that  all  the  drivers  were  talking  Two  Mon 

about  the  ads  and  chuckled  over  his  “Although  we 
hard-boiled  boss  going  in  for  whimsy.”  or  controversy  n 


and  Daily  News. 


Urges  Interpretive 
Newspaper  Ads 


Sample  of  Yellow  Cab  advertising  suggest-  engineering  developments  to  the  pub-  are  entitled  to  that  rate  just  as  well  ^  ^  a  jj  cour^l  of 

ing  ''Yellows  are  smoother  than  Yaks."  lie  was  described  before  the  Detroit  as  any  local  account.  In  the  adjust-  addressed  the  meeting. 

section,  Society  of  Automotive  Engi-  ment  we  had  to  raise  our  local  open  William  E.  Pensvl  and  Alfred  B. 

pany  of  Philadelphia,  Editor  &  I^b-  neers,  by  Lee  Anderson,  president,  from  75c  to  77c  (an  inch)  and  we  Huw:  have  been  promoted  to  assistant 

USHER  learned  today  from  Mrs.  EUinor  Peter  A.  Revelt,  account  execu-  changed  our  contract  structure  so  account  executives  of  Ketchum,  Mac- 

L.  Brown,  of  the  Aaron  &  Brown  Ad-  tive,  of  Lee  Anderson  Advertising  that  it  ranges  from  three  inches  per  T/®od  and  Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  here,  which  handles  Co..  Detroit  agency.  week  at  63c  down  to  100  inches  per  vertising  agency. 


no  new  twists. 

Whimsical  Touch 


■  .  _A.  A  J  A*  * _ _  - - -  - - —  (X  hjuli  uiiiuca  at,  Odll  ridlitldui. 

advertismg  tiser  may  take  advantage  of  the  fre-  has  joined  Leon  Livingston  Advertis- 
medium  which  we  can  use  to  advertise  quency  discounts  on  the  open  or  bulk  ing  Agenev  there 

olrrsrtef  irsc+QrafWr  qtitf  imrsrtT'forsf  />noncTAc  _ _  »  i.<»  •  o  o  J  • 


“So  we  got  rebellious.  We’d  try  f Imost  instantly  any  important  chants  space  rates  or  may  qualify  on  yearly 
whimsy.  The  very  thought  of  sub-  produrt  ot  price,  which  might  contracts  by  running  a  certain  mini- 

mitting  a  whimsical  campaign  to  the  occasioned  by  emergencies  of  the  mum  number  of  inches  per  week  or 


mitting  a  whimsical  campaign  to  the  occasion 
client  was  so  deliciously  daring  that  "foment, 
we  roared  with  glee. 

“There  were  eight  advertisements  PAL  E 
in  a  recent  series  which  attracted  wide  The  r 
attention,”  Mrs.  Brown  said.  “The  razor  bl 


ents  PAL  BLADE  CAMPAIGN  to  further  frequency  discounts  under  acthTr*  s^ke” 

kride  The  newspaper  campaign  on  Pal  the  I-I  plan  but  are  commissionable  National  Guard. 
The  razor  blades  is  now  running  in  ap-  advertising  agencies.  ^  Stanle 

but  proximately  125  newspapers.  Ads  are  Local  Rates  Uniform  * _ '  _ 


active  service  with  the  Califorri 


space  was  small,  85  x  2  columns,  but  proximately  125  newspiapers.  Ads  are 
highly  effective.  We  used  all  five  breaking  as  soon  as  distribution  is 
Philadelphia  papers.  completed  in  important  markets  in 


Philadelphia  papers.  completed  in  important  markets  in  so  that  it  is  uniform  and  we  believe  pany  Inc  (Chicago  agency  as  an  a.' 

“The  first  ad  suggested  that  you  the  middle  west  and  along  the  eastern  that  we  have  a  rate  structure  that  is  director  Before  his  laiis  connectic: 

could  arrive  in  town  by  parachute  if  seaboard.  Some  250  papers  in  230  absolutely  fair  to  all  advertisers.  We  Mr.  Stanley  headed  the  Henri  Hur? 

you  insisted  upon  it,  but  since  you’d  cities  will  be  used  when  the  cam-  undoubtedly  will  be  in  for  some  cen-  &  McDonald  art  department  ’ 

be  met  by  a  citizens’  committee  who  paign  gets  into  full  swing.  Copy  sure  from  some  newspaper  publishers  ,  . 

would  rush  you  to  the  F.  B.  I.,  you  features  the  “hollow  ground”  message  but  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  been  appoin  ■ 

would  be  safer  and  more  comfortable  and  the  ads  are  supported  with  sampl-  r.ouTcr,ov...rc  rv>oU.>  o  radio  director  of  Needham,  Louis  a- 


in  a  Yellow. 


ing  and  dealer  aids.  A1  Paul  Lefton, 


‘‘A  cartoon  showing  a  chap  coming  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  effort  to  make  it  easier  for  our  adver- 


down  over  the  city  via  parachute  was  handles  the  account, 
the  attention  getter.  The  next  ad  " 

attached  the  problem  of  parking  pri-  NEW  L.  A.  OFTICE 
vate  cars  as  compared  with  the  con-  San  Franusco,  March  18— Estab 
venience  of  using  Yellows.”  lishment  of  a  downt 


newspapers  should  make  a  more  con-  ‘ 

ce„.r..ed_a„d  perhaps  co„.or..«i-  S‘To 


tisers  to  do  business  with  us.  _ • _ i„  ,  '  ... 

“Probably  the  greatest  criticism  will  Ruthra^ff  TRyan.^f^c., 

come  because  we  allow  agency  com-  York 
missions  on  any  or  all  of  these  rates  r  ^ 


venience  of  using  Yellows.”  lishment  of  a  downtown  Los  Angeles  to  recognized  agencies.  In  our  par-  „ vice-president) 

The  satiric  approach  pictured  a  new  office  is  announced  by  Arthur  C.  Far-  ticular  case  we  believe  that  the  net  ®’  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 

development  in  motor  car  manufac-  low.  Coast  manager,  J.  Walter  Thomp-  revenue  to  us  will  be  just  as  great  Chicago  advertising  agency,  has 

turing  titled  the  “Widget  V-16.”  Each  son  Company.  This,  to  be  in  addition  from  advertising  placed  by  agencies  presment  of  the 

Widget  was  equipped  with  a  bicycle  to  present  Hollywood  offices,  will  be  as  it  is  from  local  advertising,  taking  f^^tees  of  the  University  of  Iuin« 

so  that  you  could  park  the  car,  mount  in  charge  of  Norton  W.  Mogge.  Kel-  into  consideration  composition,  ad-  Cleary  was  dec^  unanimously  a 

your  bike  and  then  pedal  furiously  sey  Denton  will  succeed  Mogge  as  vertising  department  costs  and  gen-  nieetmg  of  the  board  held  March 

to  your  final  destination.  But  if  Northwest  manager  April  1.  eral  overhead.  At  least  we  think  it  {Continued  on  page  30) 


the  account  for  an  organization  which  With  the  local  dailies  full  of  news  week  at  44c.  The  new  rate  card  also  John  C.  Flannacan,  has  joined  the 
has  long  been  known  for  its  service  each  day,  national  and  international  gives  the  advertiser  who  wants  to  run  Chicago  advertising  staff  of  Americta 
to  the  public.  news  which  may  have  a  tremendous  a  13  or  26  week  campaign,  the  benefit  magazine.  He  was  formerly  with  the 

“When  we  started  in  the  current  effect  on  our  national  welfare,  they  of  the  I-I  discount  plan  as  well  as  Chicago  office  of  the  St.  Louis  Pott- 
campaign,”  Mrs.  Brown  said,  “we  are  read  as  they  never  have  been  read  giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  70c  rate  Dispatch. 

thought  ffiere  was  nothing  new  that  before,  by  more  people  and  more  if  he  uses  100  inches  or  more  and  the  Maurice  Rentner  has  been  named 

could  be  written  about  newspaper  ad-  thoroughly,”  Revelt  said.  63c  rate  if  he  uses  200  inches  or  more,  chairman  of  the  promotion  committee 

vertising.  That  was  the  gloomy  With  vital  news  stories  breaking  “We  have  eliminated  all  special  of  the  New  York  Dress  Institute  whid 
thought  expressed  when  we  sat  down  daily,  almost  hourly,  it  is  neces^ry  classifications  except  political  and  was  recently  organized  to  direct  the 
to  map  out  a  third  newspaper  cam-  for  advertisers  to  employ  a  flexible  amusement.  We  have  kept  this  at  dress  industry’s  3  million  dollar  pro- 
paign  for  the  Yellow  Cab  Company,  medium.  Today’s  news  may  seriously  the  84c  rate  because  of  attendant  pub-  motion  of  New  York  as  a  style  center 
Leafing  through  scrapbooks  of  taxi-  affect  tomorrow  morning  s  sales  pol-  iJcity  that  almost  invariably  goes  with  George  Whitsett  formerlv  of  N  T 

cab  companies  in  other  cities  revealed  ides  and  programs.  The  newspapers  these  two  classifications.  An  adver-  Ayer  &  Son  offices’  at  San  Francisco, 


.pa.-c  -tes  oi  may  quauiy  on  yearly  Garfinkel  Advertising  Agency 

contracts  by  running  a  certain  inini-  ^as  named  Dorothe  Freeman,  fomer- 

per  week  or  1  Lo^d  ^  Thomas,  as  p^oductior 
per  month.  The  rates  on  the  yearly  r  a  1  i  cv 

s  ±  t  A  i_  A  nianager  of  its  Los  Angeles  ofnee.  Sht 

r,  r-?';  "-'..'"K  who  has  gone 


E.  Lee  Stanley,  formerly  art  direc 
Local  Rates  Uniform  Sherman  K.  Ellis  advertise; 

“We  have  changed  our  rate  on  local  agency,  has  joined  Leo  Burnett  Coe 


so  tnai  It  is  unitorm  and  we  believe  pany,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  as  an  a.' 
that  we  have  a  rate  structure  that  is  director.  Before  his  BUlis  connectic' 
absolutely  fair  to  all  advertisers.  We  Mr.  Stanley  headed  the  Henri,  Hur- 
undoubtedly  will  be  in  for  some  cen-  &  McDonald  art  department. 


Cleary  was  elected  unanimously  at 
meeting  of  the  board  held  March 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Patriotism  Theme 
iT  I  Sells  Advertising 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 

patriotic  advertising,  which  had 
quite  a  run  in  newspapers  some 
months  ago,  seems  to  be  coming  back. 
Utest  example  is  a  six-page  adver¬ 
tising  section  developed  around 
Americanism  trends  in  merchandising 
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issued  by  Chicago  Tribune  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service  as  a  supplement 
to  its  regular  April  section. 

The  promotion  is  called  America 
First  Week,  April  12  to  19,  and  has  no 
political  tie-ups,  but  stresses  the  idea 
that  America  is  first  in  manufacture, 
promotion  and  sales  of  almost  number¬ 
less  items.  Ads  of  all  sizes  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  carry  such  headlines  as:  “America 
First  in  Fashions.”  Pre-eminence  of 
American-made  products  is  the  sales 
idea  around  which  a  city-wide  pro¬ 
motion  is  built,  with  merchants  offer¬ 
ing  typical  “Values  Which  Make 
America  First.” 

Tribune  Service  asserts  that  Amer¬ 
ica  First  Week  is  designed  to  include 
every  type  of  retail  business  in  every 
American  town  and  city.  It  is  being 
sold  to  newspapers  and  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  retailers  through  local  adver¬ 
tising  departments. 

The  stage  for  America  First  Week 
is  set  in  a  seven-column  announce¬ 
ment  ad  appearing  on  the  front  of  the 
Tribune  supplement.  It  says  in  part: 
'America  is  First.  It  sets  the  pace  for 
the  world  to  follow.  It  leads  the  way 
in  living  standards,  in  luxuries,  in  pro¬ 
duction — in  all  kinds  of  progress.  It 
moves  at  a  tempo  scored  165  years 
>80  by  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Life,  Liberty  and 
the  Pursuit  of  Happiness  .  .  .  Amer¬ 
ica  holds  the  answer  to  satisfactory 
living. 

“Believing  this  and  wanting  to  pre¬ 
serve  these  heritages  (Name  of  City) 
merchants  have  planned  America  First 
Week.  This  is  an  event  to  prove 
ogain  American  superiority. 

“When  you  pick  your  new  Spring 
wardrobe,  note  the  label  of  an  Ameri- 
an  designer.  See  the  American  im¬ 
print  on  chinaware  and  silver,  foods, 
funiishings — on  every  gadget,  big  or 
•mail,  expensive  or  inexpensive.  Mark 
Isow  often  buying  is  made  easier  be- 
ause  America  is  first. 

“America  First  Week  is  an  effort  to 
sfsow  American  superiority  in  the 


creation,  manufacture  and  merchan¬ 
dising  of  all  products.  It  is  your 
greatest  opportunity  to  buy  with 
profit.  Shop  in  (Name  of  City)  now 
and  save.” 

Dick  Jones  is  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  surveys. 

Patriotic  Pages  in  Iowa 
ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  of  patriotic  ad¬ 
vertising  comes  from  Waterloo,  la., 
where  the  Daily  Courier  recently  ran 
two  special  pages  featuring  patriotism, 
one  page  carrying  a  large  picture  of 
a  mother,  son,  and  daughter,  head¬ 
lined  “We  Know  Our  America!  Do 
You?”.  The  second  page  carried  line 
drawings  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and 
Edison,  and  was  headlined  “Three 
Reasons  Why  I  am  an  American.” 
Pages  were  signed  and  paid  for  by  14 
local  advertisers.  E.  G.  Carey,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  said:  “I  believe  that 
much  attention  has  been  given  in  re¬ 
cent  years  to  our  faults  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  advantages  that  we  enjoy 
have  not  been  sufficiently  empha¬ 
sized.  The  selling  of  special  patriotic 
pages  will  tend  to  develop  a  thought¬ 
ful  appreciation  of  the  tremendous 
strides  we  have  made  in  this  country 
toward  the  better  life.” 

Birth  Control  Advertised 

ONE  OF  THE  most  unusual  and  pro¬ 
vocative  advertisements  which  has 
appeared  in  any  newspaper  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times,  Tuesday, 
March  18,  when  46  noted  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  business,  science,  education, 
and  social  welfare  advertised  for 


Plmn^  Paratkood 


“Birth  Control,  the  First  Key  to  Na¬ 
tional  Health.” 

The  group  used  a  typical  modern 
advertising  broadside  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  need  for  planned 
parenthood  among  families  who  bear 
the  majority  of  the  nation’s  babies, 
get  less  than  $1,000  yecirly  income, 
and  “therefore  have  least  chance  to 
practice  birth  control  under  legally 
and  medically  approved  conditions.” 

The  advertisement  occupied  almost 
a  full  newspaper  page.  It  featured  a 
gay  photograph  of  a  healthy  and  happy 
young  mother  and  child,  in  contrast 


to  the  statistical  outlook  for  America’s 
1941  babies.  The  copy  was  placed  by 
the  National  Committee  for  Planned 
Parenthood,  which  said: 

“Two  million  babies  will  be  born 
in  the  United  States  this  year — but 
before  they  are  15,  it  is  estimated  738,- 
386  will  be  ‘wholly  or  partly  wasted.’ 
The  children  will  be  claimed  by  death, 
tuberculosis,  mental  and  emotional  ills 
and  delinquency. 

“The  great  majority  of  subnormal 
babies  are  bom  in  families  which  have 
less  than  $1,000  total  annual  income,” 
the  committee  continued.  “To  these 
families  information  on  planned  par¬ 
enthood  through  birth  control  has  been 
least  available.  In  the  American  de¬ 
mocracy  it  is  clearly  up  to  thoughtful 
citizens  to  see  that  information  about 
child-spacing  is  made  available  not 
alone  to  the  ‘privileged  few’  but  to 
mothers  and  fathers  in  homesteads, 
mining  districts,  slums  and  migrant 
camps  —  ALL  American  citizens  —  all 
who  need  it  for  their  health  and  well¬ 
being.” 

Thomas  S.  Lamont  and  Cornelius 
N.  Bliss,  bankers.  Rev.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylcr,  Mrs. 
William  C.  Potter  and  Mrs.  Edward  S. 
Harkness,  public  -  spirited  women, 
Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  sociologist  and 
expert  on  population  questions,  and 
Dr.  Clarence  Cook  Little,  managing 
director  of  the  American  Society  for 
Control  of  Cancer,  were  among  New 
York  City’s  signers  of  the  appeal. 

New  Milestone 

Others  were  Barry  Bingham,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  W.  A.  Nielson,  president-emeritus 
of  Smith  College  in  Massachusetts, 
Mrs.  Newton  D.  Baker,  wife  of  the 
former  Secretary  of  War,  William 
Fielding  Ogbum,  political  scientist  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Ernest  R. 
Grovos,  University  of  North  Carolina 
authority  in  social  problems  of  the 
family,  Albert  D.  Lasker  of  Chicago, 
advertising  chief  and  former  chairman 
of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  Horace  D. 
Taft,  of  Connecticut,  headmaster 
emeritus  of  the  Taft  School  and  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  late  President  Taft,  and 
Karl  Menninger,  director,  Menninger, 
Neuro-Psychiatric  Clinic,  Topeka. 

This  daring  advertising  signifies  per¬ 
haps  a  new  milestone  in  American 
life.  Time  was  when  the  very  mention 
of  birth  control  brought  nearly  every 
housewife  from  her  kitchen  brandish¬ 
ing  a  rolling  pin.  We  learned  from 
the  committee  at  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  that  up  to  Thursday  of  this 
week,  not  one  critical  letter  or  tele¬ 
phone  call  had  been  received.  There 
have  been,  however,  numerous  con¬ 
tributions  and  calls  expressing  ap¬ 
proval.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  raise  $625,000  in  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  to  finance  the  1941  program. 
A  second  advertisement  appeared 
Wednesday,  March  19,  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Reprints  of 
the  advertisements  were  mailed  over 
the  country  for  use  by  the  32  state 
clubs  participating  in  the  public  edu¬ 
cation  and  fund-raising  campaign.  We 
will  report  later  on  the  full  repercus¬ 
sions  of  this  most  unusual  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  space. 


Insurance  Firm  Uses  Dailies 
A  NEW  DEIPARTURE  in  life  insur¬ 
ance  advertising  occurred  last  week 
when  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  took  large  space — 14  inches 
on  six  columns — in  100  newspapers  to 
present  its  96th  annual  report  to  its 
policy  holders.  The  advertisement 
contained  the  usual  report  of  assets 


and  liabilities  and  in  the  text  readers 
were  told  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  company’s  business  under  these 
typical  headings:  “Safety  is  the  First 
Consideration;”  “The  Public  Interest 
is  Served;”  “Loans  and  Investments  at 
Work.”  It  was  stated  by  an  official 
of  the  company  that  it  was  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  publish  the  report  in  news¬ 
papers  than  to  make  a  special  mailing 
to  each  of  the  company’s  2,000,000 
policy  holders.  The  account  is  handled 
by  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Advertiser  Gets  $3.25  Verdict 
LIABILITY  of  a  newspaper  for  errors 
in  advertisements  has  again  been 
ruled  upon  by  a  court.  According  to 
the  ANPA  Bulletin,  two  errors  were 
made  in  two  advertisements  recently 
published  by  a  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper.  The  word  “gram”  was  printed 
instead  of  “dram”  to  cover  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  perfume  offered  for  sale.  In 
the  second  advertisement,  the  first 
mistake  was  corrected  but  the  price 
was  incorrectly  printed. 

The  publisher  settled  the  claim  with 
the  advertiser’s  advertising  agency 
allowing  50%  of  the  cost.  Subsequent¬ 
ly,  the  advertiser  sued  to  recover  the 
cost  of  both  advertisements,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $28. 

In  defense,  the  attorney  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  filed  an  answer  setting  forth: 

(1)  That  the  publisher  was  not 
liable  in  accordance  with  his  rate  card 
for  any  errors  in  advertisements  un¬ 
less  previous  to  the  printing  thereof, 
the  advertiser,  or  his  agency,  had  re¬ 
quested  a  proof  and  had  called  the 
error  to  the  publisher’s  attention. 

(2)  That  if  any  liability  did  exist, 
it  could  not  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  error. 

Ex-Judge  Sinnott  sitting  as  a  referee 
in  the  Small  Claims  Division  of  the 
Municipal  Court  in  New  York  City 
rendered  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  allowing  damages  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $1.00  per  line  for  the  lines  in 
which  errors  occurred  plus  $1.25  court 
costs,  the  total  verdict  amounting  to 
$3.25.  There  was  no  appeal  to  a 
higher  court. 

■ 

Decision  on  Pastor's 
Debt  Ad  Reversed 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky 
in  a  decision  rendered  at  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  recently,  reversed  a  Circuit  Court 
decision  dismissing  the  $5,000  damage 
suit  of  the  Rev.  P.  L.  Tammell  against 
the  Citizens  News  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Middlesboro,  Ky. 

The  suit  concerned  the  publication  of 
a  notice  in  the  Middlesboro  Daily  News 
that  Reverend  Trammell  owed  the 
operators  of  a  store  in  Oneida,  Tenn.,  a 
$41.72  grocery  bill.  The  store  opera¬ 
tors  were  named  defendants  in  the 
original  action  but  the  Circuit  Court 
dismissal  affected  only  the  Citizens 
News  Company,  owner  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

“Contents  of  the  notice  were  not 
matters  of  public  interest,”  said  the 
Appellate  Court  opinion,  adding  that 
the  newspaper  company  “necessarily 
knew  that  its  publication  would  tend 
to  expose  appellant  (Trammell)  to 
public  contempt,  ridicule  or  disgrace 
and  that  its  purpose  was  to  coerce 
pasrment  of  the  account.” 

According  to  the  Daily  News  the  ad 
was  accepted  by  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
business  management. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Frank  Carson  Dies  Tf  wage-hour  charges 

*  were  sold  in  five  minutes.  ^ 

XU"  A  Cn  Bom  in  Chicago  in  1881  of  Scotch-  .  Publishing  Company  of 


In  Arizona  at  59; 
Retired  Last  Year 

Former  N.  Y.  News  Editor 
Famed  for  His  “Muscle 
Journalism"  In  Chicago 


Irish  parents  who  were  devout  Wes-  Jackson,  Term.,  Mari^  15  faced 
leyan  Methodists,  Mr.  Carson  as  a  boy  of  violation  of  the  Fair  La^J 

showed  his  interest  in  newspaper  work  A  petition  was  filed 

by  running  a  neighborhood  paper  name 

with  a  circulation  of  several  thou-  " 

sand  circulation  while  he  was  still  tor  of  the  Wage-Hom  division  ^ek- 
in  high  school.  He  was  named  Frank 

Wesley  Carson,  but  his  middle  name  , forged  the  defendant 

was  forgotten  in  later  years.  P"°: 


Frank  Carson,  59,  assistant  manag-  His  hrst  important  aLignment  was  requiring  minimum  wages  and 


War  Priorities 
WiU  Not  Stop 
Auto  Advertising 

J.  P.  Cunningham  of  Newell- 
Emmett  Predicts  Government 
Will  Not  Impose  Ad  Tax 

Defense  priorities  will  not  materially 


ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  the  IroquoU  Theatre  fire  on  Dec.  30,  “d  failed  to  keep  adequate  automotive  advertising  voS 

imtil  he  retired  l^t  October,  and  for  1903^  as  an  extra  reporter  for  the  City  [np°nllw  ctiinnLf^nH  nfffrcrt  John  P.  Cunningham,  vice-president 

many  years  in  Chicago  an  individu-  Press  Association.  For  a  short  time  _  r-nmmaroa  crnnHs  Newell-Emmett  advertising  agency 

alisUc  city  editor  who  blazed  his  own  he  worked  on  the  Chicago  Chronicle  aM  t®ld  the  New  York  Fashion  Group  tS 

ruvved  news  trail  with  “muscle  iour-  --.I  looc  u-  *1--.  _  produced  in  violation  of  the  act.  ^ 


rugged  news  trail  with  “muscle  jour-  and  in  1906  he  joined  the  Tribune, 
nalism,”  died  March  19  at  Tucson,  He  went  to  the  Examiner  as  day  city 
Ariz.  editor  in  1912  and  returned  to  the 

Although  he  was  stricken  five  years  Tribime  in  1914  as  assistant  day  city 
ago  with  a  heart  ailment  which  grew  editor.  About  a  year  later  he  joined 
steadily  woree,  Mr.  Carson  grimly  the  Chicago  Herald  as  day  city  editor. 


determined  to  stay  in  harness  at  Ae  5^^^  Eastland  Disaster  OttOWCf  (JltiZen  mainiam  meir  posiuon  in  a 

News  until  his  physicians  persuaded  11  j  t  c  *  t  v  V^XIXA^XI  highly  competitive  market  and  to  in- 

him  last  fall  that  further  work  meant  Carson  puUed  one  of  the  first  of  his  .  ,a_TT  .v,  the  nublic  as  to  why  they  c«-t 

certain  death.  He  moved  to  Arizona  memorable  scoops  on  the  E^Uand  Ottawa  ^t..  March  19-Upon  toe  months 

with  his  wife  and  recenUy  his  health  He  au^ented  his  staff  of  decision  of  Magistrate  Glenn  E.  Strike  Cunningham,  who  snoke  on  how 

was  reported  improving.  He  was  re^rters  with  aU  the  stenographers  next  Wednesday  may  rest  the  fate  of  situation  will  influence 

stricken  at  9  am.  Wednesday  and  in-  the  circiUation  and  busi-  toe  freedom  of  the  press  in  Canada,  ^.^verticing,  said  that  there  was  little 

sisted  he  “felt  fine,”  but  died  shortly  ness  offices  and  sent  every  one  m  His  worship  reserved  judgmen^^  today  chance  that  Congress  would  enact  any 


uuuwcu  111  viuidtiuii  ux  uxc  awu 

T  1  X  T  The  automotive  industry  will  be 

JUagiUOrit  is  among  toe  first  affected  bv  priorities, 

Mr.  Cunningham  said.  However  he 
R6S0]rV0a  predicted  that  motor  manufacturen 

will  have  to  continue  their  advertis- 
tn®  to  maintain  their  position  in  a 
highly  competitive  market  and  to  in- 

TT  ^  form  toe  nublic  as  to  why  they  can’t 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  March  19-Upon  toe  ^  ^ 


deliver  for  three  months. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  who  snoke  on  how 


after  his  physician  arrived.  f  the  victims  of  until  March  26,  in  the  trial  of  the  Citi-  ^  - 

,  ,  toe  steamship  catastrophe.  His  paper  zen  Publishmg  Co.  of  Ottawa  on  two 

Started  rroat  Paqc  Era  appeared  next  morning  with  more  charges  of  violating  certain  provisions  -  Sol*.  Effort 

The  “Front  Page”  era  of  journalism  than  100  pictures,  while  his  nearest  of  the  Defense  of  Canada  regulations.  •!.  * 

in  Chicago  had  its  origin  in  the  daring  opposition  had  but  five.  No  witnesses  were  called  either  by  ^  advertising  is  a  tax  on 

stunts  of  Mr.  Carson  and  Walter  This  feat  led  toe  Tribune  to  hire  the  prosecution,  conducted  by  Raoul  stmmlus  to  Mle— a  tex  on 
Howey,  who  once  kidnapped  Carson  him  as  city  editor  and  he  remained  Mercier,  K.  C.,  Crown  attorney,  or  toe  ®  !!  “ 

into  the  city  editorship  of  toe  Herald  there  until  1919,  when  he  was  doped  defense  conducted  by  J.  Douglas  Watt.  ®®'V?,^  Soyemment 


bill  calling  for  a  federal  tax  on  adver- 


Tax  on  Sales  Effort 

“A  tax  on  advertising  is  a  tax  on 


mto  the  city  editorsmp  ot  the  tieroia  there  until  1919,  when  he  was  doped  defense  conducted  by  J.  Douglas  Watt.  “7.  TV  , , 

&  Examiner  when  he  could  not  be  and  kidnapped  into  toe  Herald  &  Ex-  In  his  defense  of  toe  charges  Mr.  Watt  J?,,.*  *  the  goose  that  lays  the  gold« 
induced  to  leave  the  Tribune.  Dazed  aminer  city  editorship.  He  became  referred  to  Mr.  Lapointe,  Minister  of  “  ““smess  nas  to  make  it 

bv  a  “Mickev  Finn.”  Mr.  Carson  was  n-or-ons-n  looi  iqoo  Ti<.fiA£>  •>.  “fVio  crronf  nmiser”  and  before  the  government 


by  a  “Mickey  Finn,”  Mr.  Carson  wm  managing  editor  in  1921.  Until  1928,  Justice,  as  “toe  great  accuser”  and 


can  take  it," 


forced  by  Mr.  Howey  to  sign  his  when  he  met  Captain  Joseph  M.  Pat-  criticized  the  fact  that  two  months  , 

resignation  from  the  Tribune  and  a  terson  in  a  New  York  subway  train  had  elapsed  between  the  time  the  edi-  saia  mat  11 

contract  with  the  Hearst  paper,  of  by  chance  and  satisfactorily  explained  torial  was  published  and  toe  time  toe  devolL^W  d?d 

which  Howey  was  then  managing  hL  sudden  departure  from  the  Trib-  charges  were  laid. 


une,  Carson  remained  with  the  Hearst 


Free  Press  a  Vital  Right 


probobly  would  be  less  advertising 
in  five-cent  candies,  chewing  gums 


According  to  hh  biographer,  WiUiam  organization.  He  was  one-time  man-  .-The  freedom  of  the  press  must  be  l^d  sw^T  bevies  such  Is 

Hendrix,  of  the  New  York  Daily  Nws  aging  editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror  recovnized  as  the  vital  right  of  man-  drinks 

staff  who  related  numerous  colorful  and  was  also  in  charge  of  the  radio  kind,”  said  Mr.  Watt  in  the  course  of  “A  scarcity  which  mivht  be  more 


staff  who  related  numerous  colorful  and  was  also  in  charge  of  the  radio  kind,”  said  Mr.  Watt  in  the  course  of  “A  scarcity  which  mivht  be  more 

incidente  of  Mr  Carson  s  car^  in  development  for  Hearst.  his  defense  of  the  charges.  “If  the  imnortont  than  that,  hn  s-id.  would  be 

toe  Oct.  19,  1940,  i^ue  of  ^itor  &  Captain  Patterson  hired  Carson  as  newspapers  of  this  country  are  to  be  a  .scarcity  of  wood  pulp  for  paper.  U 

PuBLiSHra,  the  editors  clean-up  day  city  editor  of  the  Nero  York  Netcs.  summoned  before  the  bar  of  justice  this  should  hapnen  store  advertise- 
squad  m  Chicago  frequently  posed  He  became  managing  editor  of  the  De-  for  commenting  on  matters  which  in-  roonts  mav  end  uo  as  mere  tabulations 
as  fxilicemen,  bailiffs  and  long-lost  troit  Mirror  for  the  Chicago  Tribune-  yoke  criticism  of  the  Administration,  of  bargains  printed  in  cootie  type  in 
cousins— -anything  to  get  a  story.  In  New  York  News  management  in  1931-  it  must  be  submitted  that  one  of  the  po'taae  stamp  layout." 
one  desk  drawer  Mr.  Carson  kept  32.  When  the  Mirror  was  suspended  bulwarks  of  Democracy  has,  in  the  Rinng  material  and  labor  costs  will 

court  forms  of  all  kinds— writs  of  he  returned  to  the  News  and  from  heat  of  combat,  been  entirely  swept  fir-t  affect  goods  sold  at  token  coin 

replevin,  summonses,  wa^ants.  An-  1935  until  his  retirement  last  year  he  aside.  If  tbo  pove’-nment  is  to  be  p-ioes,  Mr.  Cunningham  predicted, 

other  drawer  was  filed  with  all  kinds  vvas  assistant  managing  editor.  given  the  right  to  stifle  fair  comment  “The  telephone  company  will  be  in  an 

of  badges.  Armed  with  these  “props’  The  funeral  will  be  held  Monday  at  all  for  which  we  are  now  fighting  has  awful  me's  when  it  co«ts  them  more 

his  reporters  usually  came  back  with  i:30  p.m.  from  the  Collins  Funeral  indeed  di=appe-red.”  th-n  5  cents  to  nut  through  a  local 


the  Oct.  19,  1940,  issue  of  £1ditor  &  Captain  Patterson  hired  Carson  as 
Publisher,  the  editor  s  ‘  clean  -  up  day  city  editor  of  the  New  York  News 


a  scoop.  Home,  92  East  Avenue,  South  Nor- 

Used  Kidnap  Technique  walk.  Conn. 

Mr.  Carson  and  his  assistants  were  " 

often  ahead  of  the  police  on  the  trail 

of  criminals.  Frequently  he  went  out  *  ***Jax^2  x 

on  an  important  story  himself.  The  ProsS  fTg  GllCirdicrTl 
story  of  how  he  had  as  his  prisoner  „  ^  „ 

Harvey  Church,  murderer,  illustrated 

both  his  skill  in  using  papers  and  kid-  Manager  Virgil  M.  Pinkley  of 
napping.  By  posing  as  a  State’s  At-  ® .  capacity  audit 


Pinkley  Sees  Free 


Mr.  Watt  pointed  out  that  as  soon  coll — with  all  those  5c  slots  all  over 
as  the  Citizen  became  acquainted  the  country,”  he  said. 


with  the  remarks  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Lanointe  to^t  the  latter  intended  to 
make  the  Citizen  answer  before  the 
courts,  the  Citizen  was  quick  to  pub- 


FTC  May  Toughen 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
get  tougher,  he  said,  predicting  that 


uuurta,  Liic  was  uixii^iv  iv/  1  1.  j  «  . 

lish  another  editorial  explaining  the  ®^'^®  .  war-blind  commissioner  might 


Portland,  Ore.,  March  17 — European  full  meaning  of  its  editorial  of  Jan.  11. 

Manager  Virgil  M.  Pinkley  of  United  The  second  editorial  (March  1),  “  .,77", 

Press  told  a  capacity  audience  of  made  it  clear  that  ballots  would  be  will  build  them  to  be  mod 

immed  into  Portland’s  the  weapon  of  the  returned  soldiers,  when  better  cars  are  budt  Buick 

m  that  toe  press  of  There  was  no  reference  in  either  edi-  *1. 

pmain  frPP  ao  Innff  as  ♦pr-iol  Kiillofc  Mr  Waif  rPTnarUaH  Mr.  Cunningham  Said  that  the  COD- 


conceivably  force  such  slogans  as 
Buick’s  ‘when  better  cars  are  built 


torney  of  Cook  County  he  got  officials  4,500  per^ns  jammed  into  Portland’s  the  weapon  of  the  returned  soldiers.  -  w .  en  ueuer  ca  s  a^e  jiu  ows. 
of  a  Wisconsin  vUlage  to  turn  Church  auditorium  that  the  press  of  There  was  no  reference  in  either  edi-  »  ■ 

over  to  him.  He  drove  back  to  Chi-  America  will  remain  free  as  long  as  tonal  to  bullets.  Mr.  Watt  remarked,  sy^^ers  own  Sr^entalitl^^w^ 
cago  with  Church  and  held  him  until  ^ntinues  to  serve  the  Public  well.  “A  very  important  point  in  connec-  ^^e\St  tLn  alf  toe  la^^^ 
his  newspaper  had  broken  the  story  _  P»nkley  was  on  a  tour  of  the  United  tion  with  the  publication  of  an  edi- 


after  other  papers  had  published  their  States  prior  to  returning  to  his  duties  tonal  is  the  vehicle  or  type  of  journal  t^  ^strips  the  pa?sl^^^^^  ^ 

final  editions.  He  sjwke  under  auspices  m  which  it  appears.  The  Citizen  is  a  trimmingroff  Eteak 

The  wife  of  Martin  Durkin,  gangster  ^®  Governor  front  rank  newspaper  and  its  readers  right  down  to  SLentar  Ite 

iriiio^  «,ao  In  Charfes  Spraguo  of  Oregon,  publisher  know  it  would  do  anything  to  check  runaameniais.  1 

H”r.M  « •  .T  Z  ?  “■!  “"S’ 


Herald  &  Elxaminer  building  at  toe 
time  Durkin  gave  himself  up,  and 
Carson  published  her  story  and  pic- 


duced  him. 


courage  them.  There  are  things  seen  '’erti'ing.^ 


“If  America  sacrifices  its  right  to  and  talked  about  which  are  not  right 


Cherington,  marketinl 


Carson  published  her  story  and  pic-  ^  „  pi^^ley  said,  “it  can  be-  and  the  people  look  to  their  newspa-  ®P«K«  changes  r 

tures  wlule  officmls  sought  to  t^e  her  ^  editorial  style  mechanism,  materials,  gcographi. 

mto  custody  Previoi^ly  his  clean-  European  nations.”  of  Jan.  11  is  couched  in  metaphorical  P^rchasmg  power,  ^d  other  fashio. 

up  squad  had  spirited  her  away  and  ic  factors,  most  of  which  are  bemg  af- 

she  and  Durkin  left  a  train  in  Chicago  ■  nvTmake  «  mounZTt  of  a  ^e^ted  by  national  defense. 

under  polio.  gu«U  ROSS  WITH  GEOGRAPHIC  nnpw  «a,P<='v,«MarPT, 

Carson  himself  obtained  an  advance  Kip  Ross,  former  chief  photographer  Mr.  Watt  believed  that  if  the  Crown  *»  oAlitO 
tip  on  the  judge’s  verdict  in  toe  I^b-  for  the  Associated  Press,  has  been  considered  toe  editorial  prejudicial  to  R.  J.  Cupler  has  been  named  sale 

Leopold  trial  and  beat  every  Chicago  made  photographic  editor  of  National  recruiting  and  to  the  safety  of  toe  manager  of  Meyer  Both  Company  ~ 

newspaper  by  one  hour  on  the  story.  Geographic  magazine  at  Washington,  state  it  should  produce  evidence  to  replace  Philip  Bernstein,  resignei 
He  had  100,000  extras  printed  in  ad-  D.  C.  Ross  was  featured  lecturer  at  that  effect.  He  said  that  constructive  Mr.  Cupler,  for  toe  past  year,  has  be« 
vance  and  held  them  at  50  different  the  fourth  annual  short  course  on  news  criticism  should  not  be  classed  as  a  head  of  toe  Meyer  Both  Company 

points  throughout  the  city  for  toe  photography  at  Kent  State  University,  subversive  act.  The  editorial  of  Jan.  newly  established  promotion  diw 

moment  when  toe  judge  gave  toe  Akron,  O.  this  week.  11  was  published  in  good  faith,  he  said.  sion. 


language  and  the  government  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  meta¬ 
phor,”  Watt  said. 

Mr.  Watt  believed  that  if  the  Crown 


The  latest  statistics  add  new  importance 
to  this  area’s  already  enviable  position  in 
the  nation’s  industrial  picture. 

March  1st  employment  figures  reached 
an  all-time  peak.  Industrial  pay  rolls  in 
Greater  Cleveland  alone  exced  $5,000,000 
weekly  and  are  going  higher,  because  di¬ 
rect  contracts  for  defense  materials  and 
products  total  more  than  $200,000,000 
with  sub-contract  business  about  triple 
that  amount. 


RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME 


T*»al  Mm— 1*40 
..$311^10.772 
..  23S.1S3.248 
..  189.3S2,4S0 
..  137.803.380 
..  10S.043.489 
. .  9S.297.0S9 
. .  9S.29S,S99 
. .  S3,S09.4S8 
...  S3.491.372 


Cuyahoga  Coooty . . . .  (Clovolaod)  . 
CoontiM  (odjocoot  to  Clovelond) . . . 
Homiltoo  Ceoaty....(Ciiiciiioati) 

Fronklia  Ceuoty . (Columbos)  . 

Lueof  County . (Tolodo)  . . . 

Montgemory  County.  (Dayton)  ... 

Summit  County . (Akron)  _ 

Mokoninq  County _ (Youngstown) 

Stork  County . (Canton)  . . . 

Total  for  above  9  morhots . 

Grand  total  for  state . 


GREATER 

CLEVELAND 


To  meet  the  demand  for  increased  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  and  man-power,  resi¬ 
dential  building  is  80Vf  better  than  last 
year,  and  non-residential  is  up  500% ! 

Naturally  such  intense  industrial  activ¬ 
ity  rapidly  accelerates  your  selling  oppor¬ 
tunities.  And  when  your  sales-program 
specifies  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  you 
get  increased  sales  at  no  increase  in  cost. 
This  influential  newspaper  covers  Great¬ 
er  Cleveland  PLUS  every  one  of  the 
other  141  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market. 


ADJACENT 

COUNTIES 


(Vmitttowal 


Ask  any  distributor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2-in-l  market — Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26-county  area.  Then  ask  your 
advertising  agency  how  the  Plain  Dealer 
covers  this  2-in-l  market. 


In  the  above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B,  Woodward,  Inc, 


May  for  its  U.  S.  Royal  Master  tires,  nationally,  as  it  was  in  the  years  be- 
The  campaign,  which  will  run  fore  the  depression,  there  are  at  least 
throughout  the  summer  in  450  news-  reasons  for  hope.  Goodrich  is  now 
papers  in  420  markets,  will  be  paid  preparing  schedules  which,  according 
for  entirely  by  the  company.  to  reports,  will  include  more  factory 

In  recent  years  the  big  names  in  newspaper  ads  than  in  recent  years, 
tire  business,  who  once  spent  mil-  Firestone,  in  answer  to  a  query  for 
lions  of  dollars  on  a  single  campaign,  details  on  any  factory  newspaper 


AKRON 

CONTINUES  ITS 
AUTOMOBILE 
BUYING  SPREE 

During  the  year  1940  total  new  passenger  car 
sales  in  the  United  States  showed  an  increase  of 
27.2%  over  1939.  Akron  was  far  ahead  of  this 
figure  with  an  increase  of  40.5%. 

This  National  figure  for  January  1941  shows  a 
gain  of  26.6%  compared  with  Akron’s  gain  of 
44.3%.  While  no  National  comparison  is  avail¬ 
able  for  February  1941  Akron  had  a  gain  of 
47.5%  over  February  1940. 

Akron’s  gains  are  even  more  impressive  when 
you  consider  that  January  1940  was  62.6%  ahead 
of  the  same  month  in  1939  and  February’s  1940 
gain  was  58.8%. 

This  is  j\ist  another  reason  why  we  say  Akron 
is  an  alert  free-spending  Market  ready  to  respond 
to  your  sales  messages.  For  complete  coverage 
of  this  rich  Market  at  one  low  cost,  use  the  .  .  . 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Repretented  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 


AISN  ARBOR,  March  6 — Students  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  voted  The  Detroit  Free  Press  a  favorite  daily 
newspaper,  second  only  to  the  New  York  Times,  it  was 
announced  Thursday.  {News  Item). 

The  Detroit  Free  Pre»*  is  the  ONLY  Morning  Newspaper  in  the 
Detroit  Area.  Average  Weekdt^  JVnt  Paid  Circulation,  322,683, 

Pjetrtftt 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  National  Representalivet 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Factory  Campaign 
For  U.  S.  Tires 
To  Use  450  Papers 

By  RICHARD  M.  DOBIE 

The  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  in  what  looks 
like  a  preliminary  move  by  the  big 
tire  makers  to  resume  factory  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  place  of  some 

Will  the  tires  you  buy  be  safe 
when  the  roads  are  wet  and  slippery? 


■■  OfT  B-WAT  IKTRA  MOTCCTION 

f  I  S  ROYAL  MASTER  ’ 

The  matitrm  ufetj  device 

gmerdi  m  mtlliom  Inet  ^  ..  _ _ ... _ 

BARGAIN  BUYERS  *  *  »  CASE  HISTORY^IO 


form  of  dealer  co-operative  set-up, 

Uflll  1aiirt/*Vl  o  rvotmrkoicfn  in  Anv>i1  onrl 


have  been  placing  most  of  their  news¬ 
paper  ads  through  their  dealers  at 
local  rates  and  in  many  cases  shar¬ 
ing  the  cost  on  a  50-50  basis.  A  re¬ 
sumption  of  factory  advertising  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  newspaper  linage 
considerably. 

Expect  Dealer  Ads 

The  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  expects  its 
dealers  to  match  the  expenditures  of 
the  campaign  with  their  own  adver¬ 
tising,  to  run  in  newspapers  or  other 
media.  The  campaign  is  a  company 
paid,  localized  drive  and  space  is  left 
on  each  ad  for  the  dealer’s  name  and 
address  and  for  announcement  of 
any  special  services  he  may  have  to 
offer. 

Originally  the  campaign  was  planned 
for  the  latter  part  of  May  but  on  re¬ 
quests  from  some  southern  dealers 
the  schedules  in  certain  sections  have 
been  advanced  to  April. 

The  ads  vary  in  measurement  from 
27  to  48  to  60  inches  and  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  company’s  decision  to 
avoid  use  of  the  “scare  heads”  which 
have  been  characteristic  of  much  of 
the  recent  tire  copy.  When  the  ads 
were  made  up  it  was  felt  that  scare 
heads  in  ads  could  not  compete  with 
the  war  stories  on  the  front  pages  and 
that  the  public  would  be  more  recep¬ 
tive  to  a  more  conservative  approach. 
The  comic  strip  technique  is  used  to 
illustrate  “case  histories”  of  bargain 
buyers  who  learn  through  experience. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  con¬ 
clude  that  most  tire  advertising  in 


campaign  planned,  replied:  “definite 
plans  for  factory  newspaper  tire  cam¬ 
paign  not  yet  approved  by  manage¬ 
ment.”  Althou^  this  is  not  a  re¬ 
vealing  reply  it  at  least  establishes  the 
fact  that  Firestone  plans  such  a  cam¬ 
paign.  A  similar  reply  was  received 
from  Seiberling  which  is  reported  to  be 
preparing  national  schedules. 

A  spokesman  for  Goodyear  declares 
that  the  company  has  no  plans  for  a 
national  campaign.  Fisk,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  U.  S.  Rubber  will  use  maga¬ 
zines  in  answer  to  reported  demands 
by  dealers  for  more  national  advertis¬ 
ing  support. 

Naw  General  Tire 

General  Tire  Co.,  which  is  bringing 
out  a  new  tire,  has  already  announced 
that  it  will  foot  the  entire  newspaper 
advertising  bill  for  its  dealers  in  1941 
although  dealers  must  match  these 
expenditures  in  other  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  reported  reason  for  General’s 
move  was  that  dealers  were  not  con¬ 
sistent  enough  in  their  campaigns  and 
this  same  thought  probably  underlies 
what  looks  like  a  general  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  dealer  form  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Co-operative  dealer  campaigns  first 
gained  favor  during  the  depression 
when  economies  were  necessary  and 
manufacturers  found  that  they  could 
save  money  by  having  dealers  place 
ads  at  local  rates  instead  of  national¬ 
ly  at  national  rates.  The  complicated 
and  often  inefficient  systems  which 


followed  were  at  least  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  manufacturer’s  willing, 
ness  to  reduce  newspai)er  appropria¬ 
tions  and  exp»eriment  with  other  me¬ 
dia,  particularly  radio. 

Newspap>er  publishers,  some  of 
whom  blame  themselves  for  the  in¬ 
direct  method  of  dealer  advertising 
since  they  accepted  at  local  rates  copy 
of  a  national  character,  were  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  the  system  almost  from  the 
start.  And  now  that  there  are  signs 
of  dissatisfaction  among  the  adver¬ 
tisers,  newspapter  publishers  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  hoping  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  healthier  situation  with  a 
sharp  distinction  between  national 
factory  advertising  and  local  ads  spon¬ 
sored  by  dealers. 

Last  season  the  emphasis  of  most 
of  the  tire  campaigns  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  activities  was  focussed  on  the  low 
price  field  where  comp>etition  is  stiller 
and  if  this  continues  in  ’41  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  probably  call  for  greater  ad¬ 
vertising  exp)enditures.  One  theory 
on  the  return  to  factory  advertising  is 
that  dealers,  their  profits  reduced  by 
lowered  profits,  could  not  afford  the 
advertising  bills  which  they  might 
have  met  under  more  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Contrary  to  some  popular  rumors 
there  is  no  present  shortage  of  rub¬ 
ber  in  the  tire  industry.  Kstimates 
are  that  the  present  supply  is  good 
for  at  least  another  six  months  and 
after  that  there  is  an  as  yet  untapped 
supply  of  reclaimed  rubber. 


for  march  2  2.  1941 
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POINT  LANDING  FOR  BETTER  BUSINESS 
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POINT  2 


?o\mt3 

rSni'NS 


f^O/NG  TO  NEirnnu^ 


\S  THl  Hl^SPAPW  W 


Tut  nmOlT  T«^PWS 


The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
>«/•  York:  I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc.  Chicago:  J.  E.  LUTZ 


Only  in  their  daily  news|>a|>er  <-an  p«*ople  gel  the  word-and- 
pirtiire,  <lay-hy-<lay  account  of  inoincntoiis  events  in  the  war 
world  of  to<lay.  That's  why  daily  newspa|H“rs  are  read  so  thor¬ 
oughly  now. 

In  the  titird  r€msecutive  year  of  sustained  business  advance, 
Detroit  is  now  feeling  the  added  impetus  of  Michigan’s  $6.'>.?.000,000 
share  of  the  defense  program.  That's  just  one  reason  why  Detroit 
is  a  partieularly  fertile  buying  market. 

Advertisers  can  r<‘a«'h  this  great  market  by  using  one  news- 
pap<‘r — The  Detroit  NVws.  f'or  The  News,  by  itself,  reaches  6.3Vi% 
of  all  Detroit  homes  taking  any  m‘wspap<‘r  regularly! 

And  The  News  to<lay  has  the*  highest  cireulati<»n  in  its  historv, 
with  the  greatest  quoted  home-delivered  circulation  in  America. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


(This  column  is  dedicated  to  the 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me¬ 
dium  for  fresh  treatment  of  news. 
City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for 
stunts,  unusual  picture  and  headline 
treatment.  News  men  are  invited  to 
contribute  their  brain  children.  One 
dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  contribu¬ 
tion.  No  material  will  be  returned.) 
■ 

Pav  for  News  Tips 

THE  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News  has 

been  operating  a  News  Tip  contest 
in  which  three  prizes — $5,  $3  and  $2 — 
are  given  every  week  to  the  persons 
submitting  the  tips  leading  to  the 
best  stories,  either  news  or  feature. 

The  News  Tip  contest  has  been  used 
by  the  Globe-News  since  September, 
1937,  and  has  produced  more  than 
4.,')()0  news  tins  in  its  more  than  three 
years  of  existence  besides  giving  the 
Globe-News  a  reporting  staff  num¬ 
bering  about  SO.Ocio. 

All  that  must  be  done  to  enter  the 
News  Tip  contest  is  to  telephone  in  a 
tip  on  a  story.  There  are  neither 
age  nor  time  limits,  and  prize  winners 
have  included  both  the  very  young 
and  the  very  old. 

Each  Glo^-News  staff  member  is 
supplied  with  regular  News  Tip  con¬ 
test  blanks  on  which  he  records  the 
name  of  the  tipster,  his  address,  the 
date  and  time  of  the  tip,  what  the  tip 
was  and  whether  or  not  a  story  re¬ 
sulted. 

These  blanks  are  used  to  keep  a  list 
of  those  who  phone  in  tips,  for  the 
name  of  everyone  who  calls  is  printed 
in  the  paper  every  week  along  with 
the  winners. 

Globe-News  editors  report  that 
news  tipsters  are  .surprisingly  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  in  the  information 
they  give  and  that  they  have  pro¬ 
tected  the  paper  on  several  big  news 
stories. 

The  New  York  J ournal- .American 
last  week  inaugurated  a  similar  “cash 
for  tips”  idea.  Amateur  photographers 
are  being  offered  from  $5  to  $25  for 
news  pictures  and  for  exclusive  news 
picture  tips.  Undeveloped  negatives 
may  be  submitted  if  unusual  pictures 
are  believed  to  be  contained  therein. 

Boston  Cash  Hunt 

TO  stimulate  talk  about  the  paper, 

the  Boston  Post  inaugurated  a  Cash 
Hunt  March  17,  to  run  daily  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Rules  of  the  game  are  as  follows: 
Each  day  between  11  and  2  o’clock 
a  representative  of  the  Post  is  sta¬ 
tioned  out  of  doors  in  public  places 
within  a  specified  area.  The  first  per¬ 
son  carrying  the  day’s  Post  under  his 


The  Miami  Herald  increased  its 
circulation  84%  in  the  past  ten 
years.  Average  growth  for  daily 
newspapers  of  the  nation,  during 
that  period,  was  a  fraction  over  6%. 

Story,  Brooks  Gr  Finley,  Rep. 

Hieralib 


OVER  90%  COVERAGE  IN  CITY  ZONE 


arm  who  approaches  the  representa¬ 
tive  and  says  courteously  and  dis¬ 
tinctly:  “Good  Morning;  have  you  read 
the  Post?”  will  receive  a  certificate 
good  for  $100  in  cash  at  the  office  of 
that  newspaper.  Each  day  the  loca¬ 
tion  is  different.  A  map  of  the  area 
is  printed  in  the  paper,  each  day. 

Director  of  the  cash  hunt  is  Jack 
Hardy,  staff  reporter  who  has  been 
with  the  Post  for  the  past  25  years. 

Tin  Foil  Saving 

THE  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  tin  foil  saving 
campaign  that  might  provide  a  fea¬ 
ture  for  any  newspaper.  Remember 
the  tin  foil  saving  during  Wot  Id  War 
1? 

Hundreds  of  tin  foil  savers  gathered 
in  the  News  office  for  the  annual  tin 
foil  party  and  as  was  customary  $10 
was  given  to  the  school  which  brought 
the  largest  amount.  The  foil  is  turned 
over  to  the  anti-tuberculosis  associa¬ 
tion. 

'Phone  Salutation 

HOW  do  they  answer  the  telephone? 

An  amusing  feature  story  can  be 
written  from  the  manner  in  which 
local  firms  answer  the  telephone,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  name  of  the  firm 
includes  four  or  more  individuals. 

Finding  a  group  of  such  names  listed 
under  “Attorneys”  in  the  telephone 
book,  20  names  were  called  at  ran¬ 
dom  recently.  The  firms  with  names 
which  sound  like  a  trunk  falling  down 
stairs — names  like  Armstrong,  Wea- 
dock  Elssery  &  Helm;  Bernstein,  Bern- 
■stein,  Bernstein  and  McCormick; 
Buckley,  Ledyard,  Dickinson  & 
Wright;  or  Bodman,  Longley,  Bogle, 
Middleton  &  Farley — do  not  adapt 
themselves  to  short  mouthfuls  by  tele¬ 
phone  operators.  It  usually  will  be 
found  the  name  is  shortened  to  the 


first  two  titles,  or  to  the  senior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  firm,  or  to  a  set  of  initials. 

All  of  which  reminds  us  that  the 
advertising  agency  BBD&O  several 
years  ago  had  a  new  girl  on  the 
switchboard  who,  instead  of  repeating 
the  initials  as  above,  said  to  everyone 
that  called:  “This  is  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn.”  The  late  Bob 
Mann  of  the  E.  &  P.  staff  replied  one 
day — “Hello,  hello,  hello  and  hello.” 

This  stunt  might  provide  a  humorous 
feature. 

Defense  Feature 

UNDER  the  heading  “Worcester  In¬ 
dustry  Aids  National  Defense,”  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette 
is  publishing  daily  a  photograph  and 
brief  description  of  various  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  in  the  city  engaged  in 
production  of  articles  for  defense. 
These  products  range  from  clothing 
and  shoes  for  the  new  army  selectees 
to  machine  guns  and  airplane  parts. 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  check  all 
photos  and  descriptions  with  local 
authorities — defense  protection,  etc. 

Weather  Tip 

BY  keeping  a  daily  record  of  tem¬ 
peratures  the  weather  reporter  can , 
establish  his  own  bureau  and  add  to  I 
his  value  to  his  paper. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  he  can  ' 
write  a  review  of  the  weather  by ' 
computing  average  temperature;  also  | 
he  can  give  the  date  of  the  hottest  or 
coldest  day  of  the  month,  give  the 
number  of  cloudy  and  sunny  days.  | 
All  this  information  comes  from  the  i 
simple  record  in  a  cheap  note  book. ' 
Each  page  should  be  ruled  into  four 
columns  with  a  pencil.  No.  1  column  i 
is  for  the  date;  No.  2  is  fur  the  a.m. 
temperature;  No.  3  is  for  the  p.m. 
temperature;  No.  4  is  for  notation  on 
the  kind  of  day — i.e.,  fair,  rain,  snow.  i 


Youngstown  retail 
sales  increased  18%  in 
February,  1941,  over  the 
same  month  of  1940,  re¬ 
flecting  the  continued 
capacity  operations  of 
the  district's  industries. 

The  Vindicator's  cir¬ 
culation,  exceeding  70,- 
000  daily  and  82,000  Sun¬ 
day,  covers  more  than 
106%  of  the  Youngstown 
City  Zone  and  over  85% 
of  the  population  of  this 
prosperous  5  county  area. 

Binbirat^r 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Ndlioiul  Representatives 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Atlanta 
Detroit  •  Boston  •  Chicagt)  •  Kansas  City 


IN  WASHINGTON 
by  Peter  Edson 


different  from  any 
other  Capital  column 


This  is  what  editors 
and  publishers  say: 


“.  .  .  you  have  hit  upon  ex¬ 
actly  what  Main  Street  Amer¬ 
ica  would  like  from  Washing¬ 
ton.” — Louis  Spilman,  Publish¬ 
er,  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News- 

Virginian. 

»  «  * 

“.  .  .  you  are  picking  ‘the 

cream  of  the  crop’  for  editorial 
treatment.” — H.  E.  Rasmussen, 
Publisher,  Austin  (Minn.) 
Daily  Herald. 

*  *  * 

“Your  stuff  is  highly  readable 
and  the  real  import  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Washington  shines 
through.” — Don  Weaver,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 

e 

“.  .  .  right  down  my  alley. 
Witty,  pointed  and  a  strong 
leaning  toward  human  inter¬ 
est.” — Frank  Grimes,  Editor, 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News. 

Ct  Cf  Ki 

“There  is  so  much  pontifical 
and  serious  stuff  coming  out  of 
Washington  that  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  a  column  like 
yours.”— Franklin  R.  Little, 
Publisher,  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.) 
Journal. 

«  *  * 

“To  rnost  of  us  in  the  ‘sticks’ 
Washington  is  a  place  detached 
and  you  are  helping  us  to  see 
the  human  side  of  it.” — Merwin 
M.  Youngs,  Editor,  Houghton 
(Mich.)  Mining  Gazette. 

Write  us  for  more 
comments  from 
other  editors. 


Interpreting 
Washington 
for  the  people 
back  home! 
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SIX  MORE  Newspapers 


Change  to  Intertype  Regal 


The  trend  toward  bigger  and  better  news  types  continues  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Here  are  six  recent  Regal  installations 


Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  Herald 


This  newspaper  of  the  Ridder  chain  is  now  appearing  in  8  point  Regal 
No.  2.  M.  M.  Oppegard  is  the  president  and  publisher.  The  Herald  is 
published  mornings,  evenings,  and  Sundays. 


Tyler.  Texas.  Courier -Times  and  Telegraph 


The  Courier-Times,  an  afternoon  newspaper,  and  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph,  both  published  by  the  T.  R.  Butler  Estate,  recently  installed 
Intertype  Regal  news  type  and  a  “streamlined”  style  of  makeup. 


High  Point,  N.  C..  Enterprise 


This  evening  and  Sunday  paper,  of  which  R.  B.  Terry  is  president,  is 
another  recent  convert  to  Intertype  Regal  news  type . . .  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  its  readers  and  advertisers. 


Waco,  Texas,  News -Tribune  and  Times-Herald 


Both  the  News-Tribune,  morning,  and  the  Times-Herald,  evening,  are 
now  dressed  in  Intertype  Regal,  7  point  No.  2.  E.  S.  Fentress  is  the 
publisher.  Both  papers  have  made  other  improvements  recently,  in 
makeup  and  in  the  handling  of  news,  and  their  readers  have  received 
these  changes  with  enthusiasm. 


Does  your  newspaper  need  a  new  dress?  Send  for  specimens  of  Regal  and 
compare  them  with  the  news  type  you  are  now  using.  Write  Intertype,  Brooklyn 


CAIRO  FAMILf  AtiO  RC.GAL 


STEP  AHEAD  WITH  INTERTYPE  FACES 


I 


ROCKFORD 


FOR  SALES ! 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  in-  .  So,  if  a  newspaper  should 

vents  the  wry,  dry,  retort  in  its  wV/UI  I  ‘agree  or  arrange’  with  or  some  of 

serial  story  “The  Poison  Crystal”:  ,  •  those  here  enjoined  to  publish  their 

“You’re  a  little  off,  there,”  said  n©"Xl©Clinily  111  side  of  the  controversy,  thereby  nee- 

Rockwood.  “One  of  us  certainly  essarily  tending  to  ‘discourage’  the 

killed  Tess,  and  we’re  all  suspected.”  L^Clliry  wCISG  sale  of  cut-rate  milk,  the  publishers 

“Don’t  spit  hairs.  Rock,”  snapped  i.  niight  likewise  be  subject  to  pxmish. 

Wheems.  Washington  D  C  h^r^  17-The  ment  for  contempt.” 

,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  b 

_  today  rejected  a  petition  for  re-hear-  m  h  nrs  »  \AT  It 

A  TELEPHONE  OPEIRATOR’S  wrong  ing  in  the  Meadowbrook  Dairies,  Inc.,  HAXll/  l<UV>/Jk  WAVt 
connection  broke  the  routine  of  case  and  the  original  decision  will  George  B.  Dolliver,  Jr.,  of  the  Big 
calls  being  made  by  Monroe  Court-  stand  in  spite  of  warning  by  Justices  Hapids  (Mich.)  Pioneer  and  son  of 
right,  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  reporter.  Black  and  Douglas  that  it  constitutes  the  editor  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Midi.) 

“Do  you  have  any  births  to  report  a  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press.  Enquirer  News,  recently  had  his  share 

today?”  he  asked  of  a  woman  whom  Meadowbrook  Dairies,  Inc.,  operat-  the  world’s  woe.  With  his  wife  in 
he  believed  to  be  the  operator  at  the  ing  in  Chicago,  HI.,  had  obtained  an  ®  hospital  for  a  major  operation,  their 
Ohio  State  University  Hospital.  injimction  restraining  striking  union  daughter  had  appendicitis  and  his  son, 

“No— none  of  us  girls  is  married,”  employes  from  picketing  its  cut  rate  George  HI,  was  taken  sick.  During  all 
came  the  surprising  reply,  apparently  sales  outlets.  The  court  of  original  hospitalization,  the  Dolliver  home 
from  a  co-ed  dormitory.  jurisdiction  issued  the  restraining  or-  was  left  unguarded  and  a  burglar 

der  with  a  clause  protecting  news-  gained  entrance. 

papers  against  contempt  proceedings  t Tn'ieeTTC 

for  any  published  matter  coinciding  Pl\£So  CLUD  1SSU£ 
with  the  union  drive  against  cut  rate  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  17  —  The 
milk  sales.  The  Illinois  appellate  forty-fifth  volume  of  “Once-A-Year,” 
court  rewrote  the  injunction  without  the  annual  publication  of  the  Milwau- 
The  spring  convention  of  the  New  that  protection,  and  the  Supreme  kee  Press  Club  and  the  oldest  publica. 
York  State  Circulation  Managers  As-  Court  indorsed  it.  tion  of  its  kind,  is  being  issued.  Doyle 

sociation  will  be  held  in  Binghamton  In  their  dissent.  Justices  Black  and  K.  Getter  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  April  IS  and  16.  Douglas  have  said:  staff,  edited  the  publication. 


THE  Boston  Herald  established  some 
kind  of  a  journalistic  scoop  with 
the  following  headline: 

THREE  TIMES  SACO 
MAYOR  DIES  AT  72 


Kditor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
‘Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


TRUTH  in  advertising  even  if  it  hurts 
seems  to  be  the  motto  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Shopping  News  which 
recently  advertised  “1500  REG.  69c 
SILK  TIES . $1.” 


WRITTEN  with  tongue  in  cheek,  per¬ 
haps.  was  this  real  estate  page  head¬ 
line  in  New  York  Times: 

BORIS  KARLOFF  RENTS 

EAST  66th  ST.  SUITE 


Other  Tenants  Go  To  East  and 
West  Side  Houses 


EVER  ALERT  TO  take  advantage  of 
trends  and  fads  to  boost  his  circu¬ 
lation.  Virgil  McCarley,  editor  of  the 
Maypearl  (Tex.)  Weekly  Chronicle, 
advises  his  readers: 

“Subscribe  for  the  Chronicle.  It’s 
the  only  paper  in  Ellis  County  con¬ 
taining  Vitamin  B.” 

■ 

OPTIMISM  reaches  new  heights  in 
classified  ad  in  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune: 


WOULD  like  to  get  in  touch  with  lady 


whom  I  met  at  California  World’s  Ex¬ 
position  in  1939.  Write  Box  504,  Tri¬ 
bune. 


ENTHRALLING  short  short  story  told 
in  classified  columns  of  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Herald-Sun: 


SPECIAL  NOTICE! 


TO  JOHN  DOE  AND  OTHERS  GIVING 
.\LI.\SES  such  as,  and-  or,  “Ray  Doyle,” 
"Claiborne  Jones,”  “Bob  Morton,”  “George 
Kay,’*  "Lee  Brown,”  and  especially  students 
of  a  certain  university,  YOU  ARE  HEREBY 
NOTIFIED  that  the  woman  you  have  been 
calling  at  my  home  in  the  daytime  and  dead 
hours  of  the  night  no  longer  resides  there, 
.\ND  I  WARN  YOU  to  stop  calling  for  her 
at  my  home. 

A  FATHER 


IT'S  TIMING  THAT  WINS  IN  SPORTS.  IT'S  TIM- 
ing.  too,  when  bidding  for  sales.  Rockford,  Amer¬ 
ica's  second  largest  machine  tool  center,  is  today 
primed  for  proper  sales  timing.  Work  and  wages 
here  are  setting  new  records  daily.  Retail  cash 
registers  are  ringing  up  five  million  dollars  month¬ 
ly.  The  nation's  largest  army  reception  center.  Comp 
Grant,  is  swinging  into  action.  It's  certainly  the  op¬ 
portune  moment  to  capture  prize  dollars  from  Rock¬ 
ford  families  with  timely  insertions  of  sales-winning 
newspaper  copy. 


Mister  —  we  don’t 

cover  all  New  Ha¬ 
ven — but  we  do  cover  nearly 
four  out  of  every  five  homes 
that  can  afford  telephones. 


Neither  can  YOU  cover 
New  Haven  successfully — 
without  our  coverage! 


Register-Republic 

mORniRG  STHF 


The  New  Haven 

J  oiir  nal-Cour  ier 

>iew  Haven,  Conn. 
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A  REPORT 

to  America 


The  Ford  Motor  Company’s  business  has 
always  been  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
American  people.  In  providing  them  with 
low-cost  transportation  for  the  past  38 
years,  we  have  developed  one  of  the 
country’s  largest  and  most  useful  industrial 
units.  During  a  national  emergency,  we 
feel  that  these  facilities  should  be  devoted 
without  reserve  to  our  country’s  needs. 
Toward  that  end  we  started  rolling 
months  ago,  with  these  results: 

1A  $21,000,000  Ford  airplane  engine  factory, 
started  only  6  months  ago,  is  nearly  completed. 
Production  will  start  with  an  initial  order  for 
•4,236  eighteen  cylinder,  air>cooled,  double-row, 
radial  engines. 

\\  e  are  building  a  new  $800,000  Ford  magne¬ 
sium  alloy  foundry,  one  of  the  few  in  the 
country.  It  is  already  producing  lightweight  air¬ 
plane  engine  castings. 

3  .Army  reconnaissance  cars — military  vehicles 
of  an  entirely  new  type — are  rolling  off  special 
Ford  assembly  lines  at  the  rate  of  more  than  600 
a  month.  We  have  produced  Army  staff  cars  and 
bomber  service  trucks. 

The  government  has  given  the  “go-ahead” 
and  work  is  now  under  way  for  the 
fast  construction  of  an  $1 1,000,000  Ford 
plant  to  produce  bomber  airframe  as¬ 
semblies  by  mass  production  methods. 


Several  months  ago  work  was  started,  on 
our  own  initiative,  on  an  entirely  new  1500 
horsepower  airplane  engine  especially  designed 
for  mass  production.  This  engine  is  now  in  the 
test  stage  and  plans  are  being  developed  for 
producing  it  in  large  quantities  when  and  if 
needed. 

6  A  Ford  aircraft  apprentice  school  has  been 
established,  to  train  2000  students  at  a  time. 

That  is  a  report  of  progress  to  date. 

The  experience  and  facilities  of  this 
company  can  be  used  to  do  much  of  the 
job  which  America  now  needs  to  get  done 
in  a  hurry.  Our  way  of  working,  which 
avoids  all  possible  red  tape,  enables  us  to 
get  results  and  get  them  fast.  This  benefits 
users  of  our  products  and  workers  who 
produce  them. 

We  are  ready  to  make  anything  we 
know  how  to  make,  to  make  it  to  the 
limit  of  our  capacity  if  need  be,  to  make 
it  as  fast  as  we  can  go,  and  to  start  the 
next  job  whenever  our  country  asks  us 
to.  And  to  this  end,  we  know  we  have 
the  full  confidence  and  loyal  sup¬ 
port  of  the  workmen  throughout 
our  plants. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
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EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHER 


TO  PUBLISHERS: 


The  hiisliel  over  the  Anierieaii  lleu^|^a|^e^*^  li^ht 
has  been  there  lo!  these  many  years. 

Newspapers  are  like  people — what  everylKKly 
thinks  about  them  is  the  sum  total  of  what  they 
have  heard,  seen  and  read  almiit  them. 

And  what  everybody  has  been  hearing  almiit 
the  newspapers  sinee  the  oldest  spaee  buyer  was 
an  offiee  boy  hasn't  been  all  to  the  good. 

Take  what  the  newspapers  have  Iwen  saying 
about  eaeh  other,  for  instanee.  ^'hat  has  the 
advertiser  heard  the  publisher  say  almiit  his 
eompetitor? 

“Tfiol  so-anfi-HO  across  the  street  .  .  .” 

“Say,  if  you  could  see  his  REAL  circulation 
figures  .  .  .” 

“Jf  hy  he's  got  no  more  excuse  for  that  gyp 
line  rate  .  .  .” 

And  to  eoiinteraet  this,  what  good  things  have 
advertisers  heard  all  the  netrspopers  say  alMuit 
eaeh  other? 

..  • 

...  ,  •  . 

AIKANWIII I/E.  wliat  has  the  pnhiir  seen  the 
t*(lit«>rs  u'rlle  about  eaeh  other?  Nothing  good 
except  ol)ituaries.  And  when  outsiders,  moved 
by  the  desire  to  discredit  the  press,  have  put  in 
their  few  well-cliosen  words,  the  newspapers 
obligingly  have  jtrinted  tliem. 

Nobody  went  out  of  his  way  to  say  (food 
things  about  the  newspapers,  and  the  news¬ 
papers  didn't  bother  to  state  their  own  case. 

I'he  re.snlt?  The  public /orf/o/ — if  it  ever  knew 
— how  much  it  depends  upon  newspapers — 
forgot  that  the  newspaper  is  the  mainstay  of 
American  Democracy,  forgot  that  news|)aper 
advertising  is  the  bulwark  of  the  American 
system  of  free  competition. 


'I'o  make  the  public  and  the  odrertisers  re¬ 
member,  publishers  throughout  the  nation 
have  forme<l  the  Newspaper  Publishers  (.'om- 
mittee,  with  the  dual  objt'ct  of  maintaining  the 
newspaper’s  freedom  and  restoring  newspaper 
linage. 

\V  eek  after  week  the  advertisements  of  the 
News|)aper  Publishers  Committee,  one  of  w  Inch 
is  shown  on  the  opposite  page,  are  published  in 
the  display  columns  of  the  participating  news- 
|)apers  to  hammer  home  the  memorable  fact 
that  the  free  j)ress  is  the  Champion  of  D(‘m<K*- 
racy.  Week  after  week,  these  advertisements 
show  general  and  retail  advertisers  the  value  of 
display  space  when  used  eonfiuuously.  N.P.C. 
members,  using  their  own  adv’ertising  columns 
continuously  to  tell  their  story,  are  proving 
I  heir  faith  in  their  medium. 

M(‘rchandising  materials,  fnrni.shed  as  a  part 
of  the  non-profit  NM*.C'.  program,  enable  par¬ 
ticipating  publishers  to  round  out  a  complete 
selling  job.  'I'he  N.P. ('.  is  re-.sclling  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  public — and  general  and  retail  advertisers 
— on  news|)a|)crs. 

•  •  • 

Your  paper  has  a  .stake  in  this  program,  now 
planned  through  More  than  SOO  part  ici- 

pat  ing|)ublishers  are  fighting  your  batth*.  Every 
new  pa|)er  that  runs  the  N.P.C.  ads,  every 
new  publisher  who  joins  the  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  ('ommittee  ad«ls  h)rce  to  the  campaign. 
'Pile  participating  mcmlx'rs  ask  yon  to  share  in 
its  recipnK’al  Ix'netits.  'I'here's  insurance  for 
your  profe.ssional  rights  and  a  magnet  for  mwv 
linage  waiting  for  yon  if  you'll  write  the  News¬ 
paper  Publi.shcrs  ('ommittee  nea<h|narters. 
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HAPPEMfED  her0! 


■pWANCESATBEHINDTHE  MAGINOT. 
A  Her  fatuous  politicians  and  her  ser¬ 
vile  press  lulled  the  public  into  a  fool’s 
sense  of  security. 

Uncle  Sam  sat  complacently  between 
his  two  oceans.  But  here,  suddenly, 
AN  AROUSED  PUBLIC  OPINION  drives 
Uncle  Sam  to  the  GREATEST  REARMA¬ 
MENT  EFFORT  THE  WORLD  HAS  EVER 
WITNESSED. 

What  AROUSED  this  public  opinion?  It 
wasn’t  the  admirals  and  the  generals.  It 
wasn’t  the  politicians,  busy  with  their 
personal  axe-grinding.  It  wasn’t  Busi¬ 
ness,  occupied  with  problems  of  custom¬ 
ers,  products,  profits. 

Some  unpopular  fellow— all  alone  at 
first  raised  his  voice:  **  We  need  o  bigger 
and  better  army."  The  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  his  speech.  A  much  MORE  popu¬ 
lar  fellow  answered  him:  "It  will  cost 
money— and  we  are  safe  enough  as  we 
are."  The  newspapers  reported  HIS 
speech.  Soon  another  voice— and  another 
—and  another — took  up  the  discussion. 
The  newspapers  printed  BOTH  sides  of 
the  news. 


it  to  the  effort  and  sacrifice  we  are  now 
putting  forth? 

As  it  is,  we  are  in  this  thing  with  our 
eyes  open.  We’ve  had  a  free  and  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  fact  and  opinion.  We  know 
what  we’re  doing,  why  we  are  doing  it. 
The  decisions  we  are  making  are  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  people— an  enlightened, 


took  to  build  a  bomber  or  a  battleship. 
An  air-line  president  made  a  statement 
—a  labor  leader  and  a  congressman  and 
an  industrialist  took  issue  with  a  banker 

You  saw  and  read  all  these,  along  with 
a  thousand  other  things  which  shifted 
America  from  listless,  low  speed  into 
high  gear. 

While  there  was  yet  time— and  be¬ 
cause  we  were  all  yet  free  to  speak  our 
minds,  express  our  opinions  and  print 


■UT  RIMEMBER,  their  job  is  NEVER  FIN¬ 
ISHED.  Tomorrow’s  news  is  just  as  vital 
as  today’s.  Censorship,  suppression  and 
restraint,  placed  upon  your  newspapers, 
are  only  ways  of  closing  your  eyes  and 
ears  to  what  is  going  on.  Keep  your 
papers  FREE,  independent,  responsible 
to  you,  the  reader,  alone! 


NOW  IMAGINE,  IF  YOU  Will,  a  nation  like 
ours  which  lacked  JUST  ONE  THING - 
a  free  press.  Suppose  we  let  “the  govern¬ 
ment’’  say  what  could  or  could  not  be 
told.  And  suppose  that  government,  for 
any  reason  whatever,  preferred  to  keep 
you,  the  citizen,  in  the  dark.  France’s 
government  preferred  that  course. 

How  would  we  ever  have  aroused  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  workers  and  bankers  and 
housewives— the  whole  nation  in  fact — 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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ANOTHER  FALLACY 

JOHN  13.  HAGGERTY,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  still 
thinks  there  is  merit  in  hi.s  idea  »»f  taxing  and 
otherwise  limiting  the  revenue  of  raflict  broadcast¬ 
ing  so  that  buyers  of  advertising  would  have  to 
use  printed  media.  In  the  three  weeks  that  have 
passed  since  his  proposal  w'as  announced  at 
Miami,  w'e  have  not  been  able  to  find  anyone 
who  agrees  with  him,  even  among  the  intended 
beneficiaries  of  his  revolutionary  scheme.  He  now 
challenges  the  makers  of  printed  media  to  propose 
a  better  method  of  halting  radio  invasion  of  the 
advertising  field  than  the  taxation  of  radio 
revenues. 

His  comparisons  of  1939  with  19ri9  to  show  the 
losses  of  revenue  suffered  by  newspapers  and 
magazines,  the  loss  of  employment  and  wages  to 
printing  craftsmen,  the  necessary  increase  in  sub¬ 
scription  rates  to  offset  lost  advertising  revenue — 
all  of  these  are  twice-told  tales  to  the  publi.shing 
fraternity.  .\s  comparisons,  we  believe  them  to 
Ik;  unsound,  because  the  tops  in  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  reached  in  19'i9  are  recognized  by  many 
economists  today  as  representing  a  considerable 
volume  of  advertising  money  that  was  .squandered 
rather  than  usefully  employed. 

Mr.  Haggerty  introduces  a  new  element  into 
hi.s  latest  blast.  He  says  that  “the  real  freedom 
of  the  press  is  jeopardized  w'hen  we  find  pub¬ 
lishers,  in  many  cases,  forced  through  unfair 
competitive  conditions  in  their  trade  areas  to 
purchase,  at  heavy  costs,  radio  stations,  thus 
becoming  dependent  upr)n  the  gcxKlwill  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  to  protect  the.se  investments  an<l 
in  order  to  insure  the  continued  value  of  the.s«' 
radio  investments,  po.ssibly  subservient,  even  in 
their  newspaj>er  columns,  to  the  wi.shes  of  a  con¬ 
trolling  and  dominating  government  agency.” 

That’s  a  ghost  story.  We  doubt  that  Mr.  Hag¬ 
gerty  can  name  one  newspa[)er  which  was 
forced,  by  any  measures,  to  piirc-hasc  a  radio 
station. 

Newsj)aper.s  which  own  stations  and  know  how 
to  use  them  have  found  radio  a  sound  investment 
and  a  useful  adjunct  to  their  printed  pages. 
Many  other  newspapers  which  desire  to  add  radio 
to  their  service  are  unable  to  do  so  because  all 
available  facilities  have  been  licensed  for  their 
trade  areas.  Show  the  average  i)ublisher  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  radio  license  and  no  one  will 
have  to  force  him  to  take  advantage  of  it.  When 
FM  becomes  commercially  practical  on  a  broad 
.scale,  we  are  certain  that  many  more  newspaper.- 
will  seek  radio  licenses.  No  compulsion  will  be 
needed. 

The  potential  i)eril  to  newspaixT  freedom 
through  ownership  of  a  broadcasting  licen.se  by 
a  publi.sher  has  often  been  di.scussed.  There  has 
been  no  reix)rted  instance  of  attempted  govern¬ 
ment  coercion  or  influence  on  either  radio  or 
newspaper  editorial  policies,  despite  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  desirable  broadcasting  privi¬ 
leges  are  held  by  newspapers  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  Roosevelt  Administration.  The  danger  exists 
in  theory;  in  practice,  any  effort  to  make  renewal 
of  a  radio  license  contingent  upon  a  charge  of 
newspaper  editorial  policy  is  oj)en  to  .so  many 
counter-attacks  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  at¬ 
tempted. 

The  answer  to  Mr.  Haggerty’s  challenge  re¬ 
mains  unchanged.  Newspapers  and  magazine.- 
have  to  compete  against  each  other  and  again.st 
all  other  media  on  their  own  merits.  They  have 
those  merits.  They  have  advantages  over  radio 
that  the  latter  can  never  overcome,  from  the 


1  A  L 


And  the  Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth: 
in  that  day  there  shall  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name 
one. — Zechariah  XIV :9. 


standpoint  of  protlucing  results  for  the  advertiser. 
Mr.  Haggerty’s  letter,  reproduc-ed  on  another 
page,  suggests  that  the  radio  has  been  preferred 
by  advertising  agencies  over  printed  media  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rebate  and  discount  policies  of  the 
broadcasters,  which  permit  the  agencies  to  retain 
a  larger  part  of  the  advertising  dollar  for  them¬ 
selves. 

If  that  is  true,  and  if  the  printers’  organi¬ 
zation  believes  it  is  unfair  competition,  the 
remedy  is  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
not  through  the  devious  and  dangerous  method 
of  confiscatory  taxation.  In  an  hour  when  un¬ 
scrupulous  men  all  over  the  w'orld  are  seeking  to 
regulate  and  to  gag  free  speech,  it  will  not  do  for 
Americans  to  create  a  technique  which,  applied 
successfully  to  broadcasting,  could  easily  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  fields  of  printed  media. 

We  suggested  a  month  ago,  and  we  believe  con¬ 
structively,  that  newspapers  and  magazines  must 
do  a  better  job  of  informing  the  public  and  as 
bearers  of  commercial  announcements  than  the 
broadcasters  do.  They  must  also  do  a  far  better 
job  of  promotion  and  .selling  than  they  have  done 
for  most  of  the  past  10  years.  We  suggested  also 
that  the  printers  can  help  by  the  elimination  of 
union  praetic-es  which  increase  publishing  costs 
without  adding  an  iota  to  either  the  information 
or  the  advertising  value  of  a  publication.  If  these 
conditions  are  met,  the  publishing  and  printing 
industries  and  their  workers’  organization  will  end 
the  era  of  declining  figures  that  the  printers  now' 
cite. 

It  will  take  thought,  work,  sacrifice,  and 
will  probably  cause  some  casualties,  but  it  will 
not  imjK'ril  the  whole  structure  of  free  press  as 
the  printers’  tax  proj)o.sal  threatens  to  do. 

QUOTING  MR.  ROOSEVELT 

“I  THINK  it  altogether  fitting,  particularly  in 
these  critical  days,  that  Boston  University 
should  ba.se  its  Founders’  Day  celebration  on  the 
significance  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

“The  Fathers  of  the  Constitution  wi.sely  guar¬ 
anteed  in  the  organic  law  of  the  land  the.se  great 
liasic  freedoms:  free<loiii  of  conscience  and  of 
edneation.  «)f  the  pre.ss,  of  .s[K?eeh,  an»l  of  as.sembly. 
N(»t  the  least  of  the.si>  is  freedom  of  the  press, 
without  which  our  in.stitntions  i>f  denuMTaey  could 
not  Ik'  maintained. 

“Indwd,  .since  in  the  last  analy.sis.  demcKratic 
government  is  government  by  public  opinion,  it  is 
fd  paramount  inqM>rtance  that  ]»nblie  opinion  be 
fully  informe<l.  This  must  be  guaranteed  through 
the  pre.ss,  through  the  forum  of  debate  and  dis- 
eu.ssion,  and  in  these  twentieth  centurj'  days, 
through  the  magic  of  radio.  .\11  of  these  agencies 
of  information  must  be  kept  free  and  oi)en  and 
a<-eessible  to  all  as  the  wellsprings  from  which 
our  dennKTacy  draws  its  very  life.” — Extract  from 
a  letter  from  President  Franklin  I).  Roosevelt  to 
Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  President  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  Boston,  m  connection  with  the  university's 
11th  annual  Founders’  Day  celebration,  March 
13,  1941. 

That  savs  it  all. 


ADVERTISING  AND  DEFENSE 

UNEASINESS  that  verges  on  pessimism  has  been 

expressed  in  private  talks  by  men  who  believe 
they  are  in  close  touch  with  business,  concerning 
the  employment  of  advertising  by  eoncerns 
heavily  involved  with  national  defense  produc¬ 
tion.  The  fear  seems  to  be  that  demands  of  the 
defense  program  may  become  so  heavy  that  manu¬ 
facture  of  goods  for  the  consumer  market  may 
be  reduced  to  minimum  replac-ement  levels,  there¬ 
by  creating  a  strong  seller’s  market. 

Our  own  observations  to  date  do  not  confirm 
that  view.  All  of  the  major  motor  manufacturers, 
for  instance,  are  proceeding  with  normal  news¬ 
paper  advertising  schedules  thi.s  Spring. 

Manufacturers  whose  plants  are  given  almost 
entirely  to  defense  production  can  learn  from 
British  experience  that  it  is  good  business  to  keep 
their  names  and  reputations  alive  among  their 
former  customers  for  consumer  goods.  Any  other 
course  means  yielding  their  peace-time  markets 
to  realistic  competitors  who  keep  their  advertis¬ 
ing  alive.  Regardless  of  all  the  long  faces  that 
are  being  made  about  the  future  of  the  worid 
when  peace  returns,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  will  still  be  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
to  be  housed,  fed,  and  clothed,  and  that  job  will 
have  to  be  done  regardless  of  debts  or  dictators. 

Defense  production  is  the  order  of  today.  It  is 
bound  to  dislocate  many  peacetime  acti^•ities. 
That  fact,  in  itself,  calls  for  the  u.se  of  advertising 
to  keep  the  public  abreast  of  the  story'  of  indus¬ 
try.  Use  of  advertising  for  frank  statements  of 
policy  in  labor  disputes  has  not  been  intensive 
enough.  It  is  the  most  effective  weapon  at  hand 
for  combating  and  thw’arting  whatever  subversive 
or  .sabotaging  influences  are  at  work  against  the 
defense  effort.  The  facts  of  industrial  policy  may 
not  be  clearly  perceptible  in  the  news  account  of 
a  labor  disturbance;  they  can  be  made  clear,  and 
they  should,  by  public  statements  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  responsible  business  people. 

We  And  no  reason  for  pessimism  as  to  the 
future  of  advertising,  especially  newspaper  adver- 
ti.sing.  in  the  dee[)ening  emergency.  We  find  every 
rea.snn  for  finding  new  uses  to  which  advertising 
may  be  put  to  help  the  national  cause,  and  we 
comineml  that  line  of  thought  to  the  newspaper 
field. 

FRANK  CARSON 

HIS  NAME  may  not  be  w-ritten  among  the  im¬ 
mortals  of  Ameriean  newspaperdom,  but  it 
w  ill  be  remembered  with  affection  by  hundreds  of 
newspaj)ermen  who  worked  with  and  for  Frank 
Carson  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  His  career 
spanned  one  of  the  most  colorful  eras  in  modem 
journali.sm,  and  his  .spirit  and  hi.s  methods  exempli- 
fietl  the  practices  of  that  era.  He  may,  in  fact, 
l>e  eredited  with  the  creation  of  some  techniques 
whicli  brightened  newspapers  between  1900  and 
1940.  He  called  them  “unorthodox  means  to 
learning  the  truth;”  critics  of  journalism  had  le&s 
complimentary  terms  for  their  description,  but 
they  find  it  hard  to  deny,  on  the  face  of  the  facts, 
that  Car.son’s  aim  was  to  get  the  news,  and  to 
get  it  first,  for  his  new.spaper. 

The  journalism  of  “The  Front  Page”  variety 
is  pretty  dead  today.  Beats  of  the  kind  that 
Car.son  strung  together  are  now  exceptional,  and 
few'  managing  editors  would  authorize  or  approve 
.some  of  the  tactics  b\'  which  they  were  obtained. 

Car.son’s  newspaper  work  w'as  always  marked 
by'  wit.  alertness,  aggressiveness,  and  uncon¬ 
querable  persi.stency';  they  are  qualities  .still  m- 
disi^ensable  in  journalism. 
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Grays  of  the  Elastem  Baseball  League. 
PERSONAL  John  L.  Meyer,  secretary-treasurer, 

t/Cn^TTON  Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  re- 

MtWllwl’l  turned  to  his  home  in  Chicago  last 

—  week,  following  an  operation  at  St. 

VICTOR  MURDOCK,  editor,  Wichita  Joseph’s  Hospital. 

Eagle,  with  his  married  daughter, 

S  “  “  In  The  Business  Office 


mala.  Central  r 
America ,  this 
month. 

J.  Albert  Dear, 

Jr,  executive 
eitor,  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jer¬ 
sey  Journal,  will 
address  members 
of  the  Jersey 
City  Museum 
Association  at 
the  opening  of 
the  newspapCT 
exhibition  to  be 

held  on  March  26  in  Jersey  City 

Col.  Robert  W.  Davis,  publisher 


uriajra  ui  uaacuait  league.  — TTC%  t  j  j  i-i  ati..  , 

John  L.  Meyer,  secretary-treasurer,  FOLKS  Vv  ORTH  i 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  re- 
turned  to  his  home  in  Chicago  last  w  W  iJN  w 

week,  following  an  operation  at  St.  — — | 
Joseph’s  Hospital.  WHEN  John  M.  Mooney  joined  the  i 

staff  of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker- 

T  im  T»  •  bocker  News  14  years  ago,  one  of  his  I 

In  The  Business  Oince  first  feature  as-  _  I 

signments  was  a 

NA'l’l'  S.  GEYLIN  has  been  appointed  story  on  the  con— 
local  advertising  manager  of  the  New  struction  of  the 
York  Post.  He  has  been  manager  of  Sacandaga  dam 
the  classified  advertising  department  in  the  foothills 
since  1934.  He  will  continue  to  have  of  the  Adiron- 
charge  of  all  classified  advertising  divi-  dacks. 
sions  in  addition  to  all  local  retail  ad-  ffiig  week  he 
vertising  other  than  that  of  depart-  fiag  a  special  re- 
ment  stores.  Miss  Estelle  Hamburger,  ward  for  having 
publicity  director  of  the  Post,  will  con-  done  a  thorough 
tinue  in  full  charge  of  department  reporting  job. 
store  advertising.  Governor  Leh- 

Glenn  E.  Martin  has  been  named  man  appointed  John  M.  Mooney 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the  him  a  member  of 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  succeeding  the  Hudson  River  Regulating  District 


THEY’RE 

ASKING 

FOR 

LAUGHS! 


John  M.  Mooney 


Col.  Robert  W.  Davis,  pubUsher,  Charles  H.  Mjwre,  recently  named  as  Board  until  August,  1942  The  job; 

Corbondale  till  1  Free  Press  Ls  com-  advertising  director  of  the  paper,  carries  no  salary  but  members  receive  | 

.nJino  of  *1.0  i<uuk’ Tofo..*-.  Martin  started  his  service  with  the  fees  for  meeting  attendance.  A  gi- 

of  the  Illinois  Na^nal^ua^,  l7-  Gaze^  as  a  carrier  boy  in  1920,  and  gantic  ^oject  of  flood  wntrol  in  the  | 

«n*lv  into  fKo  the  last  foUT  years  has  been  copy  upper  Hudson  River  is  under  the 


of  the  Illinois  National  Guard,  re-  as  a  car 

cently  inducted  into  the  regular 
army  and  stationed  at  Camp  Forrest,  manager. 

Tam.  J-  D.  Funk,  ge 


J.  D.  Funk,  general  manager,  Santa 


jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

Mooney  was  also  honored  recently  | 


p  p  AHiar  niiKUcko..  n  „  Monica  (Cal.)  Outlook,  and  secretary-  with  election  as  president  of  the  Leg-  ,  _ 

treasurer  of  the  California  Newspaper  islative  Correspondents  AssociaUon  , 
ftf  ihp  Trr  Npw<matw»r  'IvnHicat*  Publishers  Association,  and  Ed  Ains-  and  will  preside  at  the  armual  stunt 

’wdpned  as  a  mem^r  hnarH  nt  Worth,  columnlst,  Los  Angeles  Times,  dinner  later  this  month.  .-j 

resigned  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  *i t  „  Wc  is  the  second  member  of  the  — 


directors  and  as  president  of  the 
Davenport  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany. 

W.  W.  Waymack,  vice-president  and 


were  initiated  into  the  Los  Angeles 
alumni  chapter.  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
March  11. 

Fred  W.  Cobley,  classified  manager 


dinner  later  this  month. 

He  is  the  second  member  of  the , 
Knickerbocker  News  staff  to  be  sin-  ' 
gled  out  by  the  Governor  this  year 
for  state  honors.  Henry  W.  Stock,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  was  named  a  mem- 


-h'tor  of  tho nirr  Tk  of  Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press,  verusing  .uau-K,:i,  , 

has  been  elected  president  of  the  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the, 


Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  ad-  “  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 

dressed  the  Chicago  Association  of  ^  ^  Califor^  - - - 

Comm^  ^ncheon,  March  19.  socStion.  Other  offi^rs  S^IcCAMA  Lyfe  Johnson,  of  the  Concordia  (Kan.)  , 

L  HL  White  publisher’  Mexico  are  Selwyn  Chaffee,  Rtrerside  Enter-  Blade  Empire  advertismg  st^,  and  ^ 
(Mo.)  Dady  Ledger,  has  been  named  jy^ise,  vice-president;  Joe  Weiss,  AI-  Murray  Mason  have  been  added  to  | 
president  of  the  Mexico  Savings  bank  hambra  Post-Advocate  secretarv-  the  Mercury -Chronicle  staff, 
by  the  board  of  directors.  and  Toby  w£  iJng  Tack  MUton  R.  Miller,  general  manager, 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor,  Cleveland  Press-Telegram,  and  William  Cass,  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  dis- 
Press,  is  a  grandfather  at  43.  His  Inglewood  News,  executive  commit-  cussed  “Famous  Finds  of  ’47’s”  March 
daughter,  Mrs.  Shirley  Seltzer  Cooper,  teeman.  11  before  the  Fort  Orange  Stamp  Club 

wife  of  Arthur  E.  Cooper,  Cleveland  l  Roy  Phillips,  advertising  man-  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

^n^r  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  and  John  R.  Marks,  circulation  P.  R.  Pettit,  Memphis  (Term.)  Pub-  j 

manager,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-  lishing  Co.  advertising  director,  and  j 
CoL  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  Times,  recently  were  awarded  medal-  Pierre  Martineau,  promotion  director,  ^ 
and  publisher,  Chicago -Tribune,  will  lions  and  plaques  in  recognition  of  representing  both  the  Press  Scimitar  \ 
be  guest  speaker  at  Beloit  College  in  their  achievements  in  increasing  mem-  and  the  Commercial  Appeal,  last  week  | 
Beloit,  Wis.,  April  9.  bership  of  the  Asheville  Lions  Club,  conducted  a  division  meeting  of  the  j 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Abert,  Mil-  William  Block,  assistant  general  Mississippi  &hol^c  Press  Associa- ■ 


Beloit,  Wis.,  April  9.  bership  of  the  Asheville  Lions  Club,  conducted  a  division  meeting  o 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Abert,  Mil-  William  Block,  assistant  general  Mississippi  &hol^c  Press  Ass 
waukee,  announce  the  arrival  of  a  manager,  Toledo  Blade,  has  departed  Mississippi  State  College, 

daughter  at  Columbia  Hospital,  March  for  Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  O.,  as  a  A.  J.  Binnie,  assistant  advertising 
9,  named  Barbara  Ann  for  her  mother,  Selective  Service  inductee.  Mr.  manager,  Montreal  Daily  Star,  has 


the  former  Barbara  Grant,  daughter  Block,  younger  son  of  Paul  Block,  been  notified  by  cable  that  his  son. 


AND 
NANCY 
HAS  ’EM! 


A.S  the  world  situation  grows 
graver,  the  demand  for  bright. 


of  Harry  J.  Grant,  chairman  of  the  publisher  of  the  Blade,  trained  for  his  Sgt.  Pilot  Alfred  E.  Binnie,  21,  of  the  j  eheery  entertainment  grows 


board  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Mr.  executive  work  in  many  departments  Royal  Air  Force,  who  had  been  pilot- 
Abert  is  an  executive  of  the  Journal’s  of  the  Blade,  and  all  departments  were  ing  bombers  over  enemy  territory,  is 


radio  station  WTMJ. 


represented  at  a  farewell  party  March  reported  missing. 


S.  G.  McClure,  publisher,  Santa  H  in  the  Commodore  Perry  hotel. 

Monica  (Cal.)  Evening  Outlook,  has  Paul  K.  Chappie,  formerly  business  t_  •PViii  Pv4ilrtrirv1  Pr^omo 

been  appointed  Santa  Monica’s  repre-  manager  of  the  Ashland  (Wis.)  Press,  m  me  i:.QHOriai  nooms 

^^e  on  the  Me^^litan  Water  is  now  advertising  manager  of  the  HERBERT  O’KEEF,  assistant  city 
Southern  California  board  San  Gabriel  (Cal.)  Sun,  a  weekly.  editor,  and  Thomas  H.  Walker,  state 


if  directors. 

William  H.  Reed,  publisher,  Taun- 


greater.  And  that's  why  edi¬ 
tors,  in  ever-increasing  num- 
l>ers,  are  turning  to  Ernie 
!  Bushmiller’s  comic,  NANCY, 
j  NAN(]Y  has  what  it  takes  to 
make  people  feel  good  —  a 


ton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette,  addressed  a  Florida  vacation. 


die  Men’s  Forum  on  newspaper  pol¬ 
icies  at  Taunton,  March  12. 


B.  A.  Beaman,  director  of  publicity,  news  editor,  have  been  promoted  to  daily  tonie  of  fresh,  light  gags, 
Philadelphia  Record,  left  March  15  for  city  editor  and  assistant  managing  e 

Florida  vacation.  editor,  respectively,  of  the  Ra^h  brightening  the  pages  of 

Robert  L.  Smith,  general  manager.  News  and  Observer,  ■  21B  newspapers. 


editor,  respectively,  of  the  Raleigh 


Robert  L.  Smith,  general  manager.  News  and  Observer. 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  Mrs.  William  P.  Lindley,  news  editor,  | 


h  B.  White,  publisher,  Benton  Smith  and  their  daughter,  Patty,  are  Knoxville  Journal  for  the  last  four 


(Ark.)  Courier,  has  been  appointed 
(>y  Gov.  Homer  M.  Adkins  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Henderson  Teach- 


vacationing  at  the  Shore  Club,  Miami  years,  has  resigned  to  become  a  mem- 


Beach,  Fla. 

Forest  F.  Tipton,  general  manager. 


ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel.  Succeeding  Lindley  as  news 


era  College  at  Arkadelphia  for  a  two-  Washington  Court  House  (O.)  Record-  editor  will  be  Stephen  Humphrey,  for- 


''  Herald,  sustained  fractured  ribs  and  »ner  city  editor  of  the  Journal,  and  a 

Edward  T.  Austin,  editor-in-chief,  his  wife  head  injuries  in  a  traffic  member  of  the  staff  for  the  last  four 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune-  accident  recently.  years.  Sherlock  Hope  was  named  as- 

Sttn,  has  been  appointed  by  Mayor  . .  ’ 


NANCY  is  uvailahle  in  5-col. 
or  6-col.  strips  daily,  and  in 
standard  half-page  or  tabloid 
size  for  Sunday. 


memoer  or  me  siaii  lor  me  lasi  lour  . .  i  o 

years.  Sherlock  Hope  was  named  as-  May  we  send  you  samples  f* 


Kenneth  Templeton  has  been  pro- 


Pin  u  .  -  A.ennem  lempieion  nas  ooen  pro-  ,  “  ,  , 

deftiS'h^JJ^  co'iS^^^^  advertising  manager  of  the 


uousing  commuiee.  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury-Chron-  Post-Tribune. 

Elmer  L.  Schuyler,  editor,  Williams-  icle,  succeeding  Raymond  J.  Miller  Chuck  Chamberlain,  sports  editor,  j 
(Pa.)  Gazette  and  Bulletin,  on  who  recently  was  named  advertising  Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Express-Courier  , 
March  26  will  complete  30  years  of  manager  of  the  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  (or  two  and  a  half  years,  is  now  with  j 
«^ce  with  that  newspaper.  Mr.  Daily  Times.  Milton  Chilcott,  also  the  Associated  Press  in  the  Kansas 
Soniyler,  who  will  be  78  on  May  2,  is  formerly  on  the  advertising  staff  of  City,  Mo.,  bureau.  | 

®  Raeford,  N.  C.,  covering  Ae  Spring  the  Mercury-Chronicle  has  been  added  EHizabeth  May  Craig,  Washington  I 
naming  .season  of  the  Williamsport  to  the  advertising  staff  at  Okmulgee.  (Continued  on  next  page)  I 
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continued  from  page  25 


correspondent  for  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald  and  affiliated  papers, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
opening  session  of  Farm  and  Home 
week  at  the  University  of  Maine, 
March  24. 

Elford  Stover,  for  many  years  a 
reporter  on  the  Bath  (Me.)  Times, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Bath  Iron 
Works  office  staff. 

James  Q.  TTirasher,  for  five  years 
music  and  dramatic  critic,  Indianapolis 
Times,  has  joined  the  exploitation  staff 
of  Walt  Disney’s  film,  “Fantasia.” 


CDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Ewery  Sshtrday  Simet  ISM 


Indudint  Tkt  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Nrwsfaftr- 
Jawt,  merged  1925;  Tke  Feurui  Estau,  meigeo  \VZl 
‘Titles  Patented,  Regittersd  CootenU  Copjrriglited 
The  editor  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY  Inc. 
Jaues  Weight  Beown,  Prtsidnu 
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Succeeding  him  on  the  Times  is  Fre¬ 
mont  Power,  who  had  been  a  feature 
writer. 

Lt.  Robert  W.  Southam,  member  of 
the  Ottawa  Citizen  editorial  staff  on 
active  service  with  the  Royal  Canadian 
Naval  Volunteer  Reserve,  returned  to 
an  East  Coast  Canadian  Port  after 
spending  two  weeks’  furlough  in  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

G.  Carlton  Burdant,  Coldwater 
(Mich.)  Evening  Reporter  editorial 
staff,  has  volunteered  for  military  ser¬ 
vice  and  will  be  inducted  into  the 
army  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  March  30. 

A1  Makins,  managing  editor,  Man¬ 
hattan  (Kan.)  Chronicle,  received 
orders  March  12  to  report  immediately 
to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  for  a  year’s 
active  duty  as  Assistant  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  officer.  He  is  a  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Reserve  Corps. 

Donald  Thackrey  has  been  named 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Fremont 
(Neb.)  Tribune. 

Robert  G.  Kennedy,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citi¬ 
zen,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  are  the  parents 
of  a  son,  born  March  13. 

Rev.  Dr.  Albert  C.  Dieffenbach, 
religious  editor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Transcript,  has  been  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Bible 
Society. 

John  R.  Tavares,  editorial  staff. 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  is 
the  first  staff  member  to  be  called  for 
a  year  of  duty  and  is  now  at  Camp 
Edwards,  Falmouth,  on  Cape  Cod, 
Mass. 

Glenn  A.  Green,  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  at  Albany  and  New 
York,  was  appointed  March  14  by 
Gov.  Homer  M.  Adkins  as  director  of 
the  Arkansas  Publicity  Commission 
at  Little  Rock.  He  formerly  was  a 
staff  member  of  Little  Rock  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  succeeds  Marion  C.  Black¬ 
man,  formerly  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  staff,  who  will  be  associated 
with  John  F.  Wells,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Gazette,  in  advertising  research 
and  publicity  services  at  Little  Rock. 

Jerome  H.  Walker,  city  editor  of 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News, 
has  been  elected  secretary  of  Albany 
Boys’  Club  Inc.,  and  also  has  been 
named  a  member-at-large  of  Fort 
Orange  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Arthur  Halliburton,  art  director  of 
the  Arkansas  Publicity  Commission, 
resigned  March  15  to  join  the  news 
staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  as  reporter-photographer. 

William  C.  Chaplis,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  staff  photographer,  and  Mrs. 
Chaplis  March  14  announced  the  birth 
of  a  son. 

Harold  Requa,  formerly  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  editorial  staff,  has 
been  commissioned  a  lieutenant,  junior 
grade,  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  be¬ 
gan  active  duty  March  17  as  assistant 
public  relations  officer  in  11th  Naval 
District  headquarters,  San  Diego. 

Charles  Trueblood,  telegraph  desk 
man,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal, 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution.  Dupont  Smith, 
Journal  reporter,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  desk  and  a  new  reporter,  Oliver 
Crawley,  of  Mt.  Airy.  N.  C.,  has 
joined  the  news  staff. 

Norman  Collie,  copy  reader,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ei^ening  Public  Ledger,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record. 

James  Wallace,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  Philadelphia  Record’s  State  wire 
desk. 

Jake  Miller,  sports  writer,  Phila¬ 


delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  and 
Mrs.  Miller,  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
bom  recently. 

George  Shivers,  photographer,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record,  has  been  called  up 
by  his  draft  board  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

John  Harden,  news  editor,  Salisbury 
(N.  C.)  Post  addressed  the  Salisbury 
Rotary  club  last  week  on  “What  the 
War  and  Defense  Has  Done  to  My 
Business.” 

Walker  Joynes  Macfarland,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press  since  1929,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Washington  staff  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  who  has  been  night 
editor  at  Raleigh  for  five  years. 

Harold  McLean,  recently  mayor  of 
Llano,  Tex.,  and  formerly  publisher 
of  a  weekly  there,  has  returned  to  the 
San  Antonio  Light  as  editorial  writer. 
Renwicke  Cary,  who  has  been  writing 
editorials,  has  been  named  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Light,  while  Sam  Wool- 
ford,  former  Sunday  editor,  became 
city  editor,  succeeding  Frank  Laro. 

J.  Alvin  Kugelmass,  former  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  reporter,  will 
be  on  the  Spring  book  list  with  a  first 
novel  called  “Toad  Under  Cold  Stone.” 

Walter  Pridemore,  San  Antonio  Eve¬ 
ning  News  city  hall  reporter,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Brownsville  Herald. 

Pearce  Davies,  managing  editor,  San 
Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury -Herald,  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press  at  San 
Francisco,  has  resigned. 

Stanley  S.  Green,  for  four  years 
with  the  San  Francisco  bureau  of 
Associated  Press,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  general  staff. 
Before  joining  AP  in  1937  he  was  with 
the  Portland  Journal.  Asahel  Bush  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  bureau  has  been 
shifted  to  San  Francisco  to  succeed 
Mr.  Green. 

J.  D.  White,  formerly  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  Peiping,  China,  is  tem¬ 
porarily  assigned  to  the  San  Francisco 
bureau  following  several  months  of 
vacationing.  Mr.  White  spent  eight 
years  in  China. 

James  Bluett,  artist,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger,  and  Mrs. 
Bluett,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  born 
recently  at  Hahnemann  Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

Crosier  Schaefer,  reporter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  rewrite  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Robert  E.  S.  Thompson,  re¬ 
porter,  Inquirer,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  staff  of  Smith,  Klein  &  French, 
Philadelphia  drug  manufacturers. 

Allan  C.  Bartlett,  editor,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press;  Fenn  A.  Learning,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mansfield  (La.)  Enterprise: 
and  Bert  Hoteling,  member  of  the 
journalism  faculty  of  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity  were  initiates  into  Louisiana  State 
University  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  in  Baton  Rouge  last  week. 

Lucius  Beebe,  who  writes  the 
weekly  “This  New  York’’  column  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribiine  and  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  returned 
to  his  desk  this  week  after  a  two- 
week  illness  with  pneumonia. 

William  O’Farrell,  who  severed 
connections  with  the  Fourth  Estate 
some  years  ago  to  join  the  tourist 
bureau  staff  of  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec  Government,  is  covering  the  City 
Hall  beat  for  the  Quebec  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

Marjory  Adams,  motion  picture 
critic  for  the  Boston  Globe  staged  a 
coast  to  coa't  telephone- radio  inter¬ 
view  with  Walt  Disney  this  week 
The  Globe  ran  her  story  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  front  page. 


Franklin  Wright,  desk  clerk  of  the 
Bath  police  department,  has  resigmj 
to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  the  fiqtii 
(Me.)  Times.  He  replaces  E.  B 
Stover  who  resigned  to  go  with  the 
Bath  Iron  Works. 

Herbert  Rowe  has  resigned  from  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial  after  mon 
than  thirty  years  on  the  editorial  sta# 

Raymond  Galley  of  the  Porthui 
(Me.)  Evening  Express  staff  has  r*. 
turned  following  amputation  of  the 
top  of  one  finger,  crushed  under  i 
window. 

Don  Berg.  Minneapolis  Tribune 
photographer,  and  Mrs.  Berg  are  the 
parents  of  a  girl  bom  recently. 

Tom  R.  Brislin,  formerly  of  the  INS 
staff  in  New  York  city,  is  serving 
with  the  109th  Infantry  of  Scrantot 
at  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa.  He  has  been 
given  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  by  the 
INS  and  while  in  camp  is  serving  is 
special  reporter  for  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times. 

Dennis  Crolley,  columnist  on  a 
Wilkes-Barre  newspaper,  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  Scranton  Tribune,  is  in 
critical  condition  at  Pittston  hospital 
from  injuries  receieved  in  auto  acci¬ 
dent. 

Howard  Harper,  editor,  Washiiigto* 
C.  H.  (O.)  Record-Herald  underwent 
an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
salivary  gland  recently.  Don  Easter, 
sports  editor,  resigned  to  join  the  edi¬ 
torial  .staff  of  the  Springfield  (0.) 
Sun. 

Douglas  Watt,  assistant  drama  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Daily  News,  composed 
a  tune  called  “Make  Me,”  which  was 
introduced  by  Ted  Steele  over  Sta¬ 
tion  WABC  March  18.  Watt  has  writ¬ 
ten  three  other  songs  which  have  been 
published. 

Miss  Elsther  Smith,  editor,  Reynolds¬ 
burg  (O.)  Press,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Mansfield  (0.) 
News-Journal. 

Joseph  Sheridan,  city  editor.  Son 
Francisco  News,  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  on 
March  11  became  the  parents  of  a  son, 
Joseph  Sheridan,  Jr.  He  is  their  sec¬ 
ond  child,  the  elder  being  a  girl. 


Wedding  Bells 


FRED  E.  BURNS,  Cincinnati  (0.) 

Times-Star  columnist,  and  Reba 
Louise  Morton,  of  Hollywood,  recently 
at  Yuma,  Ariz. 

John  J.  Donovan.  Jr.,  a  compositor 
on  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette,  and  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Court¬ 
ney,  recently. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Wieland,  fomier  re¬ 
porter,  Northampton  (Mass.)  Hamp¬ 
shire  Gazette,  and  now  secretary  of 
publicity  at  Smith  College,  to  Whitney 
F.  Hoyt,  artist,  Feb.  15  in  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Catherine  Mueller.  Los  Angeles 
Times  editorial  department  secretary, 
to  George  T.  Cowper,  of  the  paper’s 
insurance  department,  Feb.  15. 

Fred  D.  Burns,  travel  editor.  Cin- 
cimiati  Times-Star,  to  Miss  Reba  L 
Morton,  of  Hollywood,  Calif.,  Feb.  14 
at  Yuma,  Arizona. 

Miss  Myrna  Frank,  former  member 
of  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  to 
Walter  Carey,  of  Jackson,  Feb.  22. 

NAMED  AFTER  EDITOR 

The  Frank  R.  Ahlgren  Handicap, 
feature  race  at  Hot  Springs  on  March 
15,  was  named  in  honor  of  Frank  R 
Ahlgren,  editor  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  and  was 
won  by  Bill  Farnsworth,  a  horse  that 
got  its  name  from  Bill  Farnsworth, 
former  sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal. 
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Why  Hoosier  Dailies  Really 

RING  THE  BELL 


DoritMiss 


This  Spot 


I  yLt\  i  \  ot  readers  —  the  best  of 
i  readers.  Quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Both  are  yours  in  Indiana's 
home-town  dailies.  They  “ring  the 
1h;11,’’  Yes!  and  more.  They  go  right 
on  inside  and  “stay  awhile.”  Warmly 
welcome,  too. 

.\n  average  of  1.7  newspapers  to 
each  native  white  family  is  excep¬ 
tionally  high.  Indiana  has  it.  In¬ 
diana's  high  educational  standards 
jrrohably  have  something  to  do  with 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  Hoosier 
newspaper  circulation. 

In  Indiana  we  tlo  not  boast  of 
mere  literacy — ue  average  high  in 
educational  “attainment.”  Hand-in- 
hand  with  better  education  goes  su¬ 
perior  earning  ability — on  the  farm, 
in  office  and  factory,  and  in  other 
pursuits.  For  generations  we  have 


$1,600,000,000 

Waiting  for  You 

•  Annual  spendable  income  over 
$1 ,600,000,000.00;  one  of  the 
first  12  states  in  purchasing 
power;  53%  of  salary  and  wage 
incomes  $2,000  to  $5,000. 

•  1 9%  above  national  average 
in  home  ownership. 

•  70%  above  notional  average 
in  livestock  income. 

•  27%  above  national  average 
in  total  farm  income. 

•  20%  above  national  average 
in  automotive  sales. 

•  21%  above  national  average 
in  gasoline  and  oil  sales. 

•  19%  above  national  average 
in  lumber,  building  supplies 
and  hardware  sales. 

•  15%  above  national  average 
in  drug  store  merchandise  sales. 

•  1  2%  above  national  average 
in  automobile  registration. 


been  taught  how  to  live  amply  and 
earn  adequately.  .\nd.  we  like  it. 

rnis  quality  -  plus  -  quantity  in 
circulation  explains  the 
[)roved  selling  [X)wer  ol  Indiana 
home-town  newspapers.  1  hey  sell 
style  and  luxury  merchandise  as  well 
as  staple  commodities.  They  ilo  “ring 
the  bell "  for  national  ailvertisers. 
.\nd  this  is  true  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  State — some  of  our  most  discrim 
inating  purchasing  jx)wer  is  in  our 
small  communities. 

Kasily  and  profitably  you  can  rli- 
rcct  this  Hoosier  buying-power  to 
your  own  desirable  products  by  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Indiana  home  town  pa- 
jxrs.  Use  this  proved  |K)wer  to  sell, 
(jet  your  share  of  this  160U  millions 
of  concentrated,  buying  demand. 


"Hoosier  Dailies  Serve  You  Well— The  More  You  Use,  the  More  You  Sell' 


Up  to  5,000  Circulation 

Attica  Ledger-Tribune 

Bloomfield  Evening  World 

Columbio  City  Commercial-MeX  I,  Post 

Decatur  Democrat 

Lebanon  Reporter 

Linton  Citizen 

Madiion  Courier 


Mount  Vernon  Democrat 
Plymouth  Pilot  and  News 
Princeton  Clarion-News  and  Democrat 
Rensselaer  Republican 
Seymour  Tribune 

From  5,000  to  10,000 

Huntington  Herald-Press 
New  Castle  Courier-Times 


Vincennes  Sun  Commercial 
Warsaw  Times  &  Union 

From  10,000  to  25,000 

Anderson  Bulletin 
Kokomo  Tribune 

Marion  Leader-Tribune  Chronicle 
Muncie  Star 


From  25,000  to  50,000 

Gory  Post-Tribune 

More  than  50,000 

Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Indianapolis  News 
Indionapolis  Star 
South  Bend  Tribune 


'just  PUBLISHED:  "JOHNNY  GET  YOUR  GUN"  — the  story  of  the  use  of  Indiana  DailyH 
Newspapers  in  detail.  Sent  you  gladly  on  request  by  any  one  of  the  above  newspapers,  or  I 
their  Special  Representatives. 


Earns  Plenty  »  Spends  Freely 
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NASHVILLE 


jX'a^ljtoUlr  fanner'. 
Nashviue  Tennessean 


business  manager  at  the  time  of  going 
to  Turloch.  ^  I 

Jack  McDowell  was  reporter  fog 
the  Times-Star,  worked  in  the  circuli- 
tion  department  of  the  Son  Jose  (Cal) 
News  and  then  joined  his  brother  * 
the  Turlock  piurchase.  In  1934  he  and 
two  other  members  of  the  Journal’s 
staff  captured  a  murderer  in  down¬ 
town  Turlock,  obtained  a  confesskc 
in  the  Journal  cityroom  and  the, 
turned  the  man  over  to  the  authori¬ 
ties. 


McDowells  Buy 
Half  Interest  in 
Eugene.  Ore.,  Daily 

Former  Turlock,  Cal.. 
Publishers  Now  with 
A.  W.  Priaulx 

W.  Clifford  McDowell  and  Jack  S. 
McDowell,  formerly  publishers  of  the 
Turlock  (Cal.)  Journal,  have  acquired 
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J.  f.  Keeney,  Mgr. 


$27,098,935  $72,083,693 

I, 148,246  20,188 

4,705,999  32,469 

570,681,661  7,722,722 

7,329,622  115,805,854 

169,655,793  19.920,183 

21,534,576  133,090 

4,700,069  2,076,883 

15,968,291  706,166 

31,344,144  3,362,664 

.  1,228,000 

185,750,064  22,227,114 

241,549,647  91,084,751 

54,175,994  1,755,739 

40,249,872  1,246,263 

9,708,138  15,951,800 

II, 884,516  9,134,543 

4,950,927  1,320,432 

172,059,702  4,734,490 

77,711,558  11,542,918 

547,053,796  116,617,637 

5,137,622  1,572.223 

10,051,932  1,931,229 

294,748,824  20.036.969 


Alabama  . 

Arizona  . 

Arkansas  . 

California  . 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut  . 

Delaware  . . 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . . . . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  .... 
New  Mexico  .... 

New  York  . 

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota  . . . 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota  . . . 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

'.’^ermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . 

West  Virginia  . . . 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 


610,201,939 

815,789 

336,599,611 

3,424,863 

6,370,828 

25,696,026 

943,388 

17,969 

33,498,186 

4,559,586 

73,334 

1,030,798 

5,761,519 

4,694,236 

165,945,540 

121,727,350 

723,027,854 

15,899,677 

6,563,767 

4,013,696 

4,734,712 


24  on  Boston  Globe 
Pass  50-Year  Mark 

Two  hundred 


veteran  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  employes  attended  the 
first  annual  dinner  of  the  Boston 
Globe’s  Quarter  Century  Club  at  the 
Parker  House,  Boston,  March  16. 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  grandson  of 
General  Charles  H.  Taylor,  builder 
of  the  Globe,  was  at  the  head  table. 

There  are  245  men  and  women  who 
have  been  with  the  paper  more  than 
25  years. 

Special  recognition  was  given  the 
following  employes  who  have  com- 

а, «>H0,fU4  a  half  interest  in  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  pleted  50  years  or  more  with  the 

б, 554,920  Daily  News,  it  is  announced  by  Ar-  Globe:  Edward  P.  Collier,  oldest  ac- 

423.028  thus  W.  Priaulx,  publisher.  tive  employe  on  the  Globe  in  point 

.  Mr.  Priaulx  will  be  editor-in-chief,  of  service,  having  been  employed  tor 

666.546  Clifford  McDowell  business  manager  66  years;  Patrick  Sullivan  David  W. 

.  and  Jack  McDowell  managing  editor.  Byford,  Charles  S.  Howard.  William 

1,805  it  was  stated.  The  McDowells,  sons  D.  Sullivan,  Thomas  E.  Johnson, 

163,600  of  the  late  J.  Sherman  McDowell.  George  R.  Boodry,  Charles  W.  Resta- 

345,000  publisher  of  the  Alameda  (Cal.)  rick,  George  M.  Dimond,  James  Mor- 
19.999,879  Times-Star,  went  from  the  Times-Star  gan,  Francis  O.  Bigelow,  Anthony  J. 

to  Turlock,  where  they  sold  the  Jour-  Philpott,  James  T.  Sullivan,  SteiAen 
28  817  788  October  to  Ed.  Frayne,  for-  F.  Holland,  Willet  F.  Casey,  Joseph 

34  054  York  Journal- American  C.  Smith,  William  Alcott,  Frank  H. 

’  sports  editor.  They  had  operated  the  Stanyan.  James  C.  O’Leary,  Mipba»l 
an  1  11  908  Journal  s“ice  December,  1933.  E.  Hennessey,  Charles  S.  Groves, 

’  Clifford  McDowell,  35,  worked  in  Ernest  M.  Willis  and  James  W.  Martin 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  all  departments  of  the  Alameda  paper  Joseph  Woods  was  chairman  of  the 
J4,197,777  which  his  father  had  founded  and  was  committee  in  charge. 

OC  1  AC  SAO  ^ 


W.  C.  McDowell 


J.  S.  McDowell 


42,313,563 

2,042,860 

8,047,742 

22,067,219 

1,173.297 

887,696 


176,506,673 

3,455,307 

2,913,851 

267,287,950 

9,460,278 

17,871,521 

132,960 

45,545,279 

63,238,441 

6,223,183 

1,350,659 

93,279,247 

153,782.391 

17,791,694 

30,587,589 

2,009,701 


9,172,682 

5.159,474 

1,343,686 

289,838 

11,045,173 

3,643,111 

8,450,959 

7,805.205 


(23,000  CUSTOMERS  IN  ONE  DAY) 


Otitside  Continental  U.  S. 

.  75,527 

11,422,711  281,525 

2,575,021  385,757 

.  4,939,750 


Alaska  . 

Canal  Zone  . . 

Hawaii  . 

Puerto  Rico  . 
Virgin  Islands 

Cuba  . 

Antigua  . 

Bermuda  .... 
British  Guiana 
Newfoundland 

St.  Lucia  - 

Trinidad  . 


900,000 

2,456,000 

900,000 

3.360,000 

900,000 

5,190,000 


9,150,000 

5,743,500 

14,285,000 


Flint,  Michigan,  is  a  busy  place  these  days.  In  one  day,  two 
stores  alone,  Smith-Bridginan's  and  Sears,  had  23,000  custo* 
fliers.  G.  M.  1940  Flint  payrolls  totalled  $85.000.0(X)— largest 
in  Flint  history-  an  average  of  .S1.804  per  iiian.  1  here’s  real 
purchasing  power  for  you!  The  Flint  Journal  gives  you  prac- 
tieally  home-by-home  eoverage  of  this  major  industrial 
market.  For  further  faets. 
eall  I.  .\.  Klein,  50  E.  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  or  John  E. 

Lutz.  435  N.  Miehigan  Ave¬ 
nue.  Chicago. 


Total  . $4,472,421,408  $763,234,690  $5,927,050,053  $263,865,923 

NOTE;  In  addition  to  the  total  in  Column  3.  $266,766,600  has  been  awarded  lor  Naval 
vctAsel  construction,  but  no  breakdown  by  Ntaten  in  available.  ,  __  v  i  v  v 

Source:  Office  of  Government  R4‘portH,  WaRhinRloii.  D.  and  40  B  wa>',  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Flint  Journal 
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The  leadership  of  Editor  &  Publisher  in  advertising  from 
newspapers  is  an  indication  of  the  soundness  of  the  editorial 
policy  the  paper  has  pursued  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Here  is  a  medium  which  the  important  advertisers  and 
agents  are  now  studying  with  more  interest  and  thoroughness 
than  ever  before,  because  of  its  “spot”  news  performance. 
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NEWSPAPERS 

FIND 

IT  PROFITABLE 
TO  DO 

A  GOOD  JOB 
FIRST  ■  IN  THE 
NEWSPAPER 
MEDIUM! 


That  interest  carries  over  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s  adver¬ 
tising  pages,  which  means  that  a  newspaper — your  newspaper — 
can  tell  its  story  with  the  assurance  of  its  being  seen  and  acted 
upon  by  an  audience  that  is  definitely  newspaper-minded. 


That  is  why  Editor  &  Publisher  leads  as  follows : 

in  MONEY .  .  ,  Of  the  nine  major  tratle  publications,  weekly 
and  monthly,  interesting  to  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  alike,  figures  for  1939-1940 
show  that  Editor  &  Publisher  topped  the  list 
in  money  spent  by  news[)apers  in  these  busi¬ 
ness  papers. 

in  KCOUNTS  .  Of  the  nine  publications.  Editor  &  Publisher 
topped  the  list,  1939-1940,  with  the  largest 
number  of  individual  newspapers  using  its 
columns. 


in  INSERTIONS .  On  a  frequency  basis  of  five  or  more  newspa¬ 
per  insertions.  Editor  &  Publisher  topped 
the  list  against  the  field,  with  one  exception. 


in  PAGES  .  . 

in  LINAGE .  . 

in  RENEWALS 


Of  all  nine  trade  publications.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  topped  the  list  for  number  of  newspa¬ 
per  pages,  with  a  single  exception. 

Of  all  nine  publications.  Editor  &  Publisher 
topped  the  list  in  volume  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  linage. 

A  vitally  important  index  of  reader  interest — 
subscription  renewals.  For  the  years  1939  and 
1940,  Editor  &  Publisher  topped  the  list. 


Such  a  record  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  outstanding  value  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  as  an  advertising  medium  for  newspapers ! 


IC- 

ial 


An  appropriation  by  you  for  advertising  in  the  columns  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  will  prove  a  profitable  investment  for  your 
paper  and  build  prestige  and  good-will. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

The  Oldest  Publishers^  and  Advertisers’’  Newspaper  in  America 
TIMES  BUILDING  TIMES  SQUARE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Telephone:  BRyant  9-30iS2,  3033,  3034,  3033,  and  3036 


•  SEATTIE  •iPOKANt 


^•N^TIAND 


.•SAN  FRANCISCO 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  12 

in  the  Illinois  Governor’s  executive 
mansion  in  Springfield.  He  won  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  board  for  a  six-year 
term  at  the  state-wide  election  in 
November  1936.  He  served  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  as  reporter,  editor  and 
advertising  executive  for  17  years, 
and  was  sales  manager  of  Studebaker 
for  seven  years. 

Dorset  House,  New  York,  has  signed 
a  contract  with  Henry  F.  Woods,  Jr., 
publicity  director  of  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  for  a  book  on  successful  pub¬ 
licity  and  how  to  do  it,  scheduled  for 
publication  in  the  spring. 

John  Zwinak  has  joined  the  art 
staff  of  Lord  &  Thomas-New  York. 
Mr.  Zwinak  was  formerly  with  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Good  Housekeeping,  Ped¬ 
lar  &  Ryan  and  Ward  Wheelock. 

A.  K.  Spencer  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company,  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  on  radio  broadcasting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

Lynn  Baker  Company  announces  the 
appointment  of  Theodore  Wick,  for¬ 
merly  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem.  as  director  of  radio. 

Margaret  Carson,  formerly  with  the 
Stack-Goble  Co.,  has  been  appoined 
radio  copy  chief  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  Lord  &  Thomas. 

Victor  J.  Cevasco,  vice-president 
and  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency,  is 
observing  his  fortieth  anniversary  as 
a  member  of  the  agency  staff. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

THE  JACOB  RUPPERT  BREWERY 

will  use  145  newspapers  in  the  east¬ 
ern  district  in  its  1941  campaign  for 
Ruppert  beer  and  ale.  Schedules,  now 
being  prepared  by  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
New  York  advertising  agency,  are 
said  to  be  heavier  than  those  of  last 
year  when  the  brewery  ran  the  larg¬ 
est  campaign  in  its  history. 

Sale  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  importers  of  Atkin- 
sons  Perfume  and  Carr’s  Biscuits  an¬ 
nounce  the  appointment  of  Irwin 
Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
advertising  agents.  Advertising  re¬ 
leases  will  be  timed  to  coincide  with 
the  arrival  of  shipments  from  Britain 
of  these  two  products.  Neil  G.  Rourke 
will  be  the  account  executive. 

The  R.  S.  Eckels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturing  and  analytical  chemists 
and  the  Eckels  College  of  Embalming 


BALTIMORE 


Circulation  for 
FEBRUARY 


have  retained  the  Earle  A.  Buckley 
Organization,  of  the  same  city,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  counselor. 

The  Kellogg  Co.  is  laimching  its 
spring  newspaper  campaign  in  the 
south  through  the  Chicago  office  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson.  The  campaign 
features  the  theme  “the  self-starter 
breakfast.” 

Paramount  Pictures  will  spend 
$200,000  on  newspaper  advertising  for 
its  new  picture  “I  Wanted  Wings” 
which  will  have  its  first  showings  the 
last  of  this  month.  The  advance  cam¬ 
paign  began  this  week. 

■ 

Newspapers  Help 
Shulton  Gross 
4  Million  in  4  Years 

Newspapers  are  playing  an  increas- 
in"ly  important  part  in  the  rise  and 
expansion  of  the  Shulton  toilet  prod¬ 
ucts  line  which  from  a  $77,000  gross 
in  1937  jumped  to  a  4  million  dollar 
fToss  for  1940.  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  first  used  to  supplement  magazine 
campaigns,  h«s  been  increased  regu- 
lar’y  since  1939;  and  the  1941  cam¬ 
paign,  now  in  preparation,  will  be  the 
lamest  in  the  company’s  history. 

Campaimis  in  newspapers  have 
helped  Shulton  solve  three  knotty 
problems.  First,  how  to  supplement 
magazines  with  a  localized  punch  for 
point-of-sale  success.  Second,  how  to 
stimulate  summer  sales  among  a  class 
of  people  who  generally  move  around 
during  the  hot  weather  and  vary  their 
ordinary  reading  habits.  And  third, 
how  to  cash  in  on  holidays  such  as 
Christmas  when  the  number  of  pros¬ 
pective  buyers  is  greatly  increased. 

Class  Product 

The  point-of-sale  problem  was 
probably  the  most  difficult.  Shulton 
products,  first  through  the  use  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  packages  and  second  by  con¬ 
sistent  magazine  advertising,  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  remarkably  short  time  a 
reputation  as  a  class  product. 

From  1937  to  1939  distribution  was 
confined  to  department  stores  on  a 
scmi-exclusive  basis.  Then  in  ’39  the 
line  was  extended  to  retail  drug  stores 
and  the  company  more  than  ever  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  selling  a 
class  product  to  a  mass  market. 
Newspapers,  supplementing  consistent 
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A  Gain  of  12.238 
Over  February  Year  A|o 

SUNDAY  217,106 

A  Gain  of  16.9U 
Over  February  Year  Aie 

EYoryfhing  in  Baltimoro 
RovoIvm  Around 

THE  SUN 


SUNPAPERS 


For  the  past  22  consecutive 
months.  CLASSIFIED  ADVER¬ 
TISING  in  the  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times,  Mercury  has 
been  definitely  on  the  UP  .  .  . 
a  neat  GAIN  for  Each  of  the 
22  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  previous  year  .  .  . 
(average  gain  14%  per  month) 
...  and  ALL  TIME  HIGHS 
in  most  cases. 

That’s  a  part  of  the  picture 
of  long-term  good  business  in 


NEW 

BEDFORD 


magazine  campaigns,  have  helped 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  institu¬ 
tional  ad  and  the  counter  sale  and 
have  also  helped  to  localize  the  cam¬ 
paigns.  Shulton  has  also  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  merchandising  ser¬ 
vices  offered  by  newspapers. 

In  1939,  in  an  effort  to  bolster  sum¬ 
mer  sales,  Shulton  launched  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign  in  90  newspapers  in 
85  cities.  The  campaign,  which  ran 
through  the  summer  months,  featured 
the  cooling  effects  of  such  of  their 
items  as  toilet  water  and  talcum 
powder.  It  was  aimed  at  a  particular 
summer  trade  and  that  it  hit  its  mark 
is  evidenced  by  the  1940  campaign 
which  was  increased  to  include  208 
papers  and  started  a  month  earlier,  in 
May. 

Ir  Rotogravur* 

As  early  as  1938  Shulton  began  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  rotogravure  to 
stimulate  holiday  sales.  New  York 
newspapers  were  used  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  campaign  was  increased 
and  some  black  and  white  ads  were 
used  in  addition  to  roto  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  Christmas  drive.  For  the 
1940  Yuletide  season  Shulton  used  43 
roto  sections  and  six  black  and  white 
sections.  Ads  ran  to  about  672  lines 
and  carried  about  10  items  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  two-item  copy  of  the 
summer  ads.  Generally  the  Shulton 
policy  is  to  use  large  space  during 
holiday  periods  and  much  smaller  but 
more  consistent  copy  during  the  hot 
weather. 

Plans  are  now  being  completed  to 
use  some  200  newspapers  for  a  fathers’ 
day  campaign  in  June  and  this  drive 
will  lead  up  to  the  summer  campaign 
which  will  be  the  biggest  the  com¬ 
pany  has  yet  made.  Judging  from 
past  performances,  the  gross  for  1941 
should  come  close  to  5  million. 


SUNKIST  CAMPAIGN  CUT 

Crop  losses  in  Southern  California 
caused  by  imusually  heavy  rains  have 
forced  the  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange  in  Los  Angeles  to  cancel  a 
proposed  $120,000  campaign  on  navd 
oranges  scheduled  for  184  newspa. 
pers  in  118  markets.  Through  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Lord  &  Thomas,  the 
exchange  has  made  known  that  the 
cancellation  was  necessitated  entirely 
by  the  crop  losses  and  does  not  signify 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  newspaper 
medium  or  a  disposition  to  turn  to 
other  media.  Appropriations  for  Sun- 
kist  advertising  are  based  on  a  per  box 
assessment  of  fruit  shipped.  A  sun- 
mer  schedule  for  Valencia  oranges 
is  now  being  made  up. 

CALVERT  CAMPAIGN 

Following  a  one  month  lay-off,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “resting  and  reshuffling 
period,”  during  which  its  Old  Rum 
advertising  was  canceled  everywhere 
and  the  Special  and  Reserve  copy  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  few  eastern  and  middle 
western  markets,  Calvert  Distillers 
will  come  back  strong  in  April  with 
a  full  campaign  in  from  200  to  300 
newspapers.  The  campaign,  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale,  will  feature  the  “protec¬ 
tive  blending”  theme  which  was  used 
last  year.  It  will  continue  indefinitely 
and  will  probably  be  increased  in 
sections  where  Hiram  Walker’s  new 
Imperial  blend  is  making  a  bid  for  a 
place  in  the  highly  competitive  spirits 
blend  field. 

LA  PAUNA  CAMPAIGN 

Showing  an  increase  of  nearly  50% 
over  1940,  the  La  Palina  cigar  cam¬ 
paign  will  break  in  94  newspapers 
this  month  in  the  middle  west  Ads 
will  appear  once  a  week  until  June. 
Marschalk  &  Pratt,  is  the  agency. 


Is  Your  Message  Reaching 
These  785^974  People? 
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NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  INC. 
SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  AND  COMIC  SECTIONS  COLOR  —  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
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“BILLIONS  FOR  DEFENSE”  means  35  bucks  more 

a  week  in  a  guy  named  Joe^s  pay  envelope! 


new 


It's  all  wall  and  good  for  us  to  tell  you  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  in  Defense  money  has  been 
allotted  Pennsylvania.  Maybe  you’re  impressed — 
but  then  what.’  A  billion  dollars  is  too  much 
money — too  much  to  comprehend  all  in  one  gasp, 
we  mean. 


So  let’s  look  at  it  like  this.  Payrolls  take  43  to 
70%  of  Defense  expenditures.  That  means,  obvi¬ 
ously,  more  employment,  fatter  pay  envelopes.  And, 
when  the  whole  business  mushrooms  out  to  sub¬ 
contractors,  and  other  material  and  machinery 
suppliers,  we  have  a  new  industrial  prosperity. 

And  "new  industrial  prosperity”  is  just  a  high-class 
way  of  saying,  "35  bucks  more  a  week  in  a  guy 
named  Joe’s  pay  envelope.’’  For  mill-hands’  wages 
have  jumped  from  $33.  to  $70.  a  week;  steel 
workers’ — from  $48.  to  better  than  $80.;  puddlers’ 
— from  $50. — odd  to  well  over  $100. 


That’s  the  simplest  way  and  the  best  way  to  explain 
Pennsylvania’s  present  prosperity.  It’s  the  differ¬ 
ence,  for  instance,  between  Mrs,  Joe  buying  a 
new  coat  and  a  new  dress  as  against  a  new  coat 
or  a  new  dress.  And,  when  folks  have  less  need 
to  deprive  themselves  of  things  .  .  .  your  advertis¬ 
ing  (in  these  newspapers)  can  work  wonders. 


THE  COOPERATINO  NEWSPAPERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Much  to  Learn  From 
Promotion  Failures 


Inquirer  line  is  done  in  red,  and  every 
line  you  see  is  a  sharp  line  going  up. 


placed  in  about  50  New  England  daily 
papers,  announcement  were  used  on 


“Who  else  beside  the  Dodgers  could  the  radio,  on  billboards  and  in  a  big 
fill  Ebbets  Field  10  Times?”  asks  the  campaign  with  posters,  flyers  and 
New  York  Journal- American  in  a  cards  by  the  circulation  department. 


By  T.  S.  IRVIN 


folder.  The  answer,  as  you’ve 
guessed,  is  the  Journal -American  it- 


In  an  interview  last  Sunday,  Cun¬ 
ningham  said  he  made  the  move  be- 


IF  EVER  it  were  possible  to  do  it  Remember  that  we  re  looking  at  this  vertisers,  and  does  a  neat  job  of  it. 

factually,  clinically  and  objectively,  it  from  the  outside  and  maybe  our  Couple  of  weeks  back  we  men- 
seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  most  valu-  opinion  is  necessarily  too  casual.  But  tioned  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s 


self.  The  folder  promotes  the  paper’s  cause  the  Herald  association  appealed 
Brooklyn  circulation  to  classified  ad-  to  him  personally.  He  said  his  con¬ 


nection  with  the  Post  had  alway* 
been  a  happy  one. 

He  will  continue  to  serve  on  the 


able  chapters  that  could  be  written  sit  down,  you  Memphis  fellows,  and  monthly  promotion  magazine,  “The  board  of  football  authorities  who  an- 
into  any  book  on  newspaper  promotion  ask  yourselves  whether  “It’s  Magic”  p.D.”  and  wondered  whether  it  is  still  nually  select  the  officially  accepted 
would  concern  itself  with  failure,  did  a  100%  job — or  only  a  64%  job.  being  published.  Promotion  Manager  all- America  football  team  for  Col- 


There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  fail-  Even  if  we’re  wrong  and  you’re  right,  Carl  P.  Himmelman  hastens  to  assure 
ure,  as  much  indeed  as  from  success,  the  exercise  won’t  hurt  you.  And  the  that  it  is,  and  sends  us  the  current 


Hers. 

Cunningham, 


native  of  Texas, 


and  often  even  more.  ’The  greatest  suggestion  should  give  lots  of  other  issue  to  prove  it.  “We  hope  we  are  went  to  study  at  Dartmouth  Colle» 


difficulty  in  doing  such  a  study,  how-  promotion  people  something  to  think  improving  it  as  we  go  along,”  he  25  years  ago,  and,  except  for  his  war 

ever,  would  be  in  getting  anybody  to  about.  writes.  We  haven’t  seen  it  since  service  in  France,  he  has  been  in  New 

admit  that  any  promotion  they  had  t  •  -n  »  •  Volume  1,  Number  1.  This  is  Volume  England  ever  since, 

had  anything  to  do  with  had  been  a  hotiisvule  Again  2,  Number  2.  ’The  improvement’s  In  addition  to  his  achievements  as 


writes.  We  haven’t  seen  it  since  service  in  France,  he  has  been  in  New 
Volume  1,  Number  1.  This  is  Volume  England  ever  since. 


2,  Number  2.  ’The  improvement’s 


failure.  THE  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  there,  all  right — one  of  the  best  pro- 

This  is  not  necessarily  from  any  is  really  going  to  town  with  promo-  motions  wt 

false  or  immodest  sense  of  the  value  tion  about  the  new  wealth  the  defense  right  along, 

of  promotion,  but  rather  because  it  is  program  is  bringing  into  its  market, 
often  impossible  to  recognize  failure  We’ve  already  mentioned  it  several 

in  promotion.  There  is  a  great  deal  times,  and  this  week  we  have  to  give 


In  addition  to  his  achievements  as 
a  sports  columnist  and  an  artilleiy 


in  promotion.  There  is  a  great  deal  times,  and  this  week  we  have  to  give 

in  the  remark  with  which  many  peo-  Promotion  Manager  John  Hoagland 

pie  dismiss  a  promotion  that  doesn’t  another  hand.  He  sends  out  a  simple 
wholly  bowl  them  over,  “Oh,  well,  it  folder  summarizing  the  defense  pro- 
won’t  do  any  harm  anyhow.”  It  isn’t  jects  now  going  on  in  the  Louisville 
that  failures  in  promotion  do  harm;  market  and  showing  a  defense  map  of 
it’s  just  that  they  don’t  do  as  much  Louisville  that  spots  them  all.  But 

good  as  could  be  done.  what  pleases  us  most  about  this  piece 

Not  Easy  to  See  Failure  is  the  final  page.  It’s  headed,  “They 


is  really  going  to  town  with  promo-  motions  we  know  of,  getting  better  officer  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  he  was  an  all- 

in  about  the  new  wealth  the  defense  right  along.  America  center  during  his  under- 

opam  is  bringing  into  its  market.  ^  >  graduate  days  at  Dartmouth  and  now 

eve  already  mentioned  it  several  ToinC  is  *^oted  as  an  after  dinner  speaker, 

ues,  md  this  week  we  have  to  give  N-fiAXJ.liiXiyilv.llll  JWIIIO  activities  as  a  chronicler  of 

lomotion  Manager  John  Hoagland  TT  7|  •  snorts  events  have  taken  him  into 

lother  hand.  He  sends  out  a  simple  DOSlOIl  n0rQlCl  every  section  of  the  United  States 

Ider  summarizing  the  defense  pro-  io  ®  number  of  foreign  nations 

cts  now  going  on  in  the  LouisvUle  JJ)/0,UUU  Q  I  GQF  lor  such  important  assignments  as 

arket  and  showing  a  defense  map  of  ^  the  Olympic  Games  and  the  British 

ouisville  that  spots  them  all.  But  Bill  Cunningham,  one  of  the  highest  golf  and  tennis  championships. 


good  as  could  be  done.  what  pleases  us  most  about  this  piece  paid  reporters  in  Ae  world,  and  au-  During  his  20  years  of  sports  re- 

Not  Easy  to  See  Failure  is  the  final  page.  It’s  headed,  “They  thor  of  a  widely  read  sports  column,  porting  he  has  acquired  a  national 

Every  promotion  assignment  divides  i^'rnd  out  early  how  to  get  this  melon!”  resigned  from  the  Boston  Post  and  reputation  for  fearless  and  accurate 
itself  into  two  working  parts.  First,  contains  a  dozen  or  more  brief  joined  the  Boston  Herald  March  17.  comment  gained  from  his  attendance 

you  isolate  the  problem*  then  you  Paragraphs  reporting  specific  results  He  is  writing  his  column  daily  and  at  world  boxing  championships.  Rose 

prescribe  and  execute  the  promotional  actually  achieved  by  advert^ers  using  Sunday.  Bowl  football  games,  world  series 

remedy  Often  it’s  easy  to  isolate  the  Courier-Journal,  telling  how  much  His  Herald  salary  is  approximately  baseball  games  and  important  crew 

problem  and  set  the  objective.  And  $25,000  a  year  under  his  contract.  His  races. 

often  it’s  easy  to  prescribe  the  pro-  they  made  as  a  direct  result.  Nothing,  arrival  on  the  Herald  was  the  occa-  As  a  sports  columnist  for  the  Her- 
motional  remedy,  even  to  execute  it.  **  seems  to  us  could  be  more  persu-  sion  for  the  most  extensive  program  aid,  it  is  announced,  he  will  be  given 
But  it’s  not  often  easy  to  sense  the  of  promotion  seen  in  New  England  the  same  freedom  of  expression  which 

fact  that  the  remedy  didn’t  actually  i  q-i,  VaneouvPr  ®  contributions  no- 

eff^tacure.  The  fact  that  the  pro-  TWO  come  this  .Ncwspaper_  advertisements  were  table  for  many  years. _ 

motion  does  some  good  hides  the  from  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.^  f  - 

further  fact  that  it  didnt  do  as  much  are  addressed  to  readers  ^==5^ 


for  many  a  year. 

Newspaper  advertisements 


has  made  his  daily  contributions  no- 
were  table  for  many  years. 


good  as  might  have  been  done. 

’The  term  may  be  harsh,  yet  a  pro 


and  make  the  strong  point  that  the 
Sun  is  built  to  serve  the  “true  inter- 


motion  that  fails  to  pay  off  1M%  is  by  ^^^^ers  and  its  community. 

Aat  much  a  failure.  And  the  truth  ^Take  a  two-minute 

^  Aat  there  are  far  more  promotional  into  the  Sun”-and  then  pro- 

failures  measuring  by  this  exacting  ^  book- 

standard,  than  there  are  successes  let,  to  show  the  component  parts  that 
Every  promotion  should  be  entered  ^uild  up  to  make  the  Sun,  world  news, 
into  not  with  the  idea  that  It  wiU  do  comment  and  interpretation,  sports, 
some  good  but  with  the  idea  that  it  ^o^icn’s  interests,  features,  the  maga- 
must  do  the  peatest  possible  good,  ^^^3  ^^s. 

If  you  keep  this  m  mmd  when  you  reader  service  and  community  service, 
plan  a  promotion,  you  11  find  that  many  ™  .  .  , 

things  which  did  not  at  first  appear  in  ,  °ther  is  a  simple  newsprint 
your  plan  wUl  begin  to  show  up-with  that  asks  What  do  you  think? 


Bursess  Chrome  Mats  tell  their 
own  quality  story  through  the 
excellence  of  the  printed  pages 
they  produce. 


the  ultimate  result  that  your  promo - 


variety  of  problems — your 


tion  will  emerge  a  lot  better  than  ^Pending  money,  your  old  folks,  sol- 
even  you  had  thought  it  would  when  eggs,  slups,  minorities  and  so  on. 


you  started  on  it. 

What  launches  us  into  this  little  ser- 


Reprints  of  editorials  on  all  these  sub¬ 
jects  show  what  the  Sun  thinks  about 


mon  is  a  piece  we  have  this  week  from  folder  makes  Ae  point 

the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  that  the  Sun  s  views  reflect  its  read- 
AppeaJ  and  Press-Scimitar.  Mea-  ^  t^ie 

sured  by  every  normal  standard,  it’s  conclusion  that  Ae  Sun  is  the  voice 
a  good  promotion  and  not  at  all  a  ^  ^^y*  every  day. 

failure.  But  judged  by  the  standard  Promotmn  of  the  editorial  page  is 
of  how  good  it  could  have  been,  it  ® 

seems  to  us  to  fall  a  little  short.  Anderson  Reads  a  Lot 

Calls  for  Bigger  Job  ’THE  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 

“It’s  Magic”  is  a  simple  french  folder  Northwestern  University,  recently 


seems  to  us  to  fall  a  little  short.  Anderson  Reads  a  Lot 

Calls  for  Bigger  Job  ’THE  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 

“It’s  Magic”  is  a  simple  french  folder  Northwestern  University,  recently 
done  in  one  color,  blue,  that  tells  made  a  reader-interest  study  of  the 
briefly  and  pictorially  the  amazing  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independent  and 
story  of  the  magic  science  has  wrought  Daily  Mail.  Findings  of  the  study,  as 
from  cottonseed.  Memphis,  of  course,  ti»ey  are  released,  are  presented  by 
is  the  world’s  greatest  cottonseed  cen-  the  Independent  in  a  series  of  full- 
ter,  and  upon  the  cottonseed  industry  Page  advertisements.  Valuable  mate- 
Memphis  depends  for  much  of  its  rial,  this,  which  should  prove  pro¬ 
greatness  and  wealth  as  a  market.  ductive  for  the  Anderson  papers  it  put 


A  Laboratory 
Product  i 


greatness  and  wealth  as  a  market.  ductive  for  the  Anderson  papers  it  put 
Now  the  fact  that  this  folder  does  a  together  in  a  good  promotion  piece 
good  job  somewhat  obscures  the  addressed  to  advertisers, 
further  fact  that  a  much  better  job 
could  have  been  done,  and  probably  Round-up 

should  have  been  done.  Here  is  a  THE  Philadelphia  Inquirer  sends  out 


sm 


Chrome 

MATS 


promotional  story  that  challenges 
every  resource  and  talent  of  the  pro- 


a  little  spiral-bound  book  offering 
“Quick  Reviews”  of  the  advertising 


motion  department.  Why  dismiss  it  linage  records  of  the  city’s  women’s 
with  this  simple  folder?  ’The  mate-  specialty  shops.  Each  shop  is  given 


rial  seems  to  cry  out  for  a  big  knock- 
’em-over  job. 


a  page  on  which  its  linage  record  for  | 
three  years  is  shown  on  a  graph.  ’The 
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Today  she  has  her  own  assistant  and 
Keep  Your  Eye  buys  newspaper  space  for  some  of  the 

H  advertised  brands  of  the  National 

On  Ay  ency  W  omen  DistUlers  and  wunam  Jameson  liquors. 

continued  from  page  5  Miss  Meyer  comes  from  Brooklyn. 

— - -  Miss  Eugenie  C.  Stamler,  director  of 

ggures.  She  says  the  work  was  tough  media  at  the  Biow  Co.,  has  one  of  the 
and  exhausting  but  it  led  to  a  job  most  important  jobs  of  any  of  the  New 
in  the  media  department  of  Ruthrauff  York  women  space  buyers.  She  is  a 
h  Ryan  where  she  got  her  basic  train-  firm  believer  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  space  buying.  After  an  inter-  ing  and  played  an  important  part  in 
lude  as  secretary  to  the  recreation  directing  a  large  part  of  the  Philip 
(onunission  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Morris  budget  to  newspapers.  The 
she  came  back  into  the  agency  busi-  current  Philip  Morris  campaign  is  said 
ness  as  director  of  media  and  research  to  be  having  surprisingly  effective  re¬ 


al  Blaker 


suits  and  there  is  every  reason  to 


Although  she  never  took  any  special  believe  that  it  will  be  continued, 
course  in  the  subject,  marketing  is  j^iss  Stamler  keeps  in  close  touch 

every  campaign  in  which  she  has 
about  her  job.  The  oAer  is  the  kick  j^ad  a  part.  The  biggest  thrUl  of  the 
tot  wmes  from  deling  with  some  business,  she  says,  is  to  see  your  work 
IM  (^erent  representatives,  about  10  definite  results.  Some  of  the 


of  whom  are  women. 

The  number  varies  with  the  job  but 


accounts  she  works  on  include,  besides 
Philip  Morris,  Bulova  Watch,  Colum- 


Ae  a^rage  woman  space  buyer  sees  ^ia  Pictures,  American  Trucking  As- 
20  to  30  representatives  a  week,  so^iation,  Dunhill  Cigarettes,  Sweets 
Most  of  the  women  interviewed  wou  d  ^o.  of  America,  Hygrade  Sylvania 
as  soon  do  business  with  a  man  as  with  ^orp..  Postal  Telegraph,  and  the  Hills 
one  of  their  own  sex,  although  they  „  ^  nroducts 

do  admit  that  the  distaff  side  has  an  _  pr^ucts 


advantage  in  selling  space  in  women’s 
publications  or  buying  space  for  prod- 


Started  at  Bookkeeper 

Miss  Stamler’s  first  job  was  as  an 


Mitchell  certainly  has  one  of  the  most 
important  media  jobs  among  the  New 
York  women  and  there  are  numerous 
others  like  Anne  Maier  of  H.  M. 
Kiesewetter;  Mary  Shawty  of  Pettin- 
gell  &  Fenton;  Catherine  Wohlpart  of 
O’Dea,  Sheldon  &  Canaday;  Florence 
Auslander  of  Walter  E.  Thwing,  Inc.; 
Ada  Steams  of  M.  H.  Hackett;  and 
Rose  Gronsbell  of  Pettingell  &  Fenton 
who  should  be  included  in  a  survey 
like  this. 

The  logical  conclusion  is  that  busi¬ 
ness  women,  immune  from  military 
conscription,  will  be  more  important 
than  ever  as  the  defense  program  de¬ 
velops.  None  of  the  women  inter¬ 
viewed  brought  up  this  point  and  the 
impression  is  that  they  would  not 
seek  promotions  due  to  the  draft. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  women 
who  were  once  handicapped  in  busi¬ 
ness  by  their  sex  now  find  it  an  ad¬ 
vantage. 

• 

SPECIAL  EDITION 

Palo  Alto  (Cal.)  Times  special  edi¬ 
tion  commemorating  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Stanford  University, 
totalling  106  pages  in  nine  sections, 
appeared  March  7. 


ABC  Announces 
New  Members 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
announced  the  following  new  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  magazine,  business  paper 
and  newspaper  divisions: 

Magazine,  New  World  Illustrated, 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

Business  papers.  National  Butter 
and  Cheese  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Tavern  Weekly  News,  Chicago. 

Daily  newspaper,  Nebraska  City 
Daily  News  Press. 

Weekly  newspapers,  Orillia  Packet 
&  Times,  Orillia,  Ont.;  Bulletin  & 
South  Shore  Record,  Bridgewater, 
Nova  Scotia. 

HONOR  LATE  M.  E. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  18 — The  St. 
Paul  Safety  council  has  established 
the  Roy  Dunlap  memorial  award  in 
memory  of  the  late  Roy  J.  Dunlap, 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press.  The  award, 
to  be  made  annually,  will  consist  of  a 
camera  and  equipment,  and  will  be 
given  to  the  junior  or  senior  high 
school  in  Ramsey  county  doing  the 
best  public  safety  work. 


ucts  that  are  used  exclusively  by  assistant  in  the  bookkeeping  depart-  , 
women.  ment  of  the  old  Picard  agency  which  1 

Worked  in  London  later  merged  with  Moser  &  Cotins.  In  I 

Ruth  Low  who  was  bom  in  Ottawa,  addition  to  her  bookkeeping  duties,  i 
Canada,  got  her  first  job  seven  years  charged  with  the 

ago  with  the  Spier  &  Sussman  agency,  responsibility  of  buying  space.  By  the 
9ie  has  been  there  ever  since,  and  for  f*^e  she  got  the  caU  to  me  Blow  Co., 
the  last  three  years  has  been  space  she  was  more  a  media  director  than  a 
buyer.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Moser  bookkeeper. 

Business  College  in  Chicago  and  Pace  In  her  present  position,  Miss  Stam- 
Institute  in  New  York.  Her  experi-  ler  buys  newspaper  and  magazine 
ence  at  Spier  &  Sussman  has  been  space  for  all  of  the  Biow  Co.  clients, 
varied  and  extensive,  ranging  from  She  estimates  that  about  40%  of  the 
checking  ads,  keeping  scrapbooks,  space  she  buys  is  in  newspapers, 
billing,  typing,  making  up  schedules,  One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
and  handling  contracts,  to  actual  space  about  Veronica  Welch’s  job  as  space 
buying.  buyer  at  Moser  &  Cotins  is  the  study 

Gertrude  Marces  of  Small  &  Seifler  of  the  ever- changing  trends  in  ad- 
is  another  New  Yorker  and  Columbia  vertising  media.  This  is  necessarily  a 
student.  On  a  four-month  vacation  continuing  study  and  Miss  Welch  is  at 
tour  in  Europe,  she  liked  life  abroad  present  particularly  interested  in  the 
so  much  that  she  decided  to  try  it  out  big  circulation  increases  of  some  of 
for  a  year.  In  London  she  got  a  job  the  leading  magazines, 
in  the  media  department  of  a  small  Miss  Welch,  a  native  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
advertising  agency  and  held  it  for  a  started  work  in  the  office  of  an  insur- 
year.  Before  coming  to  her  present  ance  company.  She  found  the  work 
ofiBce  she  was  secretary  to  Gabriel  dull,  however,  and  soon  changed  to 
Heatter,  the  radio  announcer,  who  at  the  advertising  business.  Her  first  job 
that  time  was  advertising  manager  of  in  this  field  was  with  the  Utica  office 
a  magazine  called  Forest  &  Stream,  of  Moser  &  Cotins.  This  turned  out  to 
She  also  worked  in  a  small  foreign  be  a  particularly  tough  assignment  as 
language  agency.  She  speaks  some  it  entailed  voluminous  corresoondence 


Each  Can  Say 


WAS  A  CLERK**  c 


WAS  A  LINEMAN** 


French  and  German. 


with  New  York.  But  she  stuck  at  it 


t\  / 


Elsie  Meyer  of  Lawrence  Fertig  &  and  when  her  boss  was  promoted  to 
Co.  has  stuck  with  one  agency  during  an  account  executive  she  assumed  all 
her  entire  business  career  of  13  years,  of  the  duties  of  a  media  director.  Her 
She  started  in  the  bookkeeping  depart-  headquarters  are  now  in  New  York 
ment  when  the  office  staff  was  small  but  she  still  buys  space  as  well  as 
and  the  person  in  charge  of  media  radio  time  for  both  offices, 
was  looking  around  for  an  assistant.  Catherine  Parker  of  Lennen  & 


U.  -  ^ 


i  WAS  A  DRAFTSMAN**! 

I  <  . 


L 


Y 

lU 

IS 


eadership 


A  story  in  pictures  leaves  nothing  untold  .  .  . 
and  news  reporting  with  pictures  is  the  ever 
growing  trend  of  the  times.  ATF-Wehendorfer 
Web  and  Sheet  Fed  Off^aet  Presses  with  their 
high  speed  and  quality  production  at  low  cost 
meet  the  new  demands  .  .  .  the  changing  con* 
ditions  calling  for  ''pictured**  news  reporting. 
Complete  details  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

American  Type  Founders 

Offset  Division  .  .UT.  V E R NON,  N.  Y. 


The  Sun  Publishes  More 

WOMEN'S  (OAT 
AND  SUIT 
ADVERTISING 

from  Department  Stores 
(upstairs)  than  any  other 
New  York  newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 
Source:  Media  Records 


T^hirty-seven  years  ago,  in  1904,  the  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  went  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  one 
of  the  Bell  System  companies. 

About  that  time,  the  18  men  who  are  now  the  presidents  of  the 
Bell  telephone  companies  were  starting  their  careers.  For,  like  the 
head  of  the  System,  they  have  worked  many  years  in  the  business  — 
an  average  of  38  years  each.  Each  of  them 
can  say;  “I  was  a  clerk,”  “I  was  a  lineman,” 

“1  was  a  draftsman” —  and  so  on.  ■ 

The  “know  how”  is  here — for  the  every¬ 
day  job  of  running  the  telephone  business 
or  to  serve  you  in  emergency.  Up-from-the- 
ranks  management  is  doubly  important 
these  days. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  -  J 

The  Bell  System  is  doing  its  part  in  the  Country's  program  of  National  Defense 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Increasing  Trend 
To  5-Day  Papers 

continued  from  page  3 

Times  Review,  discontinuance  of  its 
Saturday  evening  paper  in  1930  made 
possible  a  large  Sunday  edition  and 
the  saving  from  this  move  has  been 
8%  annually.  The  Lufkin  (Tex.) 
Daily  News  said  its  Sunday  edition 
has  become  the  most  profitable  of  the 
week  since  it  was  substituted  for  the 
Saturday  issue  six  years  ago. 

A  $100-a-month  saving  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  was  estimated  by  a  California  pa¬ 
per  of  1,600  circulation.  One  day  of 
operations  cost  is  definitely  saved  and 
all  advertising  is  handled  in  five  days, 
this  paper  said. 

One  Dissents 

The  belief  that  the  present  trend 
of  small  dailies  to  the  five-day  week 
was  caused  by  the  wage-hour  law  was 
expressed  by  the  Ocean  City  (N.  J.) 
Sentinel  Ledger  and  several  other 
publishers. 

“Small  towns  have  no  excess  of 
skilled  labor  and  time  and  a  half 
makes  more  than  40  hours  prohibi¬ 
tive,”  the  New  Jersey  daily  said.  “Had 
we  been  operating  six  days,  we  would 
have  changed  to  five  for  this  reason.” 

The  Okemah  (Okla.)  Leader,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1926  as  an  evening  paper, 
Saturdays  excepted,  with  a  Sunday 
edition,  said;  “If  taxes  increase  and 
hours  of  labor  decrease  we  might  have 
to  publish  weekly.”  The  Center 
(Tex.)  News,  published  Monday  to 
Friday  evenings  since  1928,  said  it 
would  be  impossible  now  to  publish 
six  days  a  week  due  to  the  wage-hour 
law. 

The  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Dispatch,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1928  as  a  morning  paper, 
Mondays  excepted,  with  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  said  it  is  making  plans  eventual¬ 
ly  to  establish  a  seven-day  paper, 
“Our  personal  opinion  is  that  in  cur¬ 
tailing  a  publication  date  you  curtail 
public  pre.stige,  good  will  and  subse¬ 
quently  business,”  the  Dispatch  said. 
“Hard  work,  careful  planning  and  ex¬ 
tra  initiative  would  eliminate,  in  al¬ 
most  every  case,  the  necessity  of  pub¬ 
lication  curtailment.” 

Runs  300%  More  Advertising 
This  argument  against  Saturday  or 
Monday  curtailment  is  refuted  by  the 
exi>erience  of  the  majority  of  papers 
in  the  survey,  however.  In  general, 
circulation  of  the  five-day  papers  has 
not  been  affected  seriously  and  even¬ 
tually  they  have  regained  their  losses. 
Advertisers  have  not  objected  serious¬ 
ly  to  Saturday  or  Monday  omission, 
and  where  the  paper  has  substituted  a 
Sunday  morning  edition  merchants 
generally  have  given  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  greater  support. 

The  El  Centro  (Cal.)  Imperial  Val¬ 
ley  Press  and  Morning  Post  said  the 
papers’  combined  Sunday  edition,  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Saturday  evening  in  1936, 
is  actually  printed  and  delivered  on 
Saturday  as  formerly  but  carries 
300%  more  advertising  than  when  it 
was  called  a  Saturday  issue.  The 
Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald  &  Press, 
which  substituted  Sunday  morning  for 
Saturday  evening  in  1935,  said  its  ex¬ 
perience  has  proven  that  the  Sunday 
paper  not  only  carries  more  business 
but  also  is  better  read 
The  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune, 
evening  except  Saturday,  said  its 
Sunday  morning  edition  has  been  a 
paying  proposition  since  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1931.  The  Chickasha  (Okla.) 
Express  said  it  dropped  its  Saturday 
afternoon  paper  and  started  a  Sunday 
issue  in  1929  to  offset  outside  competi¬ 
tion  on  that  day.  The  Sunday  paper 
has  become  the  second  best  revenue 
producer  of  the  week,  the  daily  said. 


Circulation  has  increased  from  4,000 
to  5,910  and  advertising  has  increased 
20%. 

The  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times,  p.m.,  said 
numerous  business  men  and  sub¬ 
scribers  asked  for  a  Simday  morning 
paper  and  a  Sunday  issue  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  Saturday  in  1928.  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  have  increased  and 
the  Sunday  paper  is  profitable,  the 
Times  said. 

The  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Leader,  p.m., 
substituted  Sunday  for  an  unprofitable 
Saturday  issue  in  1925  “because  peo¬ 
ple  shopped  and  did  not  read  the  pa¬ 
per.”  Circulation  has  increased  M% 
and  the  Leader  runs  an  average  of 
four  times  as  much  advertising  on 
Sunday  as  it  did  on  Saturday. 

Institutional  Ads  Sunday 
The  Kirksville  (Mo.)  Express  & 
News,  pjn.,  which  made  a  similar 
move  in  1923  for  the  same  reasons, 
said  it  has  concentrated  on  institu¬ 
tional  copy  on  Sunday  as  opposed  to 
price  copy  during  the  week.  This 
daily  said  at  least  half  of  its  circu¬ 
lation  is  on  rural  routes  and  those 
subscribers  now  receive  a  paper  dated 
the  day  before,  instead  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  paper. 

During  the  period  from  1920  back  to 
the  1880s  a  total  of  25  papers  report¬ 
ing  to  Editor  &  Publisher  were  estab- 
li.shed  on  a  schedule  omitting  either 
Saturday  or  Monday,  or  changed  to 
that  publishing  plan.  Thirteen  omit¬ 
ted  Monday  morning,  one  substituted 
Sunday  for  Monday  morning,  seven 
substituted  Sunday  morning  for  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  and  four  dropped  Sat¬ 
urday  from  their  schedule. 

The  Salem  Oregon  Statesman  said 
morning  except  Monday,  but  includ¬ 
ing  Sunday,  has  been  the  paper’s 
maximum  schedule  in  90  years.  The 
Statesman’s  evening  paper  appears  six 
days  including  Saturday. 

The  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal, 
established  in  1888,  said  it  has  pub¬ 
lished  evenings  except  Saturday,  with 
a  Sunday  edition,  “for  so  many  years” 
that  it  has  no  record  of  the  date  it 
changed.  The  first  Sunday  edition 
goes  on  the  street  at  6:45  p.m.  Satur¬ 
day  and  more  than  half  the  Sunday 
issue  is  sold  at  retail  Saturday  night 
for  10  cents  a  copy. 

The  Danville  (Va.)  Register,  morn¬ 
ing  except  Monday,  with  a  Sunday 
edition,  has  been  on  this  schedule 
since  it  changed  from  a  weekly  to  a 
daily  in  1887. 

Common  in  Southwest 
The  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun  was  the 
only  evening  paper  that  reported  a 
schedule  omitting  Saturday  but  in¬ 
cluding  Sunday  evening.  The  Sun 
has  been  published  in  this  manner 
since  1893.  The  Sunday  paper  goes 
to  press  at  3  p.m.,  the  same  as  on 
weekdays. 

One  of  the  exceptions  to  the  usual 
trend  was  furnished  by  the  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-News,  which  skipped 
Monday  in  establishing  its  morning 
paper,  including  Sunday,  in  1926.  “At 
that  time  we  were  publishing  five 
evenings,  skipping  Saturday,”  this 
daily  said.  “In  1936  we  started  pub¬ 
lishing  six  evenings.  The  addition  of 
the  Saturday  evening  edition  did  not 
affect  our  advertising  volume,  but  has 
materially  assisted  us  in  building  our 
circulation.” 

The  Wewoka  (Okla.)  Times  Demo¬ 
crat,  which  has  published  five  after¬ 
noons  and  Sunday  morning  for  many 
years,  said  that  this  is  quite  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
“While  we  do  not  contemplate  drop¬ 
ping  an  issue,”  commented  Robert  V. 
Peterson,  the  publisher,  “I  feel  it  is 
the  salvation  of  many  papers  operat¬ 
ing  in  towns  from  5,000  to  8.000  pop¬ 
ulation.  If  we  were  dropping  an  issue 
it  would  obviously  be  the  Monday 


paper.  Where  papers  print  six  after¬ 
noons  a  week  they  are  dropping  the 
Saturday  afternoon  paper.” 

An  unusual  publishing  set-up  orig¬ 
inating  from  luiprofitable  Saturday 
operations  was  reported  by  a  daily  in 
a  metropolitan  section  where  the  Sat¬ 
urday  pay  scale  is  “terrific.”  The  pa¬ 
per  is  published  from  Monday  to  Fri¬ 
day  as  an  evening  paper  and  on  Sat¬ 
urday  it  is  delivered  as  a  morning 
paper. 

“Our  Friday  paper  goes  to  press 
about  2  p.m.,  then  we  put  the  Satur¬ 
day  paper  to  press  by  4  p.m.  Friday,” 
the  editor  explained.  “We  ignore 
trivial  news  happenings  Friday  night. 
This  is  a  residential  town  and  there 
are  few  local  news  breaks.  When  the 
rare  Friday  night  news  break  occurs 
such  as  a  fire,  fatal  accidents,  or  jury 
verdicts  in  important  cases,  we  throw 
away  our  entire  press  run,  call  in  a 
skeleton  crew  Saturday  morning  and 
make  over  page  one  to  cover  our¬ 
selves.  We  have  had  to  do  this  only 
twice  in  the  last  six  months. 

Peculiar  Circumstances 
Because  our  press  run  is  only  about 
4,000,  we  find  it  cheaper  to  discard  an 
occasional  issue  than  to  print  a  regu¬ 
lar  schedule  on  Saturday.  We  try, 
of  course,  to  keep  this  information 
from  the  general  public  and  intend 
to  work  toward  regular  Saturday  pub¬ 
lication. 

“We  have  a  five-day  40-hour  week 
contract  with  both  our  typographical 
and  pressmen’s  unions.  By  publishing 
this  phony  Saturday  paper — loading  it 
up  with  local  news  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  Friday — we  hold  to  a  five-day 
week. 

“Our  regular  advertising  rate  is  65 
cents  an  inch,  but  we  sell  our  Satur¬ 
day  advertising  for  20  cents  an  inch 
providing  it  is  a  lifted  ad  from  pre¬ 
vious  issues  with  no  change  in  copy. 

“A  few  years  ago  our  Saturday  pa¬ 
per  was  called  the  Saturday  Shopper 
and  very  little  attempt  was  made  to 
present  it  as  a  newspaper.  It  now  is 
as  much  a  newspaper  as  we  can  make 
it  under  these  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  we  sell  it  instead  of  giving  it 
away  as  formerly.  By  adding  special 
features  for  Saturday  only  and  con¬ 
centrating  on  ‘dope  news  stories,’  we 
are  able  to  get  out  a  rather  present¬ 
able  Saturday  paper  and  we  find  our 
circulation  is  growing  steadily. 

Service  Charges  Remain  Same 

“The  only  service  which  we  must 
pay  for  on  the  six-day  basis  and  can 
use  for  five  days  is  now  the  United 
Press.  Our  office  is  open  on  Saturday 
and  the  U.P.  machine  operates  just 
as  though  we  were  going  to  press  in 
the  afternoon.  We  would  put  out  a 
special  issue  at  any  time  that  the 
news  warranted.” 

Nearly  all  of  the  papers  which 
changed  to  a  five-day  week  or  issued 
a  Sunday  paper  instead  of  Saturday 
or  Monday  during  the  past  decade  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  their  wire  and 
syndicate  charges  remained  the  same. 
Five  papers  said  there  was  a  small 
saving. 

The  Gilroy  (Cal.)  Dispatch,  p.m., 
said  no  reduction  was  made  in  the 
wire  charge  when  it  discontinued 
Saturdays  in  1940,  but  it  added  that 
the  time  on  the  wire  was  increased 
on  other  days.  A  slight  saving  in 
postage  was  reported  by  the  Urbana 
(O.)  Citizen.  The  Hobbs  (N.  M.)  Sun 
reported  that  in  dropping  Saturday 
afternoon  for  a  Sunday  morning  edi¬ 
tion  one  night  wire  replacing  a  day 
wire  allowed  a  small  saving,  but  there 
was  no  saving  on  syndicate  charges. 

Several  dailies  said  they  continue 
to  receive  the  sixth  day’s  wire  ser¬ 
vice,  even  though  it  is  not  used,  and 
contended  this  amounted  to  an  in¬ 
crease.  The  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun 


said  its  sjmdicate  charges  were  in. 
creased  with  establishment  of  a  Sun* 
day  morning  edition  in  place  of  Sat¬ 
urday  evening.  Hie  Saturday  wire  a 
maintained  for  protection  and  for  uk 
in  radio  broadcasting  of  the  news,  tht 
Sun  added. 

Comics  and  features  usually  ait 
doubled  up  on  Sunday,  where  the 
paper  is  issued  on  that  day,  or  oo 
Monday  if  Saturday  is  the  day  omit¬ 
ted  in  a  five-day  publishing  schedule. 
Several  papers  reported  that  they 
carry  one  extra  comic  daily  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  load,  or  rim  several  od 
poor  advertising  copy  days  to  catd 
up  with  the  schedule.  Continued 
stories  usually  are  printed  imtil  the 
conclusion,  regardless  of  the  sched¬ 
uled  expiration  date. 

■ 

Seattle  P-I  Uses 
Infra-Red  Camera 
In  Blackout 

Seattle,  being  the  first  major  city  in 
the  United  States  to  stage  a  dress- 
rehearsal  blackout,  also  provided  the 
first  test  for  photographers  under  such 
conditions. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  had 
four  men  picturing  the  event,  using 
half  the  front  page  for  a  before-and- 
after  tandem  view  of  the  business 
district,  and  a  full  page  of  pictures 
inside.  Highlight  of  the  coverage  was 
the  use  of  infra-red  by  Staff  Photog¬ 
rapher  Ken  Harris.  Idea  was  that  in 
using  the  infra-red,  the  P-I  also  was 
cooperating  with  blackout  provisions, 
because  no  flash  showed.  Harris 
shielded  his  reflector  with  an  infra¬ 
red  filter,  and  shot  with  infra-red  film. 
He  exposed  at  4.5,  with  his  lens  wide 
open,  shooting  crowd  scenes  down¬ 
town.  He  said  the  subjects  even 
seemed  unaware  he  had  taken 
them. 

The  P-I  used  one  of  his  pictures 
four  columns  the  following  morning. 

All  Papers  Used  Phofogt 

Photographers  for  all  three  Seattle 
dailies,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  ama¬ 
teurs,  shot  long  exposures  in  the 
moonlight,  of  the  darkened  city.  The 
blackout  was  for  15  minutes,  so  most 
photographers  exposed  for  14,  to  beat 
the  lights  on. 

The  P-I  also  ran  extensive  features 
before  and  after  the  blackout,  explain¬ 
ing  their  photographic  coverage,  and 
encouraging  amateurs  to  call  the 
paper  and  learn  the  infra-red  method, 
which,  they  said,  first  was  developed 
in  England.  Test  of  the  blackout  was 
to  have  been  from  pictures  taken  by 
Army  officers  flying  over  the  city.  But 
when  they  developed  their  shots,  they 
found  they  had  nothing.  It  was  so 
dark,  a  time  exposure  was  necessary 
and  since  they  were  in  flight  all 
the  time  such  an  exposure  was  im¬ 
possible. 

■ 

CORRECTION 

Due  to  a  typographical  error,  Edwk 
S.  Friendly,  New  York  Sun  business 
manager,  was  misquoted  in  this  paper 
in  last  week’s  report  of  his  address 
before  the  Advertising  Club  of  Ne» 
York  (p.  42).  A  line  of  his  address 
was  dropped  out  by  the  printer,  anc 
his  statement  was  made  to  read:  “I  sa; 
forces  for  good  advertising  not  in  th 
sense  that  they  are  policing  hodie 
accurate  advertising  is  bad  advertis¬ 
ing,  bad  for  the  advertiser  and  bad  fo 
his  business.”  It  should  have  read 
“I  say  forces  for  good  advertising  nc 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  policies 
bodies,  but  because  false,  misl.  adir.s 
or  inaccurate  advertising  is  bad  ad 
vertising,  bad  for  the  advertiser  an 
bad  for  his  business.” 
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WILLIAM  H.  RAYMOND  Six  Employes  Walk  Out 

One  of  the  West’s  best  known  news-  Oil  NeW  Hoveil  DoilleS 

^  published  reports  of  a  “strike”  of 
years  old,  ^ed  of  a  heart  attack  M^h  American  Newspaper  Guild  members 
hospital  He  had  this  week  on  the  Neio  Hauen  Register 
dogs  mto  such  toi^s  for  night  street  worked  on  every  major  daUy  newspa-  Journal-Courier  were 

Passaic  Herald-News  Mon-  “1“.  a  numW  of  circulation  man-  per  on  the  Pacific  Co^t,  as  well  as  investigated  by  Editor  &  Pubusher. 

agers  declar^.  It  was  dwided  that  papers  in  Alas^  and  the  Orient.  Mr.  According  to  the  management  of  the 
this  problem  be  solved  locaUy  with  the  Raymond  served  as  reporter  re-wnte  newspaper,  six  editorial  employes  and 


Jerry  Healy 
Heads  Inter-State 
Circulation  Men 


in  the  various  camps  for  home  town 
publication. 

Newspapers  of  the  average-sized 
city  are  faced  with  a  problem  in  car¬ 
rier  boy  welfare  when  metropolitan 
papers  ship  night  extras  or  “Bull- 


ager  Elected  . . .  Discuss 
Army  Camp  Circulations 


co-operation  of  city  police;  that  moral  man,  editor  and  copy  reader  His  part-time  worker  faUed  to  report 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  18 — News¬ 
paper  circulation  managers  of  seven 


suasion  would  be  wasted  on  the  metro-  last  newspaper  work  was  with  the  ^j.  ^^^y  since  Monday  evening,  out 
pohtan  publishers.  Seattle  Times  as  copyreader.  ^ 

r-r-  -  Twelve  new  members  were  taken  ployes  on  both  papers 

sUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia  into  the  association,  including  How-  H.  E.  Scheerer  DlGS;  “This  action  was  presumably  taken 

met  at  the  Penn- Hams  Hotel  here  ard  V.  Stodghill,  widely  known  cir- 

lionday  and  Tuesday  in  the  twenty-  culation  executive,  who  is  now  circu-  Ii©px©S©Ilt6a  J.yCllll©S 
fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Inter-  lation  director  for  the  Philadelphia 


State  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Jerry  C.  Healy,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Her- 
cld-News,  was  elected  president  of 
the  association  to  succeed  David  Fair, 
Harrisburg  Patriot  -  Evening  News. 
Other  officers  chosen  were:  First 
vice-president,  Harold  R.  Linden, 


Bulletin. 


in  protest  over  the  dismissal  last 
Saturday  of  an  advertising  solicitor 
Hugo  Edmund  Scheerer,  confined  on  the  Journal -Courier,”  a  manage- 
since  July,  1940,  with  a  fractured  hip  ment  statement  said.  “The  solicitor 
which  developed  into  other  fatal  com-  was  dismissed  as  a  pure  matter  of  of- 
plications,  died  at  his  home  in  Win-  fice  discipline.  There  was  some  picket- 
netka.  Ill.,  Thursday  morning.  He  was  ing  for  a  few  hours  Monday  after- 
actively  known  in  newspaper  and  ad-  noon  and  a  few  hours  Tuesday  mom- 
vertising  circles  for  30  years.  He  ing.  There  has  been  none  since  then. 
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his  office. 

Voice  in  Feature  Selection 

On  the  subject  “Are  publishers  giv 
ing  sufficient  thought  to  the  opinion 
of  the  circulation  manager  in  the  pur- 


N©ws  of  N©th©rlands 
Cl©ar©d  Through  N.  Y. 

Ae^cv  knov^^^a^^ANOT^r^  recently  president  of  Scheerer  &  Co.,  rep-  Regular  publication  of  both  papers 

- -  —  - .  j  ^  V  iT  resenting  the  Michigan  League  of  has  continued  without  the  slightest 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat;  Home  Dailies  since  1916.  During  1929  interr^on.” 

second  vice-president,  Paul  G.  Law-  Building.  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  to  gj.^^  Indiana  newspapers  rep-  in  New  York  Thursday  Milton 
son,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent-  Vove^Hn  resented  by  his  company  formed  the  Kaufman,  executive  vice  presid^t  of 

relegrani;  and  secretary-treasurer  W.  ^^Sout  the^^w^^^^^^  Indiana  League  of  Home  Dailies.  Mr.  the  national  guild,  told  Editor  &  Pub- 

S.  Zimmerman,  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mer-  mnders  throughout  the  world  The  Scheerer  served  as  secretary  of  the  usher  the  union  viewed  the  situation 

who  was  renamed  to  continue  "^^e  also  is  making  availab’e  to  Michigan  L°aeue  of  Home  Dailies  for  ^  v*®wea  me  suuaiion 

cury,  wno  was  renamea  lo  coniinue  ^  j  agencies  its  di^oatches  L-.ague  ot  tiome  Dailies  tor  as  a  lock  out.  Refusal  of  employes 

^mencan  news  agencie  1  s  C11  paicnes  21  years  and  was  treasurer  of  the  Chi-  fo  reoort  for  work  was  due  to  the 

from  Batavia,  Java,  which  in  recent  Renres^ntatives  Association  for  J-  ^orK  was  aue  to  tne 

months  has  assumed  new  importance  ig  vears  Association  for  dismissal  Saturday  of  George  Bronson, 

ir,  offoife  yoors.  disnlay  advertising  solicitor, 

in  international  affairs.  The  employes  of  Scheerer  &  Co.,  No  effort  is  being  made  to  interfere 

Arnold  Vas  Dias  is  managing  edi-  niawadics  M  T  nDienv  T  n  RovyI  •  .  ,  lo  uuLriere 

- - - - tor  and  his  assistant  is  Jan  Van  As  with  publication  of  the  papers,  he 

tee  ot  feature  material,”  Harry  W.  S;;  va,  Diaa  was  chief  LondorcTr-  a"""  stated,  but  the  men  will  not  return 

St''d*fh°'''''s?rTbf“l”’Srd  ’■elenreof.  Am-ter-  Sh  with’'  “«“whie“^^  llwfj'tteratc 

declared  the  answer  to  be  No,  and  dam.  from  1926  until  the  invasion  of  ,hpm  to  continue  the  business.  ^  ^  negotiate. 

asserted  that  circulation  men  should  Holland  last  year.  Mr.  V-n  As  served  Mr.  Scheerer  owned  the  Princeton  21 

with  the  Amsterdam  office  of  the  (ind.)  ClaHon-News  and  Daily  Demo-  *  rOZeil  /ippreilllCeS 

United  Press  for  three  years  before  ornt  of  which  A.  J.  Wilhelm  was  pub-  Dwilldl©  at  N  Y  N©WS 
the  invasion  and  nreviou.sly  was  a  Usher.  He  also  purchased  the  Elwood  run  a  au  j  r/  u 

„  .  „  .  traveling  correspondent  in  the  Balkans  (ind.)  Call  Leader  from  Mrs.  Robert  ,  draft  have  vir- 

cussion  on  Carrier  Boy  delivery  was  f^r  important  Dutch  papers.  This  Caroenter  Dec  28  1938  which  he  unusual  situation  at 

headed  by  William  H.  Dempsey,  circu-  they  added  to  their  staff  Jacob  operated  for  two  years,  and  sold  to  ® 

T.  Cremer,  a  native  of  the  Nether-  Ray  p.  Barnes,  Dec.  1.  1940. 
lands  who  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1921  Mr.  Scheerer  was  a  Christian  Scien- 
and  has  worked  on  the  New  York  tist,  having  attended  that  Church  since 
,  J  Times  and  Chattanooga  Times.  Cremer  his  early  youth, 
told  the  circulation  men  in  an  address  resigned  recently  as  outdoor  sports  Surviving  are  his  parents,  his  wife, 
that  for  every  dollar  his  organization  boating  editor  of  the  Chattanooga  daughter  Doris,  and  two  sisters, 

spends  on  newspaper  advertising  it  to  join  ANETA.  '  ■ 

expects  $30  worth  of  business.  He  -phe  agency  has  had  offices  in  Ba-  n  17  Ol— 
urged  that  advertising  salesmen  be  for  24  years.  Before  the  war  it  '-'IClVaen 

quipped  with  more  understandable  offices  outside  the  East  In-  R.©T3,  foT  W.  Va.  PcrD©rS 

^res  on  circulation,  pointing  out  If  linked  up  with  the  Dutch  n  /-.i  j  j 

that  selling  advertising  is  largely  a  agency,  ANP,  in  Holland  until  Albert  E.  Clayden,  advertising  rep-  ^  _  ^ _  _ 

matter  of  selling  circulation.  fho  invasion ’shut  off  homeland  news  resentative  for  a  group  of  15  West  three  have  been  promoted  and  four 

Mr.  Lawson,  new  vice-president  of  sources  I^ost  June  a  London  office  Virginia  new.spaper.s.  died  in  New  have  been  drafted, 
the  ISCMA,  addressed  his  colleagues  established  but  the  New  York  York  on  March  15.  He  was  the  presi-  Arthur  Mielke  and  George  Norris 

on  the  “Newspaper  Boy,”  asking  all  office  now  is  ANETA’s  central  point  general  manager  of  the  office  recently  joined  the  Washington  Times- 

papers  to  join  in  the  promotion  of  for  aH  Netherlands  news  transmission,  bearing  his  name  and  until  recently  Herald  as  reporters  and  John  Mayer 
Newspaper  Boy  Day,  Oct.  4,  by  show-  gafavia  dispatches  are  relayed  to  Lon-  be  was  active  in  the  eastern  territory,  .^^ent  to  Acme  Newspictures  in  New 
mg  what  they  are  doing  for  carriers  jon  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies  and  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  York  as  a  caption  writer.  Joseph 

m  their  districts.  At  a  banquet  Mon-  news  from  the  Holland  government  ,  Clayden  landed  his  first  client  Trimble,  serving  part  time  in  the 
uy  evening,  Prof.  Charles  L.  Swift,  exile  and  from  Occupied  Holland  is  1904  when  he  was  appointed  rep-  sports  department,  will  start  next  week 
wan  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  gg^t  to  Batavia  through  the  New  resentative  for  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  covering  the  New  York  Giants  full 


have  more  voice  in  this  matter.  Crans¬ 
ton  Williams,  general  manager,  ANPA 
spoke  on  “Developments  That  Effect 
Newspapers,”  and  a  round  table  dis- 


lation  director  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger. 

Hugh  K.  Duffield,  Harrisburg  store 
manager  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 


dozen  college-trained  apprentice  re¬ 
porters  were  “frozen”  in  their  appren¬ 
ticeships  for  as  long  as  five  years, 
Richard  Clarke,  managing  editor,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

Since  the  story  appeared  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  Jan.  25,  relating  how 
the  News  had  written  to  other  dailies 
in  the  hope  of  placing  the  young  men 
who  could  not  be  advanced  because 
there  were  no  openings,  three  re¬ 
porters  have  been  placed  elsewhere. 


Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  spoke  Vnrk  nffirp 
on  “Educational  Cinema.” 


EDITION  SELLOUT 


News  and  Intelligencer.  His  office  at  time.  Paul  Cardinal,  an  apprentice 

that  time  was  in  the  old  Pulitzer  serving  part  time  in  the  radio  de- 

Building.  In  1910  he  became  repre-  partment,  is  now  a  sports  reporter, 

sentative  for  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  Charles  McHarry  replaces  Car- 

“Complete  sellout”  was  the  byword  Sentinel,  and  other  of  the  papers  in  jinal  in  radio.  Daniel  Herr,  Arthur 

on  March  6  when  the  “Aid  to  Britain  the  H.  C.  Ogden  chain  appointed  him  Noble,  Edward  Paccone  and’  Gaynor 

Day”  edition  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-  at  later  dates.  Collester  were  drafted. 

Gazette  was  sold  on  the  streets  of  that  In  1911  he  took  over  the  account  b 


Edwk 

jsines 


Army  Circulation  Problems 

Circulation  problems  at  military 
training  camps  were  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  at  Tuesday  morning’s  session. 

It  developed  that  some  papers  give 

20%  reduction  on  such  subscriptions;  „  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

others  send  the  paper  free  for  two  city  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Prominent  of  the  Ltrna  (Ohio)  Neirs,  which  his  y.  PHOTOGS  EXHIBIT 
months,  while  some  send  solicitation  society  women  and  business  women  office  still  holds.  A  Chicago  office  was  Sixth  Annual  Photographic  Ex- 

aided  in  the  sale  of  the  papers  which  opened  in  1920  and  the  present  firm  fijbition  of  the  Press  Photographers’ 
was  donated  to  the  cause  by  Paul  name  of  A.  E.  Clayden,  Inc.,  was  Association  of  New  York  will  open  at 


letters  to  the  homes  of  draftees.  It 
was  agreed  that  sales  letters  to  the 
papsj  boys  in  camps  were  “not  worth  mail- 
iddres|  ing  costs.” 

Generally,  the  circulation  managers 

I  leached  the  conclusion  that  efforts  to 
toaintain  profitable  circulations  at 
training  camps  have  thus  far  been 
“disastrous.”  Competition  is  the  only 
reason  for  efforts  being  made  to  build 
,  circulation  in  the  camps,  it  was  de- 
ad  'with  the  great  majority  of 

papers  having  no  success  so  far  as  the 
ing  ’  business  end  of  circulation  is  con- 

^be  news  field,  it  was  pointed  out 
-  am  papers  have  a  new  responsibility 
in  the  gathering  of  news  of  draftees 


Block,  publisher. 


adopted  in  1922. 
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NAB  AND  A5CAP  HOLD  PEACE  PARLEY 

THE  NATIONAL  Association  of  Broadcasters,  representing  the  radio  indus¬ 
try,  and  ASCAP  got  together  over  a  conference  table  in  New  York  this 
week  for  the  first  time  in  a  year.  Although  the  meeting  is  considered  the 
first  step  toward  settlement  of  the  war  over  radio  music  rights,  no  definite 
truce  is  expected  from  these  preliminary  hearings.  The  NAB  is  not  em¬ 
powered  to  negotiate  for  its  members  and  its  work  at  the  hearings  will  be 
confined  to  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  possible  settlement  which  will  have 
to  be  made  by  ASCAP  and  the  broadcasters  themselves.  Both  ASCAP  and 
BMI  have  signed  consent  decrees  with  the  federal  government  to  avoid 
anti-trust  suits  and  last  week  in  Milwaukee  ASCAP  directors  and  officers, 
including  ASCAP  president  Gene  Buck,  were  fined  a  total  of  $35,250  on  addi¬ 
tional  anti-trust  charges. 


the  New  York  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry,  Rockefeller  Center, 
March  29.  The  year’s  outstanding 
photos  have  been  selected  from  the 
show’s  more  than  800  entries  by  an 
authoritative  panel  of  judges.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  winners  and  presen¬ 
tation  of  awards  will  be  made  at  a 
gala  formal  preview  on  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  March  28. 

25  CENTS  PER  YEAR 

The  Plymouth  (Mass.)  Old  Colony 
Memorial,  weekly,  is  offering  to  send 
a  year’s  subscription  for  25  cents  to 
anyone  now  in  U.  S.  military  service. 
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Many  Small  Papers 
Neglect  Photography 


By  JACK  PRICE 


NORMAN,  Okla. — When  I  was  a  lad 
starting  as  a  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  news 
cameramen  were  specialists  and  found 
only  on  large  newspapers.  As  the 
years  passed  in  review,  I  observed 
that  the  profession  of  pictorial  jour¬ 
nalism  was  not  confined  to  the  major 
papers  or  cities. 

As  the  years  rolled  by,  I  did  notice 
that  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  were  slow  to  accept  photography 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  machinery 
which  composed  the  making  of  a 
newspaper.  Of  the  entire  number  of 
dailies  in  the  country,  there  are  still 
more  than  50%  of  them  without  any 
photographic  equipment. 

Smaller  Papers  Neglect  Photography 
It  is  true  that  all  large  newspapers 
have  photograph  departments  of  some 
sort,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  news 
photography  is  just  as  important  to 
the  smaller  newspapers.  I  have  in¬ 
terviewed  many  owners,  publishers 
and  editors  of  small  dailies  and  when 
asked  why  they  have  not  added  this 
department  to  Aeir  newspapers,  I  have 
been  answered  in  an  ambiguous  man¬ 
ner.  Some  pleaded  economy,  some 
lack  of  experienced  personnel,  and 
others  were  totally  indifferent  to  the 
whole  question. 

As  I  travel  about,  these  conditions 
become  so  obvioiis  as  to  cause  me  to 
comment  on  them.  The  small  paper 
owners  who  have  tried  the  noble  ex¬ 
periment  of  photography  all  express 
enthusiasm  and  joyfully  admit  that 
it  was  a  profitable  venture.  This  is 
encouraging  and  should  be  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  more  timid  or  skeptical. 
In  an  appearance  before  a  group  of 
the  small  newspaper  owners  and  edi¬ 
tors  numbering  about  50,  I  was  as¬ 
tounded  to  learn  that  one  newspaper 
in  that  group,  represented,  had  a 
photo-department. 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  another 
point  and  the  one  that  I  had  in  mind 
when  I  began  this  story.  As  I  wander 
about  I  find  that  the  designation, 
newspaper  photographer,  includes  a 
broader  scope  than  we  in  the  big  cities 
would  imagine.  True,  a  newspaper 
cameraman  is  supposed  to  keep  his 
paper  supplied  with  a  picture  cov¬ 
erage.  T^at  works  out  when  the 
paper  has  a  staff  or  a  specialist  for 
that  purpose,  but  let  us  look  more 
closely  into  conditions.  Just  as  the 
old  time  newspaperman  (and  we  still 
have  many  of  ^em),  reports,  edits, 
and  in  some  instances  sets  the  type 
and  nms  the  press,  we  have  a  modern¬ 
ized  newspaperman  who  not  only  does 
all  these  things  but  also  takes  pic¬ 
tures,  and  to  keep  apace  of  the  fast 
moving  world  he  may  manage  the 
advertising  department. 

I  do  not  mean  to  offend  any  of 
those  brave  men  who,  like  Atlas,  carry 
the  World  upon  their  shoulders,  but 
I  am  hoping  to  ease  their  burdens  by 
suggesting  one  method  that  could 
offer  possibilities  and  perhaps  pay 
dividends.  It  is,  try  photography  with 
the  same  consideration  given  to 
presses,  print  paper,  commercial  job 
work  and  many  other  important  fac¬ 
tors  necessary  for  the  operation  of  an 
average  size  paper.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  broached  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  it  will  not  be  the  last. 


mentioned  in  a  most  casual  way  that 
he  also  operates  the  photograph  de¬ 
partment  of  his  paper.  Then  I  re¬ 
called  that  he  had  been  attending  the 
News  Photography  Short  (bourse  held 
each  year  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

This  man  is  worth  remembering 
because  he  has  that  something  which 
makes  a  newspaperman.  In  addition 
to  his  editorial,  managerial  and  pic¬ 
torial  accomplishments  he  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  airplane  pilot.  In  fact  he  learned 
to  fly  a  plane  before  he  drove  an  au¬ 
tomobile,  and  that  was  when  he  was 
only  18  and  a  student  in  college. 

To  put  it  in  his  words  he  claims  that 
he  became  intrigued  with  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  camera  when  he  began 
his  duties  with  the  Perry  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  studied  his  paper’s  problems 
and  realized  that  although  small,  his 
paper  was  progressive.  Ho  bou^t  a 
camera  and  hit  the  hypo  trail,  but  he 
needed  guidance  and  foimd  it  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  With  con¬ 
stant  practice  he  has  perfected  a  style 
that  has  produced  results.  He  will 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  some¬ 
thing  new  in  the  profession.  If  it  is 
practical  he  will  try  it.  Starting  with 
an  inexpensive  enlarger  and  a  home¬ 
made  dark-room  he  has  arrived  at  the 
stage  where  it  became  necessary  to 
modernize  his  plant.  Now  the  Perry 
Daily  Journal  has  a  well-equipped 
photo  plant. 

Modarn  Photo  Plant 

In  this  department  there  is  a  well- 
made  8-ft.  cypress  water  tank  with 
a  cooling  unit  for  water  and  another 
for  air  conditioning  of  the  developing 
and  printing  rooms.  There  is  a  new 
4x5  Speed  Graphic  and  other  acces¬ 
sories  to  complete  an  efficient  plant. 
Our  friend  will  not  rest  here,  for  Vir¬ 
gil  has  his  eye  on  a  Saltzman  Enlarger, 
a  Big  Bertha  camera  for  sports  and, 
don’t  be  surprised,  a  stroboscopic 
light  for  high  speed  photography. 

His  major  problem  was  photo-en¬ 
graving.  After  looking  over  the  ter¬ 
ritory  he  found  a  plant  at  Stillwater, 
Okla.,  45  miles  away.  Here  is  where 
his  flying  abilities  serve  in  good  stead. 
After  covering  an  assignment  he  re¬ 
turns  to  his  plant,  processes  his  Aims 
and  prints  them.  Before  they  are 
dried  he  jumps  into  his  plane  and  in 
less  than  30  minutes  he  has  his  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  engraver’s  hands.  When 
the  weather  prevents  flying  he  uses 
a  car.  And  with  it  all  he  still  finds 


time  to  nm  the  business  office  of  his 
newspaper. 

The  case  of  Virgil  Sherrod  is  cited 
merely  as  an  illustration  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  when  there  is  a  will 
to  do  so.  However,  there  are  other 
Sherrods,  with  different  names,  and 
located  in  perhaps  every  state  of  the 
Union,  but  really  not  enough  of  them. 
We  have  met  managing  editors,  print¬ 
ers,  circulation  managers,  city  edi¬ 
tors  and  even  owners  of  small  news¬ 
papers  who  are  also  photographers, 
and  while  they  do  not  claim  to  be 
strictly  news  cameramen  they  do 
pride  themselves  on  their  ability  to 
make  a  news  picture  when  necessary. 

In  each  instance  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  each  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  will  And  that  the  paper  has 
grown  prosperous  enough  to  hire  a 
specialist  and  perhaps  build  a  modem 
photograph  plant,  not  on  a  grandiose 
scale,  but  large  enough  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  his  respective  paper. 
There  will  be  more  opportimities  for 
young  men  who  are  now  preparing 
themselves  for  a  career  in  pictorial 
journalism,  and  certainly  with  such 
progress  in  newspaper  building,  stu¬ 
dents  may  look  forward  to  securing  a 
foothold  in  the  profession. 

More  than  800  dailies  have  yet  to  try 
the  ■  experiment.  With  the  deflnite 
proof  that  success  wUl  be  the  answer, 
we  wonder  why  some  of  our  friends 
don’t  think  of  cameras  when  they 
buy  a  new  car.  We  can  assure  them 
that  the  wear  and  tear  on  a  car  in 
one  year  is  more  in  actual  cash  than 
it  would  cost  to  At  a  small  photo  de¬ 
partment,  and  we  might  add  the 
camera  may  be  the  means  of  providing 
those  extra  dollars  it  takes  to  get  that 
new  motor  model. 

More  pictures  mean  more  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation  and  prestige.  What 
could  make  the  business  manager 
happier? 


Camera  Knights 


WHEN  a  photographer  gets  an  «. 

elusive  action  shot  at  a  World  Serin 
game  it’s  pure  luck,  the  photographe 
usually  admiti 


Frank  Lyarla 


And  Frank  Ly. 
erla,  Detroit 
Times  camert 
knight,  is  no  ex. 
ception,  Ht 
credits  Lady 
Luck  with  the 
prize  -  winning 
shot  he  got  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  Cin¬ 
cinnati  -  Detroii 
series.  The  pic! 
ture,  which 
showed  a  bunted 
ball 


LAST  WEEK  I  met  Virgil  Sherrod, 
business  manager  of  the  Perry 
(Okla.)  Journal.  As  we  talked  he 


USED 

CHASES 


If  you  have  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  chases  on  busy  days,  or 
for  storage  of  pages  set  in  ad¬ 
vance  or  awaiting  future  use, 
we  have  on  hand  used  chases 
that  may  meet  your  require¬ 
ments. 


If  you  are  interested,  please 
inform  us  the  width  and 
length  of  the  type  page  in  the 
form. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP^N 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

New  York  Office:  501  Fifth  Ave. 


toward  third  base  as  players,  umpires 
and  Cinciimati  manager  McKechnie 
waited  for  it  to  roll  foul  during  the 
third  game  at  Briggs  Stadium,  Detrdt 
earned  Lyerla  the  Michigan  ; 
Association’s  silver  plaque  for  the 
best  Michigan  news  picture  of  1940. 

Lyerla,  40,  is  a  native  of  Hillsboro. 
Ill.  After  graduating  from  high  ■u'lHwi 
he  traveled  through  most  of  the  U.  S. 
doing  free-lance  photography  wMe 
working  at  various  manual  labor  jobs. 
He  went  to  Detroit  in  1925,  working 
for  himself  taking  publicity  pictures. 
He  got  his  Arst  newspaper  camen 
job  on  the  old  Detroit  Mirror,  where 
he  remained  a  year  before  joining  the 
Detroit  Times. 


(UP) 


THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 


UNITED  PRESS 


PICTURES  OF  TROOPS 

In  the  March  5  issue  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News,  12  pictures  of  u 
tional  guard  troops  were  used. 


ADDS  TRANSCEIVER 

An  Acme  Telephoto  Transceiver  was 
installed  this  week  in  the  Illinois 
State  Journal,  SpringAeld,  and  the  pa¬ 
per  is  now  receiving  newspictures 
over  telephone  lines.  A.  W.  Shipton 
is  publisher  of  the  State  Journal.  ’The 
machine  installed  by  Acme  Newspic¬ 
tures  will  both  send  and  receive  pic¬ 
tures. 


OPENS  BUREAU 

The  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  on  March  12  opened  a  news, 
circulation,  advertising  and  job 
printing  bureau  at  Grundy,  in  Bu¬ 
chanan  County,  Va.  Heading  the  bu¬ 
reau  is  Arthur  Hendricks,  who  had 
been  associated  with  the  Telegraph 
for  the  past  20  years.  Hendricks  will 
be  assisted  in  the  news  department 
by  Mrs.  Hendricks. 


More  than  a  Decaiie 
Distinguished  Serui'ce 
to  the  Fourth  Estote 


UBLISHERS 


ERVICE  UO.k. 


c. 


75  WEST  ST.,  NEW  YOU 


Paul  Sarazen,  ChotnMij 
of  the  Board  of  Director 
Ralph  E.  Neusitz,  Prtt 
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•or  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mdti,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


%  B.  Ruthraufi 
Dies,  Noted 
Agency  Chief 

Introduced  Narrative  Copy 
cmd  Advertising  Realism; 
Prominent  os  Sportsman 


((^tittuarp 


Edward  J.  Coleman,  telegraph  op-  CARTOONIST  CHANGES 
erator,  the  Associated  Press  for  40  Cartoonist  William  H.  Summers,  a 
_  years,  31  of  which  he  spent  on  the  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
in  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  died  in  News  since  1927,  has  just  joined  the 
on  Cranston,  R.  I.,  March  14  at  61.  editorial  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 

:al  Louis  Resnick,  49,  former  member  News. 

of  the  Associated  Press,  the  St.  Louis  . — ..T..  _ 

b-  Republic  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-  It  REE  SUB  FOR  MONTH 
5_)  Democrat  staffs,  who  for  the  last  15  The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
of  years  had  served  as  industrial  rela-  this  week  announced  it  will  give  each 
pi^  tions  director  of  the  National  Society  man  entering  the  United  States  ser- 
be  fur  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  died  vice  a  month’s  free  subscription  to  the 
March  18  at  his  New  York  home.  paper. 


turn, 
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who  had  to  fit  shoes  and 


A  IS  probably 

horse  collars,  measure  out  nails  and  putty,  and  draw  kero¬ 
sene  couldn't  always  stop  to  wash  his  hands  before  he  handled  the 
butter  and  crackers.  And  every  so  often  the  potato  on  the  spout 
of  the  oil  can  would  joggle  off. 


Today,  for  most  of  us,  the  mixture  of  food  and  kerosene  odor 
has  ceased  to  be  a  problem.  More  and  more  of  our  food,  packed  by 
electric  machines,  comes  to  us  in  sanitary  containers.  Electricity 
does  the  work,  too,  ofw^ashboard  and  carpet  beater.  Automobiles 
and  good  roads  have  shortened  distances  to  town  and  work.  And 
because  so  many  of  the  unpleasant  jobs  which  occupied  our 
parents'  time  are  now-  only  memories,  we  have  more  opportu¬ 
nities  for  enjoying  life. 

Practically  every  industry  in  America  has  helped  to  bring  about 
this  progress.  And  every  industry,  in  doing  so,  has  made  use  of 
the  economies  and  manufacturing  improvements  that  electricity 
brings.  General  Electric  scientists,  engineers,  and  workmen  have 
been,  for  more  than  60  years,  finding  ways  for  electricity  to  help 
raise  American  living  standards-  to  create  More  Goods  for  More 
People  at  Less  Cost.  Today  their  efforts  are  helping  further  to 
build  and  strengthen  the  American  way  of  life. 


COMPARISON 
OF  NEWS  PICTURES  IS  RIGOROUS 


•  When  rival  papers  have  the 
same  picture  services,  readers 
(keenly  alive  to  war  and  de¬ 
fense  photographs)  know  and 
prefer  the  paper  that  prints 
them  with  the  greatest  clarity. 
.  .  .  The  little  extra  that  comes 
from  sensitive,  deep  molding 
Certified  Mats  may  turn  the 
scale  for  thousands  of  potential 
readers. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  dollars  for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


ELECTRIC 


962.117K7-211 


^TintP  dry  mat  CORRORATION,  9  Rockctaltor  Phna,  Dept.  P,  New  York,  N.  V, 
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Chicago  Times  Syndicate 
Signs  Carl  Sandburg 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

CARL  SANDBURG,  the  celebrated 
poet,  Pulitzer  prize-winning  biogra¬ 
pher,  and  one  of  America’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  letters,  this  week 
s^ned  a  two-year  contract  to  write  for 
the  Chicago  Times  Syndicate,  it  was 
announced  in  Chicago  March  19  by 


Russ  Stewart,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  syndicate. 

Looked  upon  as  a  major  syndicate 
achievement,  the  signing  of  the  famous 
writer  followed  a  full  year  of  per¬ 
suasive  effort  on  the  part  of  Richard 
J.  Finnegan,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Times  and  a  friend  of  the  noted  his¬ 
torian’s  for  many  years,  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  syndicate  manager. 

Will  Choose  Own  Subjects 

“Carl  Sandburg  will  write  one  article 
a  week  of  from  500  to  1,000  words  for 
release  in  Saturday  or  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  beginning  April  5,”  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  an’iounced. 

Mr.  Sandburg  will  have  no  specific 
theme  and  will  have  an  absolutely 
free  hand  in  what  he  chooses  to  dis- 
puss  to  present  his  obsei^^ations  of  the 
current  scene,  he  said. 

Mr.  Sandburg’s  four-volume  “Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  'The  War  Years,”  which 
took  11  years  to  write  and  which  con¬ 
tains  1.125,000  words,  won  him  the 
Pulitzer  prize  last  May  for  the  most 
distinguished  book  on  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

Other  celebrated  Sandburg  works 
include  “The  Prairie  Years,”  which 
carried  the  Lincoln  biography  to  1861; 
his  long,  loose  poem,  ‘The  People, 
Yes”;  and  his  delightfully  imagina¬ 
tive  “Rootabaga  Stories”  for  children. 

Was  Foreign  Correspondent 

The  new  Times  Syndicate  columnist 
entered  journalism  in  1912  when  he 
was  appointed  associate  editor  of  Sys¬ 
tem  Magazine,  Chicago,  However,  he 
had  been  submitting  his  writings  to 
newspapers  and  periodicals  off  and  on 
before  then. 

He  became  Stockholm  correspondent 
of  the  old  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation,  now  NEA  Service,  in  1918, 
and  shortly  after  joined  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  as  an  editorial  writer. 

His  syndicate  contract  brings  about 
his  return  to  writing  for  newspapers 
interrupted  when  he  left  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  in  1928  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  the  voluminous  “The  War 
Years.” 

Born  in  Galesburg,  Ill.,  Mr.  Sand¬ 
burg  is  63  years  old.  He  now  makes 
his  home  in  Harbert,  Mich. 

Ledger  Adds  2  Features 
A  NEW  NOVEL,  “At  Last  My  Love,” 

by  Phyllis  Moore  Gallagher  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will  be  released 
April  1  by  the  Ledger  Syndicate, 


George  Kearney,  manager,  announced 
this  week.  In  36  installments,  it  will 
be  illustrated  by  Charles  Coll,  free¬ 
lance  artist. 

Mr.  Kearney  also  announced  the 
production  of  a  series  of  24  articles 
by  Alice  Tildsey,  Hollywood  corre- 


Richard  Finnegan, 
left;  Carl  Sandburg; 
and  Russ  Stewart,  on 
the  occasion  of  the 
signing  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  Lincoln  bio¬ 
grapher  to  a  con¬ 
tract  to  write  for 
the  Chicago  Times 
Syndicate. 


spondent  for  the  syndicate.  The  arti¬ 
cles  will  offer  party  suggestions  and 
favorite  recipes  of  Hollywood  stars. 
They  will  be  released  after  April  1. 

Army.  Navy  Etiquette 
ELINOR  AMES,  editor  of  “The  Cor¬ 
rect  Thing”  etiquette  feature  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  is  preparing  a  special  short 
illustrated  series  for  daily  publication 
covering  everyday  manners,  prescribed 
Army  and  Navy  courtesies,  and  eti¬ 
quette  suggestions  for  those  who  visit 
military  encampments,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  First  release  is 
March  24. 

AP  Has  “Invasion"  Feature 
A  SPECIAL  full-page  feature  under 
the  banner  line,  “Can  Germany  In¬ 
vade  England,  and  Will  She?”  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  AP  Feature  Service 
papers  for  use  this  week.  Mostly  pic¬ 
tures,  the  page  included  four  maps 
showing  an  “invasion  almanac”  and 
other  factors  affecting  possible  inva¬ 
sion.  It  featured  a  four-column  draw¬ 
ing  by  Hank  Barrow  of  an  “invasion 
attempt.” 

Personals  and  Notes 
JAMES  HELBERT,  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  bureau  in  Kansas  City, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  NEA 
Service  in  Cleveland.  .  . .  Ferd  Brown¬ 
ing,  assistant  sports  editor,  AP  Feature 
Service,  was  married  to  Ruth  Phares, 
of  Dailey,  W.  Va.,  March  15.  He’s  from 
Morgantown.  .  .  .  Harry  Gordon,  who 
is  syndicating  his  World’s  Fair  Tele¬ 


vision  Survey,  is  back  in  New  York 
after  more  than  a  month  business  trip 
in  New  England.  .  .  .  Zack  Mosley, 
who  draws  “Smilin’  Jack”  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  is  back  at  the  drawing 
board  at  his  Sands  Point,  L.  I.,  home, 
after  several  weeks’  air  tour  with  Mrs. 
Mosley  of  the  Southwest.  For  the 
second  time,  he  placed  second  in  the 
Sportsman’s  Pilot  Association’s  annual 
air  race  between  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
and  Monterey,  Mexico.  .  .  .  Harry 
Bressler,  head  of  syndicate  bearing  his 
name,  says  the  editorial  cartoon  busi¬ 
ness  is  booming,  at  least  so  far  as  re¬ 
quests  for  (free)  originals  are  con¬ 
cerned.  In  a  single  week  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  a  dozen  requests 
from  educational  and  other  institutions 
from  coast-to-coast.  .  .  .  Uncle  Sam’s 
land  forces  got  a  big  lift  the  other 
day  when  “Major  Amos  B.  Hoople,” 
veteran  of  thq  Boer  War,  harrumph! 
hrrumph,  became  a  tanker  (no  pun) 
by  invitation.  The  star  character  in 
the  NEA  Service  panel,  “Our  Board¬ 
ing  House,”  has  been  adopted  as  mas¬ 
cot  of  the  66th  Light  Armored  Regi¬ 
ment,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  .  .  .  Watson 
Davis,  director.  Science  Service,  is  the 
author  of  a  new  special  series  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  Men  of  Science,”  which  NEA 
Service  is  distributing  nationally  be¬ 
ginning  March  24. 

■ 

Spring  Auto  Ad 
Campaigns  Underway 

By  HIL  F.  BEST 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  19 — Much  has 
been  said  about  the  national  defense 
program.  This  week  in  a  full  page 
advertisement  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  tells  the  readers  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  the  true  story  of  the  Ford 
defense  program. 

As  Henry  Ford  said  recently,  “Dur¬ 
ing  this  crisis,  our  organization  wants 
to  do  everything  possible  to  help 
America  and  the  President.”  Mr.  Ford 
points  out  that  despite  their  many  and 
diverse  national  defense  activities, 
the  normal  production  schedules  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  have  been 
maintained. 

Advertising  schedules  on  Ford  for 
March  have  been  released  through 
the  McCann-Erickson  Agency. 

Hudson's  Spring  Drive 

Hudson  has  perfected  plans  and  has 
released  advertising  for  one  of  the 
most  intensive  Spring  merchandising 
programs  ever  attempted,  according 
to  George  Pratt,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

Newspapers,  he  said,  are  being  ex¬ 
tensively  used  to  acquaint  the  motor¬ 
ing  public  with  Hudson’s  five-point 
spring  campaign  based  on  safety, 
beauty,  economy,  comfort  and  driving 
ease.  Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance  told  Edtor  &  Publisher  that  the 
release  for  March  is  unusually  large. 
Practically  every  Hudson  dealer  re¬ 
ceived  an  ad  last  week,  nearly  all  of 


SAMSON- 

a  new  typeface 

Here  is  a  new  Ludlow  display  typeface  with  power  plus,  competent 
to  deliver  a  man’s-size  message  with  conviction  .  .  .  interesting  and 
original  in  design  and,  like  no  other  available  typeface,  it  will  con¬ 
tribute  a  note  of  individuality  to  any  composition  in  which  it  is  used. 
Now  available  in  Ludlow  matrices  for  display  composition.  Specimen 
sheets  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request  addressed  to  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company,  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


them  will  receive  another  next  week. 
Over  100  Hudson  dealers  throughout 
the  country  were  scheduled  for  five 
Hudson  ads  in  March. 

The  March  Chevrolet  schedule 
placed  by  the  Campbell-Ewald  Agency 
has  again  taken  the  lead  for  regular 
insertions  and  in  March  its  usually 
large  list  of  more  than  6,000  daily  and 
weekly  papers  are  running  large  copy. 

The  Plymouth  release  for  March 
shows  a  copy  change  to  smaller  space 
with  more  frequent  insertions.  Copy 
features  various  Plymouth  sales  points 
and  is  handled  by  J.  Stirling  Getchell. 

Buick  is  telling  its  story  through 
the  Arthur  Kudner  agency  in  a  novel 
manner.  As  reported  several  weeks 
ago  in  Editor  &  Pubusher  Buick  con¬ 
siders  its  first  job  that  of  defense  but 
it  has  set  up  plans  to  take  care  of  most 
normal  Buick  passenger  car  business. 

All  General  Motors  units  and  plants 
are  making  some  kind  of  defense  ma¬ 
terial  and  a  recent  General  Motors  ad, 
placed  by  the  Arthur  Kudner  Agency, 
gave  the  “over-all”  General  Motors 
picture  to  newspaper  readers. 

For  March,  Pontiac  is  running  a 
general  newspaper  list  across  the 
country  in  nearly  all  dealer  points 
through  MacManus,  John  &  Adams 
Agency. 

Both  a  dealer  point  and  key  city 
list  on  Oldsmobile  for  March  has  been 
released  by  D,  P.  Brothers  Agency. 

The  anticipated  newspaper  budget 
for  Dodge  automobile  advertising  is 
being  set  unusually  high.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  the  local  dealer  linage  will  also 
be  boosted  with  copy  on  both  local 
and  national  through  RuthraufI  & 
Ryan.  So  far  the  actual  releases  have 
been  small. 

The  L^e  Anderson  Agency  has  re¬ 
leased  regular  national  schedule  on 
Chrysler  to  the  usual  list  of  dealer 
points.  The  regular  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  on  Chrysler  is  also  running 
in  March. 

The  J.  Stirling  Getchell  Agency  re¬ 
leased  a  March  DeSota  list  to  a  limited 
number  of  points. 

Through  the  Young  &  Rubicam 
Agency  a  March  schedule  on  Packard 
is  now  running  in  a  selective  list  of 
cities. 

Little  or  no  activity  is  expected  in 
March  on  the  Willys  Overland  ac¬ 
count. 

■ 

McDonald  appointed 

A.  J.  McDonald,  publisher  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News, 
has  been  appointed  New  York  state 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Committee.  He  succeeds  Frank 
Tripp,  general  manager  of  the  Gannett 
papers,  who  will  continue  to  serve  on 
the  copy  committee  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  McDonald’s  appointment 
is  effective  immediately. 

—  A  CLTCKERddi  — ^ 
George  Stimpson’s 

“You’d  Be  Surprised” 
Is 

Going  to  Town 

Rreraii«<>  the  writer  rincR  the  Ix'll  every 
d.vy  with  fasein.'itinir  faets  about  p€‘ople. 
thinCK  and  events  in  the  whirlipie  of  the 
world ;  and 

iteeniise  it  is  the  Perfect  Feature — Short. 
Snappy.  Sound  as  a  Gold  Dollar.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  every  type  of  Makeup— Rea<l  by 
Everyboily  from  eight  to  eighty. 

Write  or  Wire  NOW! 

The  George  Matthew  Adams 
Service 

Its  Madison  Are.  New  York 
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Super -Markets  Teach 
Value  of  Advertising 


By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 


up  the  turnover  of  their  low-cost  meat  I*  possible  that  your  publication  is  un- 
cuts  and  add  from  $2  to  $10  a  week  rebates  and  special  discounts  pre¬ 

net  on  their  snice  sales.  We  can  think 

.  1  •  1  1  a.  1-  •  ^^•'2  gross  billing  (after  de- 

of  no  more  logical  place  to  buy  spices  duction  of  special  blue  discounts,  if  any)”  and 

than  in  a  butcher  shop.  Pick  out  a  “a  discount  of  2S  per  cent  in  lieu  of  weekly 

good  independent  butcher,  collect  25  quantity  discounts  and  annual  rebates  will  be 

or  30  good  meat  recipes  in  which  currently  to  advertisers  whose  con- 


snices  are  used  liberallv  and  vou  have  billings  equal  $1,500,000  within 

spices  are  usea  iioeraiiy,  ana  you  nave  ^  j,  fiscal  year.”  Weekly  discounts 

the  material  with  which  to  Duild  a  rebates  of  12  per  cent  and  annual  re* 


(No.  213  in  a  series.)  About  two  years  ago  McCormick  &  continuous  weekly  program.  bates  of  25  per  cent  are  also  allowed  adver- 

ONE  thing  our  giant  market  friends  Company  decided  to  conduct  some  ex-  tisers  on  the  red  network.  Also,  "all  network 

have  taught  us-die  importance  of  periments  in  a  group  of  butcher  shops.  QUR  “n%‘::n;'::in^ni 

“trying  almost  anything  once  to  ere-  An  assorted  display  of  spices  was  referred  to  the  additional  discounts  or  com- 

ate  more  store  traffic.  For,  only  as  made  up  and  displayed  in  a  promi-  READERS  SAY  missions  which  the  Advertising  agencies  re¬ 
store  traffic  increases  can  any  mer-  nent  spot  near  the  cash  register.  As  ceive  from  Artists  who  participate  in  such  net- 

dant,  shop  owner,  restaurant,  hotel  the  butcher  served  his  customers,  he  QnV.e.fitnl'A  T***;  Pedcal  Commumcrnions 

railroad  increase  thair  average  del-  called  att.ndon  »  his  stock  o(  spices  ^KSfOr  SubShtUt©  ?ra~,La%“ 

lit  sales.  and  suggested  diHerenl  ways  of  pre-  JoJj  Program  ol  tb,  rrosram.  brndtui  over  ibe  neivork. 

Whether  all  retail  businesses  will  be  paring  inexpiensive  cuts  of  meats,  and  March  18  1941  advertising  agencies, 

better  off  10  years  hence,  because  of  offered  his  customers  recipes.  rp.  Vormo  x.  poss'^'e  that  advertising  agencies, 

the  addition  of  “lines”  or  special  ser-  Almost  without  exception  each  of  v  w  »•  »i  »  i-  ■  t  1,°^  the  rebates  paid  by  the  networks, 

.  _ _  „„„  s  wiiiioui  CALepiion  eacii  01  Your  publication  recently  took  occasion  to  with  the  further  privilege  of  combining  ex- 

vices,  no  one  can  tnis  we  do  these  shops  increased  the  sales  of  opiiose  or  severely  criticize  recommendations  penditures  in  computing  discounts,  do  not  be- 

know — the  day  of  the  old  apothecary,  their  inexpensive  cuts  of  meats,  and  which  this  organization  has  put  forth  in  the  ^ome  the  direct  purchasers  of  radio  time,  pass- 

with  his  prescription  counter  and  within  a  few  months  their  spice  sales  bope  of  maintaining  a  Free  Press,  of  protect-  in^r  on  the  network  listed  costs  to  their  ad- 

Aelves  full  of  drugs  and  medical  sup-  had  erown  to  a  noint  where  the  ^nice  J**  Opportunities  of  those  dependent  vertising  clients,  thus  retaining  for  them- 

^i«  has  iust  about  nassed.  And  the  Magazine  selve..  t.ie  millions  of  dollars  annually  paid  by 


plies,  has  just  about  passed.  And  the  department  produced  for  the  butcher 
grocer  who  does  not  have  a  well  from  $2  to  $5  net  profit  each  week, 
rounded  group  of  separ^e  d^art-  Spice  departments  can  be  set  up  in 
merits  is  on  his  way  out  Even  filling  ^yp^  store-grocery  store. 


and  Periodical  industry,  as  well  as  making  it  the  networks  in  the  form  of  discounts  and  re¬ 
possible  for  the  employers  in  those  industries  hates? 


to  secure  a  fair  return  upon  their  invest-  Illustrative  of  the  under-the-table-dealing  and 
ments.  rebating  which  has  resulted  in  diverting  Ad- 

In  view  of  the  following  facts,  taken  from  vertising  from  the  printed  page  to  radio  broad- 
G(bvernmental  and  Radio  trade  sources,  may  I  casting  is  found  in  the  contract  between  the 
respectfully  request  of  you  some  program  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  Paramount 


i  j  j  li.  •  •  ®  type  of  food  store — grocery  store, 

stations  have  extended  their  services  eombination  store,  self-service  store,  ^ 

untU  one  may  now  buy  a  radio,  tires,  =  .  market  or  fruit  store  c.overnmental  and  Radio  trade 

accessories,  and  occasionally  you  find  ®  ^  market  or  truit  store.  respectfully  request  of  you  sc 


a  household  equipment  showroom  full 

of  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  Sell  a  Spice  Campaign 
stokers  and  hot  water  heaters  under  tjje  simplest  way  to  sell  a  spice  de- 
the  same  roof.  -  ,  ,  ,  partment  campaign  to  a  butcher,  an 

But  this  column  is  about  special  food  independent  grocer  or  a  giant  market 


a  realistic  nature,  in  place  of  the  program  Pictures  wherein  Columbia  agreed  to  provide 


adopted  by  this  organization,  which  you  op-  Paramount  with  260  night  time  hours  of 
„e.  caiast-to-coast  network  broadcasting,  other  than 

Reports  Saturday,  at  the  net  cost  to  Columbia. 

„  L  ts  there  no  significance  in  the  fact  that  IS 

Government  reports  sh<>w  that  while  the  advertising  agencies  listed  more  than  70  per 
arly  wages  of  many  skilled  tradesmen  have  advertising  in  1940;  that 


Government  Reports 


But  this  column  is  about  s^ial  food  indeoendent  grocer  or  a  giant  market  •''“''ly  wages  of  many  skilled  tradesmen  have  network  advertising  in  1940;  that 

departments  and  what  they  have  done  operator  is  to  assemble  25  or  30  recipes  ‘‘“bstantially  increased  for  1939  over  the  u  advertising  agencies,  with  total  billings  of 
to  increase  per  capita  sales  in  a  market,  -which  different  kinds  of  spices  ^e  ^  wages  paid  m  1929,  the  workers  m  the  ^33  701,412,  in  1940  (65  per  cent  of  the  total 

ncoT  TKo  k!  oil  net  work  billings),  qualified  for  the  25  per 

Spice  Departments  average  recipe  can  be  set  try  received,  m  1939,  $284  or  is  per  cent  less  annual  rebate  from  National  Broadcasting 

T.u  A  •  c  ■  fr  ^  A  ■  up  a  space  not  to  exceed  three  than  they  received  m  1929;  that  there  were  Company,  dividing  among  themselves  propor- 
IN  the  American  Spice  Trade  Associa-  inches  single  column.  Of  course,  the  which  Governmental  tjonauiy  ^  of  many  millions  of  dollars  more 

tion  booklet,  Season  to  Taste,  ap-  market  that  uses  such  a  campaign  availa  le.  l,  56  fewer  pu  is  mg  would  have  received  had  they  placed 

«...  tlii.  eontonro-  “FonH  withniif  -L—ij _ i-.-i _ .L _  P'ants  where  printing  trades  workers  might  .Hv.rtUin.  in  n,.».n.n^r.  n,r,..,in».  ,n,t 


pears  this  sentence:  “Food  without  should  comoletelv  rearranee  the  snices  advertising  in  newspapers,  magazines  and 

.  .  1-1  .  rt-  -.,1-  i  oiiuulu  s-uiiipiiciciy  icdiidiige  uie  sfjii-eii  secure  or  hold  jobs;  that  the  value  added  to  „.,;„,i;„,i„.  ,i„,  c  _ 

seasoning  is  hke  talk  Without  reason-  they  now  carry,  get  them  out  on  a  the  product  of  printing  trades  workers  in  derwit^listiL  of  s  yTi 

which,  to  us,  seems  to  be  a  very  rack  by  themselves,  and,  to  make  the  1939  was  some  $1,700  or  15  per  cent  less  than  for  NaUonal’ B“r<!adcasting’  Corn- 


fair  statement  as  to  the  importance  campaign  really  effective,  15  to  20  P'-evailed  in  1929,  thus  providing  pany-s  weekly  rebate  of  12 '/4  percent? 

of  the  use  of  spices  in  foods.  soices  not  easilv  found  in  a  store  revenue  for  the  employer  to  use  for  the 

rwor£r.'’us«i  ,  , 

14  different  food  classifications  in  »_  y _ _ _  _ _ _ .  .. _  .  •  ,„,I  I*  there  no  significance  in  the  fact 


In  January,  we  spent  some  time  in  ‘i  ‘he  printing  and  publishing  industry,  in 


Reports  of  705  StotioM 

Is  there  no  significance  in  the  fact  that  re- 


atoh  one  or  more  spices  might  be  Coto  “ b,i^;‘(5hir  irthis^^Uy  or.  some  13-^%  higher  lhan  ,Ct\t7adi'o'^mwmk“ad7ert!;mg1sTlac^^^ 

used:  appetizers,  beverages,  cakes,  _  -  .  c  j  ^  1»  1929;  that,  m  many  instances,  to  make  J.  ‘  radio  neiworK  aavcriising  s  piacea 

dieese  and  eggs  cookies  desserts  fish  g^mzation  operate  five  modem  giant  the  continued  publication  the  sales  advertising  agencies  collect  com- 

markets.  In  each  of  these  markets  price  of  Newspapers  and  Magazines  has  been  /rom  a  minimum  of  15  per  cent  to 


g^hK,  meat,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  ^  ^  complete  display  of  increasetl  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent,  thus,  trans-  '‘0  of  the  advertising  dollar 

etc.,  pickles  and  preserves,  salad  dress-  McCormick’s  snices.  A  senarate  dis-  ferring  to  the  Readers  the  cost  previously  de-  spent  for  99 '/4  per  cent  of  the  advertising 


missions  from  a  minimum  of  15  per  cent  to 
possibly  40  per  cent  of  the  advertising  dollar 


McCormick’s  spices.  A  Separate  dis-  ferring  to  the  Readers  the  cost  previously  de-  spem  -  ^-r  ce, 

and  sauces,  soups  and  vegetables.  j  feet  high  and  rived  from  revenues  from  Advertising  which  placed  on  the  networks? 

Under  these  various  classifications  U  *  xu  e  -j  •  j  on.*  been  diverted  to  Radio  Broadcasting.  Might  we  also  sugges 


about  three  feet  wide,  is  used.  This 


s  been  diverted  to  Radio  Broadcasting. 

W'e  contend  that  there  is  a  real  difference 


Might  we  also  suggest  that  you  point  out, 
f  possible,  any  class  or  group  of  publications 


may  be  found  dozens  of  recipes  in  “  ,  We  contend  that  there  is  a  real  difference  possible,  any  class  or  group  of  publications 

which  spices  are  used  rack  is  supplied  _by_  McCormick  &  lietwecn  radio  broadcasting  and  the  jiublishing  which  have  netteil,  as  has  the  Columbia  Broad- 


■  Company,  who  pack  the  spices.  Man-  of  a  newspaper,  magazine  or  periodical.  There  casting  System,  more  than  200  per  cent  yearly 

Most  PoDular  Soices  agers  of  these  markets  told  us  that  “'"e  publications  wherein  the  readers  pay  the  in  profits.  Other  instances  might  be  cited. 

IN  the  average  kitchen  mav  be  found  ^^eir  spice  business  increased  from  such  piiblications.  In  other  While  official  reports  of  the  705  radio  Ma¬ 
ine  average  Kltcnen  may  oe  louna  thpep  rarWe  wora  installpfl  words,  there  are  publications  which  do  not  tions  show  yearly  net  profits  of  more  than 

Cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  dry  mus-  lacics  vvere  Uisidiiw.  advertising  and  are  wholly  .supported  60  per  cent,  and,  while  one  network  vearly 


tard,  nutmeg,  paprika,  black  and  white  Huffdreds  of  women  said  that  they  did  by  the  readers.  No  commercial  radio  broad-  distributes  dividends  of  more  than  200  per 


pepper  sage  and  allspice.  In  the  know  there  were  so  many  spices  casting  station,  at  present,  operates,  other  cent  on  invested  capital,  we  find  that  these 

kitchens  of  real  “snice  fans”  mav  be  available  and  dozens  of  them  asked  '*'•'>1  those  which  are  dependent  Uinm  adver-  705  stations  reported  officially  to  the  Federal 
found  anise  bay  leaves  caraway  seed  these  questions:  “How  do  you  use  “t.  Communications  Commission  they  employed. 


cardamom,  cayenne,  celery  salt,  celery 
seed,  chili  powder,  coriander,  cumin, 
curry  powder,  fennel,  garlic  salt,  mace. 


these  spices?”  “Have  you  any  recipes 
in  which  they  are  used?” 

Any  meat  market  or  any  grocery 


The  real  freedom  of  the  press  will  continue  for  a  typical  week  of  Octolier,  1939,  im  full 
Illy  so  long  as  newspaper,  magazine  and  peri-  and  part  time,  a  total  of  2,175  Kxccutives,  at 


idical  advertising  is  available  at  a  fair  price,  an  average  weekly  salary  of  $77.32,  and,  17,431 
nr  the  reading  public,  will  agree  to  pay  for  wage  workers.  These  wage  workers  received 


marjoram,  onion  salt,  poppy  seed,  store  doing  from  $500  to  $1,000  a 
poultry  seasoning,  pumpkin  pie  spice,  week  could,  we  believe,  greatly  in- 


Niich  publications  a  price  which  will  meet  the  average  weekly  wages  as  follows:  3.158  higlily 


costs  otherwise  met  by  advertising.  The  re.d  skilled  electrical  operators  $37.73:  2,768  staff 


savory,  thyme,  turmeric.  crease  their  wee 

.  e  •  TT  each  week  a  car 

largest  Spice  Users  in  which  spices  were  featured. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  advocates  for  a 

wider  use  of  spices  is  McCormick  &  _ _ 

Comnanc  TBic  iv  txpenSlVe 


freedom  of  the  press  is  jeopardized  when  we  musicians  $37.74;  594  writers  $31.53;  2,191 


crease  their  weekly  sales  if  they  ran  find  294  publishers,  in  many  cases,  forced,  other  artists  $27.42;  1,836  miscellaneous  work- 


each  week  a  carefully  selected  recipe  tlirough  unfair  competitive  conditions  in  their  ers  $21.53,  and  1,580  clerks  and  stenographers 


tr.ide  areas,  to  purchase,  at  heavy  costs,  radio  $20.53.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  15  elec- 
stations,  thus  becoming  dei>endcnt  uiion  the  trieal  operators,  44  staff  musicians,  15  writers. 


Company,  Baltimore.  This  concern  is 
now  recognized  as  the  largest  dis¬ 
tributor  of  bulk  and  packaged  spices 


good  will  of  a  Governmental  Agency  to  pro-  144  other  arti.sts,  102  miscellaneous  workers 
teet  these  investments,  and,  in  order  to  insure  and  15  clerks  and  stenographers  were  not 


the  Continued  value  of  these  radio  investments,  compensated  for  tliti 


McCORMICK  &  COMPANY  has  told  |h.  >sibly  subservient,  even  in  their  newspaper 


Realizing  fully  that  your  publication,  de- 


us  that  it  can  install  in  an  average  ralumns,  to  the  wishes  of  a  controlling  and  as  it  is  upon  the  continued  success 


of  any  concern  in  the  country  Re-  store  a  complete  assortment  of  spices  '*0111  mat  mg  t.ovcrnnitntai  Agency. 

oiiy  oum-ciii  in  uic  ouuiiny.  zee  t-  u  .  d>oe  a  -'la'’  "e  ask  that  you  name  some  other  (mv- 

cently  we  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  and  extracts  for  about  $85.  A  com-  pr„,nj„,ai  fr,-,nciiise  holders  who  have  yearh 
their  plant  and  hear,  at  first  hand,  Plete  snice  assortment  can  be  installed  profited,  as  a  class  or  a  group,  to  tlic  extent 


of  the  American  publishing  industry,  is  desirous 
of  helping  to  maintain  and  to  insure  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  as  we  arc,  and  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  we  arc  all  fallible,  we  sincerely 


just  how  their  spices  are  selected  and  for  about  $60.  Today  the  spice  inven-  of  a  yearly  net  average  of  more  than  6O  per  publiration  will  be  able  to 

how  they  develop  recipes  that  may  be  tory  in  an  average  grocery  store  is  less  o"  their  cash  investments?  .Mso.  th.it  other  ,smrse  which  will  make 

used  bv  the  average  oerson.  than  $20  and,  in  most  cases,  the  spice  you  siiggcM  the  names  of  other  Governmental  ^  j^at  which  we  all  seek,  namely,  the 

uy  me  avciagc  peiisvzii.  ,  ..  franchise  holders,  who  nav  nothiiie  to  the  Gov-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ... 


J  1.  1  1  ’  franchise  holders,  who  pay  nothing  to  the  Gov 

stock  itself  doesn  t  look  very  attrac-  emment  for  such  monopolistic  grants  as  a  radk 


continued  freeilom  of  the  press  from  cither 

Butcher  Exceriments  tive"  often'  itTs’hidden'  and"  becauL  "'’"V"' as  a  raa.o  g„ver, .mental  or  other  outside  influence,  and, 

oulcner  t.xpenmenxs  tive  otten  it  is  nidden  and,  because  bn«dcaMing  license,  and,  who  do  not  pay  a  J^e  same,  the  employment  at  fair  wages 

during  the  last  few  years,  the  of  fo®  slow  turnover,  consumers  are  substantial  exc.sc  tax  m  addition  to  other  working  conditions  of  th<«e 

not  alwavs  sure  that  thev  are  eoine  to  (■overnmenlal  taxes.  Radio  broadcast  .stations 


American  Meat  Institute  in  Chicago  "ot  always  sure  that  they  are  going  to 
W  conducted  nation-wide  surveys  fresh,  strong,  flavorful  spices. 


pay  notbing  to  the  government  for  the  nionopo- 


workers  dei>endent  ui>^m  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  for  a  livelibof>d,  with  a  fair  return  to 


conauciea  nauon-wiae  surveys  aa^,w**v**  licenses  which  mike  lossible  vearlv  '  . 

trvintf  ♦as  ♦Isas  as,«as».as  r«AS  T^Af^xt  t  wsi^  An  ♦  rYnA/SAfo  An/1  sn  ”  "5  ^ 1-0.  SI  IC  >  Cd  >  J^^VC  inVCStcd  theif  Capital  IH  SUCh 

to  find  out  why  the  average  j.oday  independent  grocers  and  in-  pr(»fits  as  high  as  2a0  per  cent  net  on  their  n  /..,**  « 

KttiAsU _ Jzee-A.ii.  _ i_^  J _ ] _ i  _ _ 1 _ x _ ...  u  : _ _ _ _  puoiicaxions. 


butcher  finds  it  difficult  to  make  a  dependent  butchers  are  looking  for 
reasonable  net  profit.  From  these  ideas,  ways  to  combat  the  inroads  of 


cash  investments. 

Is  it  possible  that  your  publication  is  un* 


studies  they  have  learned  that  the  self-service  stores  and  giant  markets.  the  rcb.nes  and  tlie  granting  of 

i_  X  I  £  £  \  11  ‘J  '  J  4.  4,  -"IKCial  discounts,  as  well  as  the  sizeable  dis- 


average  shop  takes  a  loss  of  from  $15  A  well  organized  spice  department,  eomus— as  high* as  50  per  cent  -allowed  to 


Trusting  that  we  may  be  favored  with  a 
prompt  response  to  this  inquiry, 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  IIaogertv, 


to  $30  a  week  on  inexpensive  cuts  of  featured  at  least  once  a  week  in  their  national  advertisers  ami  advertising  agencies  JBII/MH  Chairman,  Board  of  (iovernors. 


ntcats  that  do  not  find  a  ready  sale,  advertising,  would,  we  believe,  speed  to  promote  radio  advertising. 


International  Allied  IVinting  Trades  Ass’n 


\ 
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40— C  IRCULATION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Tells  Value  of 
Good  Relations 
With  Employes 

C.  B.  McCauley,  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une,  Gives  Pointers  on  Keep¬ 
ing  Friendly  Relationships 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

CONTENDING  it  is  more  important 

to  maintain  pleasant  relationships 
with  employes  rather  than  to  improve 
relations,  C.  B.  McCauley,  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une,  offered  some  pertinent  remarks 
on  employer-employe  relations  in 
newspaper  circulation  departments  at 
the  recent  Midwest  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager’s  Association  convention. 

Mr.  McCauley  pointed  out  he  rec¬ 
ognized  that  during  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  considerable  expansion 
of  labor  activities  in  the  circulation, 
news  and  advertising  dq>artments.  His 
experience,  however,  has  not  been  in 
this  realm  of  employer-employe  re¬ 
lationship.  He  confined  his  remarks 
to  the  daily  relationship  between  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  the  individual 
employe.  Mr.  McCauley  speaking: 

Adeqaat*  Pay  EiMatiol 

“First,  I  do  not  believe  you  can  expect 
any  man  to  be  a  satisfactory,  satisfied  em¬ 
ploye  if  he  is  worried  about  how  he  is  going 
to  pay  his  grocery  bill  and  house  rent,  espe¬ 
cially  if  that  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  being  forced  to  work  for  less  than  a 
decent  living  wage.  Some  might  contend  that 
no  man  is  forced  to  work  for  the  salary  you 
are  able  or  willing  to  offer,  however.  I  do 
not  believe  such  a  contention  can  be  proven 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  due  to  conditions 
that  have  existed  during  the  past  several 
years  a  great  many  men  have  had  to  choose 
between  accepting  any  salary  offered  them  or 
nothing. 

“If  it  becomes  necessary  to  decrease  oper¬ 
ating  expenses,  as  it  has  with  most  of  us,  I 
would  make  every  possible  effort  to  make 
such  necessary  decreases  in  every  other  classi¬ 
fication  rather  than  in  salaries.  While,  of 
course,  it  is  not  true  in  probably  a  majority 
of  the  cases,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  labor  trouble  we  have  experienced 
recently  has  been  due  to  false  economy  in 
the  matter  of  salaries.  Personally,  I  wouhl 
much  rather  decrease  the  personnel  of  my 
organization  rather  than  to  decrease  salaries. 

“Another  thing  which  I  think  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  disruption  of  employer-employe  re¬ 
lations  is  the  retention  of  trouble  makers  in 
our  organizations  until  it  is  too  late  to  elimi¬ 
nate  them  without  the  consent  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  or  some  other  organi¬ 
zation  who  dictates  to  you  whom  you  shall 
hire  or  fire.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any 
sterotyped  set  of  rules  that  can  be  success¬ 
fully  followed  by  different  individuals  in  the 
handling  of  employes.  I  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  due  to  different  personalities  and  dis¬ 
positions,  some  fellows  can  handle  certain 
types  of  employes  without  friction  and  with 
satisfactiory  results  that  I  would  not  tolerate 
under  any  circumstances,  while  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  employe,  the  position  might 
be  exactly  the  reverse. 


“I  believe  that  all  prcnnotions  should  be 
made  from  our  own  organization.  If  you 
have  not  trained  your  employes  to  fill  the 
higher  positions  in  your  department  as  such 
vacancies  occur,  then  you  have  not  done  your 
duty  to  your  employer  or  to  your  depart¬ 
mental  employes.  With  possible  exceptions, 
I  believe  the  ‘tariff’  on  imports  is  too  high  to 
justify  their  use.” 


Best  Idea  in  1940 


THE  BEST  IDEA  used  by  C.  A.  Lane, 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  last 
year  was  that  of  making  two  routes 
grow  where  one  grew  before,  or  three 
grow  where  two  routes  had  reached  a 
standstill  on  production.  He  accom¬ 
plished  this  through  subdivision  of 
routes,  based  on  the  theory  that  “two 
salesmen  can  make  more  calls  and  sell 
more  merchandise  than  one  salesman.” 
He  split  routes  down  to  100  papers  or 
less  and  has  increased  production. 
Here’s  how  he  did  it: 


“In  making  the  subdivision  of  one  or  more 
routes,  I  endeavor  to  lay  out  the  new  routes 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  carrier  will  be  able 
to  make  his  deliveries  and  give  prompt  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  subscribers  by  traveling  the  shortest 
possible  distance  and,  too,  I  try  to  be  sure 
that  the  carrier  of  the  newly  formed  route 
will  have  enough  subscribers  to  return  to  him 
a  fair  profit,  and  yet  few  enough  to  make 
him  hungry  for  more  subscribers  and  more 
profit 

“As  an  example  of  the  benefits  of  using  this 
idea — On  May  10,  I  divided  two  of  our  larger 
routes  then  carrying  a  combined  total  of  319 
dailys,  into  three  new  routes  of  approximately 
100  dailys  on  each  route.  By  the  first  of 
December  these  three  routes  had  given  us  a 
combined  net  increase  of  49  daily  subscribers. 
In  another  instance,  I  divided  three  routes 
carrying  a  total  of  425  dailys,  into  four  new 
routes  starting  off  with  a  little  over  100  sub¬ 
scribers  on  each;  and  within  seven  months 
these  four  new  routes  had  given  us  a  net  in¬ 
crease  of  99  dailys.  We  have  20  or  30  more 
route  divisions  which  were  made  in  1940, 
every  one  of  which  benefited  us  by  increased 
subscribers,  and  a  large  number  of  these  divi¬ 
sions  gave  increases  even  greater  than  the 
two  examples  I  have  described.” 


features  and  news,  but  they  do  not  tell 
which  new  features  will  offer  strong 
reader  interest,  nor  will  the  survey 
prove  to  be  an  infallible  guide  to  elim¬ 
inate  features  which  interest  only  2 
or  3%  of  the  readers. 

He  told  how  his  paper  has  attempted 
to  drop  the  cross  word  puzzle,  only 
to  have  a  storm  of  reader  protest 
fall  upon  the  paper  the  second  or 
third  day  the  puzzle  was  left  out.  Yet 
dropping  of  certain  comics  and  add¬ 
ing  of  others  to  take  their  place 
resulted  in  but  few  complaints.  “We, 
therefore,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
certain  readers  are  rabid  followers  of 
the  cross  word  puzzle  and  are  just 
‘luke  warm’  comic  readers,”  he  said. 

Hard  to  Jadge  Reader  Inteasity 

“This  brings  up  the  question,  how  can  a 
reader  survey  bring  out  the  intensity  of  a 
reader’s  interest.  I,  for  one,  do  not  know  the 
answer.  If  and  when,  we  make  another  sur¬ 
vey  of  reader  likes  and  dislikes,  we  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  gauge  the  intensity  of  interest. 

“A  retail  merchant  takes  a  stock  inventory 
and  determines  as  well  as  for  other  reasons, 
how  fast  a  piece  of  merchandise  moves  and 
restocks  his  shelves  accordingly.  The  printed 
pages  of  a  newspaper  are  comparable  to  the 
merchant’s  shelves  and  should  be  stocked 
with  news  and  features  that  will  build  and 
hold  reader  interest.  We  use  the  reader  sur¬ 
vey  to  make  this  inventory.  It  has  told  us 
that  we  do  not  need  to  carry  complete  market 
reports — 5  column  2j4-inch  comic  strips  are 
no  less  attractive  than  the  old  6-coIumn  4-inch 
strips — and  dead  or  uninteresting  features  stick 
out  like  sore  thumbs.  In  doing  these  things, 
it  has  saved  the  publisher  tremendous  sums 
of  money  and  at  the  same  time  has  given 
the  reader  a  vibrant,  live  newspaper,” 


in  the  town  which  I  coveted  very 
much.  The  Methodist  preadier’s  son 
had  the  route.  Pete  and  I  helped  him 
cany  it  many  times.  For  two  or  thiee 
years  I  secretly  hoped  that  the  con¬ 
ference  would  transfer  the  reverend 
to  some  other  charge.  Finally  they 
did.  The  board  will  never  know  what 
a  fine  Christian  act  they  performed. 
I  nailed  the  Review  road  man  and  got 
the  route. 

“Some  of  the  things  I  learned  on  this 
newspaper  route  are  still  vivid  in  my 
mind.  One  nsan  ‘Old  Shep’  jipped  me 
out  of  about  $3.  This  was  a  good  in¬ 
vestment,  I  learned  about  credit 
Another  man  who  lived  rather  far  out 
gave  me  a  dollar  tip  at  Christmas. 
From  him  I  learned  the  value  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

“A  few  years  later  after  I  had  grad¬ 
uated  from  college  I  came  back  to 
the  Review  and  asked  for  a  job.  I 
knew  most  of  the  old  timers  around 
the  building.  They  gave  me  one  sell¬ 
ing  classified  ads  on  the  street.  Later 
I  was  classified  manager,  then  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  So  here  I  am.  Never 
worked  for  any  other  company,  prob¬ 
ably  never  will.  All  on  account  of  a 
burro  named  Pete.” 


Bellottis  Buy 
Stillwater  News 


How  He  Got  His  Start 


JESSE  B.  BIRKS,  Decatur  (HI.) 

Herald  &  Review,  got  his  first  job 
with  a  newspaper  on  account  of  a 
burro  named 


Sale  of  the  Stillwater  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Stillwater 
(Okla.)  News  and  the  Payne  County 
News,  was  announced  March  15  by  E 
E.  Johnson,  general  manager,  and 
Irvin  Hurst,  editor,  to  C.  Robert  Bel- 
latti  and  R.  Marsden  Bellatti,  of 
Blackwell,  Okla.  Johnson  retains  an 
interest  in  the  company  and  remains 
as  advertising  manager. 


Carrier  Saves  Boy's  life 
FRANK  McAVOY,  Kingston  (Ont.) 

Whig-Standard  carrier  boy,  recently 
carried  a  three-year-old  boy  to  safety 
from  a  burning  building.  He  dis¬ 
covered  the  fire  while  delivering 
paper.  Young  McAvoy  has  been  a 
carrier  for  the  past  two  years,  serving 
every  home  on  his  route.  He  will  be 
awarded  an  honor  medal  by  the 
Young  Canada  Club  of  Toronto  for 
his  efforts  in  saving  the  youngster’s 
life. 


Jasia  B.  Birks 


Pete.  Here’s  how 
it  all  happened, 
told  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Birks: 

“Just  as  soon 
as  I  was  big 
enough,  and  in 
those  days  the 
test  was  biolog¬ 
ical  and  not  age, 
about  ten  I  be¬ 
lieve,  I  started 
earning  dimes 
and  quarters 
running  errands. 


HAS  FOOD  COLUMN 

The  New  York  Times  is  carrying 
what  is  believed  to  be  its  first  daily 
food  column.  Called  “News  of  Food,” 
and  published  under  the  copyrighted 
by-line,  “Jane  Holt,”  it  made  its  de¬ 
but  March  10.  A  new  department, 
staffed  by  four  women,  has  been  set 
up  to  produce  the  column.  “News  of 
Food”  appears  daily  and  Sunday. 


On  Reader  Surveys 

J.  A.  ZOLLER,  assistant  circulation 
manager,  Tulsa  Tribune,  raised  an 
interesting  point  in  his  recent  discus¬ 
sion  on  how  a  survey  of  readers’  likes 
and  dislikes  can  help  improve  the 
editorial  appeal  of  a  newspaper.  Ad¬ 
mitting  this  is  a  highly  controversial 
subject,  Mr.  Zoller  pointed  out  such 
surveys  can  gauge  the  popularity  of 


minding  babies,  mowing  yards,  etc. 
One  of  my  yard  customers  was  a 
kindly  old  gentleman  who  had  a  pet 
burro  named  Pete.  By  mowing  the 
owner’s  yard  I  received  some  cash 
and  the  right  to  attempt  to  use  Pete, 
together  with  a  well  battered  old 
spring  wagon  that  originally  started 
I  suppose  as  a  rather  grand  surrey. 
With  this  equipage  I  became  a  ‘light 
hauler.’ 


The  Evening  Review  had  a  route 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 


Expe’rience— 


Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  background,  experience, 
and  judgment — ^the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 
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e  Scott  Multi-Unit  Floor-Fed 
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Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publicatioD 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publiwer. 
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prompt  and  sele^ve  service, 
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Classified  Reacts  to 
Nation’s  Defense  Efforts 


By  LOYAL  PHILLIPS 

^OTHOUT  an  exception,  every  news¬ 
paper  in  30  key  cities  enjoyed  gains 
in  the  Help  Wanted  classification  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  Febniary.  The 
smallest  gain  made  was  5%,  reported 
by  a  newspaper  which  is  located  in 
Florida.  Another  Florida  newspaper, 
in  a  defense  -  concentration  city, 
showed  a  gain  in  Help  Wanted  of 
more  than  100%.  Large  Help  Wanted 
pins  were  made  in  the  following 
dties:  Portland,  Milwaukee,  Flint, 
San  Diego,  Detroit,  Birmingham,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Youngstown,  Pittsburgh, 
Tampa,  San  Antonio,  Des  Moines.  The 
average  gain  in  Help  Wanted  for  all 
30  cities  was  approximately  35%. 

A  Flint,  Mich.,  newspaper  carried 
701  more  Help  ads  in  February  than 
during  the  comparative  month  of  1940. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  this  important 
classification  still  accounts  for  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  newspaper’s 
total  Classified  volume.  One  Toronto 
newspaper  gained  more  in  Help 
Wanted  than  in  all  other  classifications 
combined.  At  best.  Help  Wanted  ac¬ 
counted  for  no  more  than  15%  of  the 
total  Classified  gain  in  the  30  key 
dties. 

"Situations  Wanted"  Losing 

In  16  out  of  22  cities  where  separate 
records  were  kept  on  work  wanted 
ads,  losses  were  sustained.  The 
heaviest  loss  was  suffered  by  a  large 
newspaper  in  an  industrial  midwestem 
dty.  ‘Only  one  newspaper  enjoyed 
a  gain  of  any  consequence.  In  most 
cases.  Situations  went  down  in  about 
the  same  ratio  that  Help  Wanted  went 
up. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  some 
of  the  largest  gains  in  Help  Wanted 
were  made  in  cities  which  have  few 
heavy  industries  and  defense  concen¬ 
trations. 

Used  cars  linage  was  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  February  gains. 

The  average  gain  in  autos  ran 
around  40%.  With  two  exceptions 
every  newspaper  participating  in  the 
survey  gained  in  Used  Cars.  The 
largest  gains  were  made  by  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  following  cities: 


Tampa  .  150% 

Youngstown  .  60% 

Pittsburgh  .  52% 

Minneapolis  .  51% 

San  Diego .  44% 

Oklahoma  Citjr .  40% 

Nashville .  37% 

Detroit  .  24% 

(Percentage  figures  not  available  on  the 
following) 

Oakhnd  .  2,107  inches 

Canton  .  1,108  " 

Des  Moines .  650  “ 

Atlanta  .  283  “ 

In  14  instances  Used  Cars  showed 
larger  percentage  gains  than  did  Help 
Wanted.  In  20  cities  Used  Cars  out- 
gained  Real  Estate. 

Apartment  and  house  rentals  sus¬ 
tained  fairly  heavy  losses  in  a  few 
cities  where  the  defense  program  is 
causing  substantial  population  in¬ 

creases.  This  classification  went  ahead 
in  16  of  the  30  cities. 

Rooms  for  Rent  fared  much  better 
than  Apartments  and  Houses.  Rooms 
gained  in  19  cities.  The  largest  per¬ 
centage  gains  were  made  by  newspa¬ 
pers  in  these  cities; 

Birmingham  .  54% 

Youngstown  .  37% 

Nashville .  30% 

Used  Car  Inventories  Up 

In  21  out  of  28  cities  reporting,  used 
car  inventories  were  higher  than  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  In  most  of 
these  cities,  inventories  were  10%  to 
25%  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  cities  were  sharply  divided 
on  this  question.  In  Youngstown  and 
Birmingham  where  huge  used  car 
linage  gains  were  made,  inventories 
were  reported  as  less  than  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1940. 

Gains  in  Real  Estate  for  Sale  were 
registered  in  24  cities.  In  3  cities  this 
classification  set  the  pace  with  the 
largest  percentage  gains.  The  per¬ 
centage  gains  on  a  majority  of  the  24 
newspapers  were  well  over  15%.  Real 
Estate  gains  were  generally  largest  in 
cities  where  population  is  increasing 
rapidly  due  to  the  defense  program. 

Gains  were  reported  on  the  For  Sale 
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classification  by  24  out  of  29  newspa¬ 
pers.  Increases  ranging  from  5%  to 
50%  were  reported  by  large  and  small 
papers  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
The  average  gain  would  approximate 
20%.  The  largest  gains  were  made  in 
the  industrial  cities. 

Classified  linage  gains  are  approach¬ 
ing  boom-time  proportions  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  industrial  cities.  Gains  seem  to 
be  well  apportioned  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  classifications  with  the  exception 
of  Rentals.  Throughout  the  country 
Classified  appears  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condition  and  Classified  Managers  are 
optimistic. 

■ 

Reporter,  Photog  Get 
Ride  in  Navy  Blimp 

Walter  W.  Ruch,  reporter,  and 
Jesse  Hartman,  photographer,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  had  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  American  naval  activity  off 
the  Atlantic  Coast  March  16  when  they 
received  special  permission  from 
Washington  to  make  an  8-hour  air 
tour  of  the  Atlantic  in  a  Navy  blimp 
based  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  was  a  remarkable  picture  of  the 
blimp  hovering  over  the  Submarine 
Triton  which  was  cruising  off  Bame- 
gat  Light.  It  was  made  from  inside 
the  control  car  of  the  Blimp  G-1. 
Permission  for  the  stunt  indicated  that 
the  Navy  was  following  the  lead  of 
the  Army  in  liberalizing  its  news¬ 
paper  picture  policy. 

■ 

DAILY  HONORED 

In  recognition  of  “more  than  100 
years”  of  continuous  service  to  the 
community,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  received  a  “Century  of 
Business”  certificate  from  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  recently. 


Hoefer  Named 
Publisher  in 
Aurora,  Ill. 

Appointment  of  Charles  W.  Hoefer, 
formerly  advertising  manager,  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Aurora  (HI.)  Beacon- 
News  to  succeeed  the  late  Albert  M. 
Hirsh,  was  announced  this  week  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Copley 
Press,  Inc. 

Mr.  Hoefer  has  served  the  Beacon- 
News  in  its  business  departments  for 
26  years,  having  joined  the  paper 
July  1,  1915,  after  having  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  old  Joliet  (Ill.)  Daily 
News,  which  was  merged  by  Col.  Ira 
C.  Copley  to  become  the  Joliet  Her¬ 
ald-News. 

Mr.  Hirsh,  74,  general  manager  of 
Aurora  Beacon-News  since  1930,  died 
March  12  at  the  Copley  Hospital  of  a 
kidney  ailment.  Mr.  Hirsh,  a  long  time 
associate  of  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  had 
for  40  years  been  a  clothing  merchant 
in  Aurora  before  entering  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

WALLACE  TO  SPEAK 

James  Wallace,  vice-president  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  in  charge  of  the 
Plans-Merchandising  Department,  will 
speak  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation,  April  20-23,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  N.  Y.,  it  was  announced  by 
Ivan  Veit  of  the  New  York  Times, 
convention  chairman.  Mr.  Wallace’s 
subject  will  be:  “The  Opportunities 
for  Special  Promotion  Renting  from 
the  Defense  Program.”  Other  speak¬ 
ers  were  announced  in  E.  &  P.,  March 
15,  pg.  30. 
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Have  you  offered 
your  “CIRCULATION  PILOT” 

this  fighting  equipment? 


An  address  delivered  by 
S.  E.  Thomason  (a 
publisher)  before  the  1940 
International  Cireulation 
Managers’  Assoeiation  Con¬ 
vention  likened  eirculation 
operations  to  aerial  warfare. 
TTiat  is  a  sound  simile — for 
just  as  army  pilots  require 
adequate  information, 
equipment,  and  a  high  mor¬ 
ale  to  do  a  successful  job, 
so  do  circulation  managers 
need  the  help  of  I.  C.  M.  A. 
in  their  daily  battles  on  the 
circulation  front. 

I.C.M.A.  operates  to  give 
helpful  information  to  mem¬ 


ber  “pilots”  engaged  in  the 
promotion  and  defense  of  a 
free  press — one  of  America’s 
fundamental  factors  in  the 
protection  of  democracy.  It 
operates  with  the  spirit  of 
“all  for  one  and  one  for  all”. 
Its  more  than  700  members 
pool  plans  and  exchange 
ideas  which  help  each  to 
be  a  more  effective  unit  in 
the  fighting  forces  of  his 
newspaper. 

Have  you  offered  your 
circulation  manager  the 
modem  equipment  provided 
by  ICMA?  The  cost  is  low. 
Invite  him  to  join  today! 


If  you  de«ir«  information  conewnlng  ail 
the  benefits  offered  by  I.C*M«Am  write  to 
L.  W.  McFetridne,  Se^.*Treas.,  c/ o  **The 
^  orld,**  Tnlsat  Ukla. 


5^  iiiTEHnHTinnRi  ciRcuinTion 


mnnsGERS'  BSsocisTion 


ACTIVE  OFFICES  IN 

Tulsa.  Cleveland.  Toronto,  Rochester,  St,  Louis,  Birmingham 
Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Dallas,  Flint 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


Train  Wreck  Spurred 
Youngstown  Staff 

Youngstown,  O.,  March  18— When 
the  city  edition  of  the  Youngstown 
(O.)  Vindicator  rolled  off  the  presses 
today  the  editorial  staff  mopped  its 
collective  brow,  sent  out  for  coffee 
and  sandwiches  and  had  the  first 
breathing  spell  in  seven  hours  of  in¬ 
tensive  coverage  of  the  train  wreck 
in  which  165  persons  were  injured. 

A  fast  east-bound  Erie  railroad 
freight  train  plowed  into  the  side  of 
a  commuters’  train  near  Windham  at 
7:06  a.m.  The  nine-coach  passenger 
train  was  carrying  600  men  to  work 
at  the  Ravenna  ordnance  plant. 

The  locomotive  and  several  coaches 
of  the  commuter  train  were  turned 
into  a  hospital  special. 

Many  Names  Listed 

The  city  edition  carried  numerous 
pictures,  ll^  columns  of  names  of  the 
injured  and  five  columns  about  the 
story.  In  addition  to  this  WFMJ  was 
giving  news  bulletins  as  fast  as  they 
came  into  the  Vindicator  and  the  en¬ 
tire  countryside  was  tuned  in  to  get 
the  names  of  the  injured. 

H.  B.  Sanderson,  Warren  corre¬ 
spondent  picked  up  the  tip  nine  min¬ 
utes  after  the  crash.  He  was  mak¬ 
ing  his  routine  hospital  calls  when 
he  asked  what  undertaker  had  been 
assigned  the  body  of  a  man  during  the 
night.  “Nobody  has  the  body  yet,” 
the  hospital  attendant  said,  “because 
there  has  been  a  train  wreck  at  Wind¬ 
ham  and  the  ambulance  has  gone 
there.” 

Windham  is  20  miles  from  Youngs¬ 
town  over  a  treacherous  road  and 
the  temperature  was  10  above  zero. 

He  phoned  Bruce  Stafford,  state  edi¬ 
tor  who  sent  Sanderson  to  the  scene 
with  a  freelance  cameraman.  City 
Editor  George  Kelley  rounded  up 
everybody  within  reach,  including 
those  who  were  not  working.  Ed  Salt, 
assistant  city  editor,  heard  the  news 
on  his  radio  and  went  to  the  office. 
His  assistant,  Fred  Friedman,  handled 
the  casualty  list. 

George  Reiss,  aviation  editor  and 
railroad  reporter,  handled  the  rest  of 
the  story.  Ave  LeMonte,  photogra¬ 
pher-reporter,  was  in  the  office  on  his 
day  off  to  get  out  a  special  edition.  He 
was  sent  to  the  scene.  Bill  Gibson 
was  sent  to  the  Warren  City  Hospi¬ 
tal.  Tom  DeCola,  Niles  correspondent, 
was  sent  to  the  Riverside  Hospital  at 
Warren.  The  casualties  were  pour¬ 
ing  in  and  eventually  totalled  more 
than  100. 

Dick  Platt,  city  hall  reporter,  was 
sent  to  the  arsenal  hospital  and  the 
Vindicator’s  Ravenna  correspondent 
was  sent  to  the  scene  and  another  man 
hired  to  cover  that  hospital.  Harry 
Evans,  Girard  correspondent,  was 
pulled  off  his  job  and  sent  to  help  out 
in  Warren. 

Joe  Rosapepe,  art  critic,  was  sent 
to  cover  the  executive  offices  of  the 
Erie  Railroad.  But  Kelley  was  still 
rounding  up  his  crew  and  getting 
them  out.  William  K.  Terry,  police 
reporter,  was  sent  to  the  South  Side 
Hospital  when  casualties  overflowed 
Warren  and  Ravenna  facilities  and 
they  started  to  rush  the  injured  men  in 
to  Youngstown.  Charles  Mulcahy, 
drama  critic,  was  pulled  off  theaters 
and  sent  to  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital 
and  Esther  Hamilton,  columnist,  cov¬ 
ered  North  Side  Hospital. 

In  the  meantime  Lloyd  E.  Jones, 
photographer,  was  picked  up  at  a 
garage  and  rushed  to  the  airport  where 
the  pilot  was  warming  up  the  plane. 

He  was  back  in  Yoimgstown  at 
10: 15  with  his  pictures  taken  from  the 
air.  All  editions  from  then  on  car¬ 
ried  his  pictures  and  all  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions  carried  closeup  shots  by  Le¬ 
Monte. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 


"HELP  WANTED” 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities”  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

A  four  tirnes'^'Situ^’^  Wanted”  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six  month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Am^'dants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  mav^t. ' 


Cirealatiaa  Premetieii 


Snccessfnl  inliicrlption  contests  for-  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolfs. 


Featare  Article  Service 


Fascinating  features,  photos,  Americana, 
etc.,  by  successful  author.  Tour  terms. 
Bryant  Alden  Long,  Hyattsville,  Mary¬ 
land. 


Joernalism 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

Elydia  Shipman,  Director  EST.  1921 

A  small  professional  day,  evening 
school.  2  year  course  with  diploma 
for  high  school  graduates.  Special 
Courses — News,  Fiction,  Feature, 
English.  Typing.  Summer  School. 


TimesBIdg.  (lettifl.  )N.\’.r.  BR.9-1806 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


California,  County  Seat,  morning  Daily — 
farming  and  industry;  $15,000  down; 
balance  easy.  A.  W.  Stypes,  Mills  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 


Pennsylvania  Daily.  Old  established.  Ex¬ 
clusive  field.  Profitable.  Rare  opportun¬ 
ity  for  two  partners  with  $50,000  for 
down  payment.  Price  right.  Harwell  & 
Fell,  2026  4th  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


South  Atlantic  Seaboard  PM  daily.  $45,000; 
$15,000  cash.  Unopposed  midsouth 
County  Seat  weekly.  Net  $4,700  in  1940. 
$12,500;  half  cash. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Daily  and  Weekly  Newspaper  Properties 
L.  P.  Likely,  Newspaper  Broker 
Times  Building  New  York 


Febllc  Notice 


'Editor  and  Publisher”  is  a  service  station 
on  the  Journalistic  highways  of  the  world. 
In  our  permanent  library  and  museum 
files  will  be  found,  easily  available,  im¬ 
portant  basic  data  anent  newspaper  mar¬ 
kers,  ownership,  administration,  man¬ 
agement,  personnel,  features,  circulations, 
advertising  rates,  linage  statistics  and 
mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  informative  material  regarding 
national  advertiser  and  agency  Service. 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
‘‘EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER,”  now  in  its 
fifty-seventh  year,  occupies  an  exclusive 
field.  Subscribers  are  earnestly  urged 
to  call  upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel 
we  may  be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Service 


Help  Waated 


Advertising  Men  —  (Organisations)  —  Na¬ 
tional  publication  (woman  appeal)  pot¬ 
ting  out  special  issue  designed  for  various 
important  sections,  seeks  advertising  sales 
organizations,  proposition  for  principals 
only.  Give  experience.  Confidential.  Box 
2642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor  exp.  on  special  editions 
or  biographicals.  50%  comm,  on  Nat’l. 
Conv.  edition.  Phila.  Free  Press,  Box 
6785,  No.  Phila.  P.  O.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Circulation  Manager  for  fast  growing  semi¬ 
weekly  with  30.000  circulation  in  South¬ 
ern  city  of  175.000  population.  Box 
2589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Competent  Display  Manager  in  competitive 
N.  Y.  State  daily  is  offered  unusual 
opportunity  at  once.  Salary  proportionate 
to  record  and  ability.  Tell  all  in  first 
letter.  Box  2665,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Salesman  and  Layout  Man — fast 
growing  semi-weekly  possibly  going  daily. 
Fast  growing  Southern  city  of  200,000. 
Possibilities  excellent  for  good  man.  Box 
2643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor,  familiar  with  food  processing  and 
packaging,  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  of  editorial  end  of  a  leading 
monthly  trade  magazine.  Write  fully, 
and  in  confidence,  experience,  age,  reli¬ 
gion,  salary  desired,  etc.  Our  organiza¬ 
tion  knows  of  this  ad.  Box  2667,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Experienced  Advertising  Salesman  with 
clean  record — used  to  hard  work — wanted 
by  N.  Y.  State  daily.  Should  be  draft- 
exempt.  Start  at  $30,  more  later  if  a 
producer.  Box  2650,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SltuatlaRg  Wanted 
Adminittrative 


Alert,  ambitions  young  woma^  college  grad¬ 
uate.  Experienced  supervision  all  types 
promotion,  circulation  files,  analysis,  de¬ 
tails.  Box  2529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABE  TOD  IN  THE  MARKET 

FOR  A  COMPETENT  EXECUTIVE? 

Can  you  use  in  your  organisation  a 
competent  business  manager,  comp¬ 
troller,  or  general  manager  t 

Do  yon  need  a  man  of  drive  and 
force  and  fine  character  to  direct 
your  advertising  and  selling) 

I  know  such  a  man  who,  on  April 
Ist,  will  be  available.  He  is  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  the  best  of 
health  and  at  forty-four  years  of 
age  has  a  background  of  knowledge 
and  experience  in  publishing  and 
advertising  and  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  field  that  would  make  him 
a  tower  of  strength  to  any  publish¬ 
ing  enterprise. 

I  can  recommend  him  to  you  as  a 
gentleman  of  strong  character  and 
attainment  —  an  honest  man  —  a 
well  trained,  widely  experienced, 
competent  executive — one  entirely 
worthy  of  your  full  confidence. 

s  s  •  c  « 

Write  at  once,  if  you  are  interested,  in 
strictest  confidence 

s  »  •  <  « 

James  W.  Brown,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Times  Building,  42nd  and  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Auditor;  knows  costs,  credits,  purchases. 
Fifteen  years  with  large  dailies.  Broad 
accounting  experience.  Thorough  analyst. 
Norman  E.  Veazey,  120%  Brooks  Avenue. 
San  Diego,  California. 


Experienced  General  Manager,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  wishes  to  change.  Experienced  in 
circulation,  advertising  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  promotion.  If  you  are  having  trouble 
with  your  paper,  consult  with  me.  My 
record  proves  I  can  make  it  pay  more. 
Recommendation  and  banking  references 
furnished  upon  request.  Write  Box  2678, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I 

AGGRESSIVE  EXECUTIVE 

Combining  experience,  youth  and  proven 
ability  to  increase  profits  desires  wider 
opportunity.  Fifteen  years  on  good 
newspapers  in  cities  up  to  half  million 
will  provide  your  paper  with  best  oper¬ 
ating  methods  found  profitable  by  other 
newspapers.  Know  how  to  handle  mer¬ 
chants,  public  relations,  build  paper‘s 
prestige,  and  correct  internal  adminis¬ 
trative,  editorial,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  mechanical  problems,  and  labor 
relations.  Record  available  to  owners 
seeking  more  return  from  investment, 
and  want  a  capable  publisher  or  man¬ 
ager  who  ran  produce  profits. 

Box  2515, 

Editor  ft  Publisher 


Sltuatlam  Waiitad 
AdMinistrativt  (Coat’d) 


AVAHtAELE  BECAUSE  OF  MERGER 

Editor  and  Managing  Editor  large 
eastern  daily  past  fourteen  years. 
Previously,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  editorial  writer  and  desk 
man.  For  several  years,  successful 
advertising  manager  and  public 
relations  head  of  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  largest  businesses  with  $1,. 
500,000  annual  advertising  budget. 
Complete  familiarity  all  advertis¬ 
ing  technique  as  well  as  editorial 
problems.  Unusual  experience  qual¬ 
ifies  for  post  as  publisher,  editor, 
general  manager  or  for  public  re¬ 
lations  post  large  corporation, 
advertising  agency  or  radio. 

Willing  to  make  substantial  in¬ 
vestment  weekly  or  small  daily 
showing  profit.  Listed  ‘‘Who's 
Who  in  America.”  Reputation  as 
writer  and  student  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  Public  speaking  experience. 
References  from  outstanding  citi¬ 
zens  of  home  state  and  nationally- 
known  executives. 


As 
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Cl 
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Willard  E.  Bowman 

676  Lincoln  Avenue,  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Telephone  ORange  4-4687 


OFFERING  A  PLAN 


Ci 


Classified  needs  better  organization,  closer 
public  relation  and  lower  selling  and 
production  costs.  The  plan  can’t  be  sold 
here,  but  any  publisher  earnestly  desir¬ 
ing  an  improved  condition  and  real  profit 
should  investigate.  It  made  a  second 
paper  first;  another,  a  third,  outgained 
a  whole  state;  while  another  increased 
revenue  $250,000.  Mr.  Publisher,  you 
can’t  miss  investigating  opportunities 
of  increasing  your  business.  For  parties- 
lars.  write  Box  2663,  Editor  ft  PublisW. 

Production  or  Assistsuit  Business  Manager. 
Fifteen  years’  experience  consultant  pro¬ 
duction  expert.  Can  produce  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency,  lower  costs  all  departments.  In¬ 
valuable  remodeling  old  plant  or  building 
new  plant.  Box  2675,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 


Y( 


A 


SitaafioRf  WaRfed 

_ AdvortisiRf _ 

AAvartlsing  Expert:  15  years’  advertising 
and  promotion  experience,  newspaper  and 
agency.  Interested  in  position  (eqniring 
hard  working,  aggressive  man  with  sx- 
eeutive  ability  at  good  pay.  Age  Bl. 
Box  2593.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
One  of  the  best  In  Florida 

Expert  on  layouts  and  copy.  Thorongb  ^ 
knowledge  of  merchandise  and  merchu- 
dising.  Also,  newspaper  publishing  ci- 
perienee.  Excellent  salesman,  pleuant 
personality.  Clean,  honest,  dependable.  — 
sober,  live  wire  “Go-getter.”  South  pre 
ferred,  town  10  to  100,000.  Highest  type 
references.  Address: 


Albert  J.  Saul,  P.O.  Box  68.  Sarasota,  Fla 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


A| 


Thirteen  years  experience.  Successful  rec¬ 
ord.  Age  37,  single,  college  graduate. 
Aggressive  and  competent  result-producer. 
Top  references.  Box  2662,  Editor  t 
Publisher. _ _ , 


Advertising  Manager  seeking  better  oppor¬ 
tunity,  now  employed.  Experienced  si 
publisher,  advertising  manager  and  sales¬ 
man.  Twelve  years’  experience  on  second 
papers.  Age  38,  married.  Now  in  highly 
competitive  field.  Box  2674,  Editor  * 

Publisher. _ _ 

Advertising  Sales  Promotion  —  six  yean' 
experience,  newspaper,  magazine,  radio 
Exceptional  background;  college.  A-1 
copywriter.  Age  28;  draft-exempt.  Boi 
2608,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


Classified  Manager  with  good  record  ol 
revenue  gains  under  unusual  circun- 
stanees,  seeks  connection;  75,000-100.- 
000  paper;  wide  general  experience:  excel 
lent  references.  Write  Box  2600.  E.  ft  r 


lopywrlter-house  furnishings  and  fashloa 
Young  woman.  Excellent  N-.  Y.  adve^ 
ing  and  merchandising  experience.  Wiu 
travel.  Miss  S.  Mason.  64  West  1650 

Vo.V  VI  ▼ 


A 


A 

A 


Ci 


C 
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I’M  READY  XF  YOU  AREI 


Are  you  looking  for  an  advertising 
executive,  a  young  man  who  has 
carefully  prepared  himself? 

Equipped  and  capable  of  taking  complc>'  - 
charge  of  any  newspaper  advertismi 
department.  'Thirty-two  yeani  of 
married,  and  with  outstanding  recon  _ 
which  merits  investigation.  Can  fu™"' 
references  from  representative  midwc. 
newspapers  and  corporations.  Now  cb 
ployed. 

Box  2605  Editor  ft  Publishc 


11  lease  or  manage,  on  commission,  yo^ 
non-profitable  or  non  productive  chissih^ 
department.  Prefer  town  25-4O,00i| 
References,  ten  years’  experience.  No'S 
employed.  Replies  confidential.  Box  «o  | 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Sitnatieiit  Waatad 
CircaladoB 


Sitvotioas  Waatad 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 
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Assistant  Circulation  Manager  on  eastern 
daily  desires  manager's  position  in  mid¬ 
west  or  south.  Age  33  and  married.  Box 

2524.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  manager.  Home  delivery  expert. 
Good  record  of  achievement.  Efficient, 

economical  methods,  acquired  by  years 
of  experience.  Conscientious  worker. 
Moderate  salary  requirements.  Box  2577, 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

Circulation  Manager,  eighteen  years  on  four 
papers  including  HEARST,  SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD.  Two  successful  years  present 
65.000  paper,  desire  change.  Evening, 
morning  and  Sunday  experience.  Good 
record.  References.  Box  2305,  Editor 

A  Piildislier. _ 

Circulation  Manager.  My  thorough  ground¬ 
ing  in  economical  operations  forbids  my 
outlining  my  experience  and  qualifications 
here.  It  is  possible  you  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  your  circulation  department 
but  don't  want  to  reveal  your  identity 
until  you  are  sure  you  have  the  right 
man.  Suggest  you  investigate  me  through 
your  national  rej  resentative,  your  section¬ 
al  publi-hers  association,  the  ANPA  or 
any  other  source.  You  will  find  I  am  the 
very  man  you  want.  Have  had  experience 
in  cities  from  fifty  to  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  population.  Address  Box  2536,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  now  doing  successful 
job  on  afternoon  daily,  desires  change. 
Twenty  years  successful  record  on  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon  and  Sunday  papers  in  four 
big  cities.  Economical,  good  organizer 
and  promoter.  A-1  references  past  em¬ 
ployers.  Address  Box  2668,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Young,  married,  eager,  capable.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  display  department  Southwestern 
paper,  40.000  circulation,  $47.50  weekly. 
Six  and  one-half  years'  experience.  Seek 
position  larger  paper  where  can  work  to 
top.  Box  2644,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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Sitaatieas  Waatad 

_ Editorial _ 

A  Newsphotographer  sports,  spot  news,  pic¬ 
torial,  with  exceptional  background,  long 
employment  with  metropolitan  dailies. 
Managerial  experience.  Have  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Prefer  south,  southwest.  Box 
2533.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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A  BEAX  EDITOR 

I  am  inserting  this  ad  on  behalf  of  an 
editor  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  absolute 
tops.  Powerful  writer;  splendid  citizen. 
Interested  in  locating  with  small  or  me¬ 
dium-sized  newspaper  or  good  trade  pub¬ 
lication,  preferably  Pacific  Coast.  Write 
or  wire  and  I  will  put  this  excellent  man 
in  touch  with  you. 
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Box  2637 _ Editor  &  Publisher 

Accent  on  M^eup— Newspaperman,  15-year 
background,  all  phases,  now  available. 

Box  2639,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

All  'round  Reporter,  24,  four  years'  ex¬ 
perience  city  daily,  police,  feature,  sports, 
promotion,  daily  column.  Draft  1-B.  At 
liberty  because  of  merger.  Box  2562, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AXX-ARODND  SPORTS  MAN 
Age  23,  college  graduate;  three  years  writ¬ 
ing,  desk  work.  Now  doing  radio  sports. 
Draft-exempt.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2565, 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

Ambitious  Cub-Reporter,  21  (after  draft 
registration),  wants  to  sink  teeth  in 
small  daily  or  weekly.  City  press  asso¬ 
ciation,  advertising  experience.  College. 
School  Editor.  Box  2648,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Artist-Pbotographer  on  metropolitan  daily 
desires  change  to  smaller  publication. 
Very  versatile.  Box  2558,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Artist-Beporter-Cameraman — 11  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Copy  desk ;  picture  editor. 
32,  married,  child.  References.  Era- 
ployed.  Box  2516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Capable  newspaper  woman,  twelve  years' 
journalistic  and  government  publicity  ex¬ 
perience.  Unusual  references.  Go  any- 
where.  Box  2669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Cartoonist:  first-class.  Editorial,  sport, 
humor.  Syndicate,  magazine  experience. 
Age  22.  draft-exempt.  Box  2556,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

Chemist  -  Journalist;  eight  years  varied 
chemical-bacteriological  background ;  BS 
in  pre-med  and  sciences,  plus  college  hon¬ 
ors  publications  and  languages  on  side, 
reportorial  work  vacations,  incidental 
interpretative  stints  since.  Have  French 
and  German,  getting  Spanish.  Safe  "re¬ 
search"  post  headed  for  rut.  Un-anchored 
but  (sober,  too).  Box  2585,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Comic  Series  wants  opportunity.  Single,  34 
— go  anyw-here.  See  samples.  Box  2645, 
Editor  &  Publisher, _ 


EDITOR 

known  as  news  and  circulation 
builder,  staff  developer — 


ion,  yoj 

classilifw 
5-40.00.J 
ce.  No’s 
,ox  264tl 


seeks  position  of  news  executive  in 
city  of  35-80,000  with  paper 
facing  fight.  Age  38.  Record  in 
"Who's  Who." 


Box  2595 


Editor:  12  years  trade,  general  magazines. 
Editing,  features,  phntogra)ihy.  layouts. 

Wants  job.  Box  2513,  E.  &  P. _ 

Edltor-Baportar,  versatile,  alert:  eight  years’ 
experience  with  leading  dailies;  age  81, 
married ;  three  years'  Army  exempts  me 
from  draft;  go  anywhere;  salary  nominal. 
Available  immediately.  Box  2557,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ - 

Editorial,  news  writer,  age  36.  sixteen  years’ 
experience.  Secretary  to  Governor  past 
four.  Now  completing  compibition  of 
public  papers.  Capable  managing  news 
department.  Consider  public  relations. 

Box  2673.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Former  Danish  Newspaperwoman,  experi¬ 
enced  in  reporting,  feature  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  wants  job  on  new-spaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Modest  salary.  Box  2572,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

General  Reporter  available  due  to  merger 
of  eastern  dailies.  Sportsw-riting  ex¬ 
perience.  University  graduate.  Ag?'22. 
Draft  1-B.  Box  2610.  Editor  &  Publishet- 


HUMAN  INTEREST  /  , 

Readers  want  it.  and  I  write  it 
with  punch,  clarity  and  sympathyl 


Al.<o,  straight  new-s  and  photography.  No 
superman.  I  just  know  people,  have 
"new-s  bug.”  Two  years’  experience, 
broad  background,  college.  Single,  25, 
draft-proof.  Write:  Pete  Conover, 

Steubenville,  Ohio.  Car— any  location. 

Mature  and  capable  newspaper  man  desires 
employment  as  editorial  writer,  executive, 
or  columnist.  $50.  Box  2576,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


MR.  EDITOR 

Do  you  need  a  trained  newspaperman? 

Six  years’  experience  on  eastern 
daily  as  reporter,  rewrite,  copy- 
reader,  feature  writer.  College 
graduate,  35,  married. 

Box  2628 _ Editor  U  Publisher 

Picture  Editor — eighteen  years  in  stills, 
movies,  news,  pictorial,  advertising.  As¬ 
signment  and  caption  writing.  Box  2551, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

Press  Association  Editor,  25,  married,  ex¬ 
perienced  metropolitan  copydesk,  wants 
swap  proven  writing-executive  ability  for 
permanency  medium-sized  daily  desk  po- 
sition.  Box  2635,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
Reporter;  occasional  contributor  to  divers 
public  prints;  25,  married.  Would  like  to 
eliminate  the  "occasional.”  Sports,  col¬ 
umn,  human  interest  stuff.  Green — but 

able.  Box  2652,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Reporter-business  experience.  Age  28;  col¬ 
lege.  Use  camera,  cover  general,  n>orts, 
features.  Will  travel.  Box  2568,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

Reporter,  desk  man.  Experienced,  seeking 
permanent  connection.  Age  25;  college, 
draft  4-F.  Box  2527,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
Sixteen  years  on  old  metropolitan  daily, 
copy  desk,  editorial,  reporting;  prefer 
smaller  paper  New  England  or  East. 

Box  2594.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

Sports  Reporter-Edltor-Deskman:  Five  years 
on  weeklies,  dailies.  Young,  sober,  single. 
Other  beats.  Draft  deferred.  Go  any- 
w-here  now.  Box  2596,  E.  A  P. 

Urgent.  Hard-hitting  newsman.  Forceful 
writer.  Trained  mid-west  dailies  and 
weeklies.  Reporting,  editing,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures.  Handled  major  news  breaks  ten 
years  New  York,  Washington  press  asso¬ 
ciation.  Magazine  experience.  Good  liter¬ 
ary,  political,  editorial  background.  34, 
3-A  (selective  service).  University.  Pro¬ 
testant.  Anglo  Saxon.  Go  anywhere  for 
real  opportunity.  Top  references.  Box 

2671,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

Woman  Editor-Reporter,  24,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  experienced,  ambitious;  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  daily;  wish  change.  Box  2636, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Young  Man,  27,  now  employed  as  editor 
eastern  daily,  seeks  advancement.  Four 
years’  experience.  College  graduate.  Will 
go  anywhere.  No  draftee.  Box  2584, 
Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

Young  Woman,  college,  seven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  newspaper,  editing,  public  relations. 
Salary  moderate.  Available  immediately. 
Box  2588,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  neKOtiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Su+er  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Ava.  New  York 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Savo 


New  Eqmpment  and  Sappliet  —  Used  MaeUnery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Pablishing  Field 


Composing  Room  Eqnipmont  For  Salt 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock ;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  A  Intertypes 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First 

225  Varick  StreeJ _ New  York.  N.  Y. 

Model  C  Intertypes,  late  models:  Linotypes, 
-i^ffodels  5-8-14;  Hoe  Mat  Roller;  Cylinder 
j^vesses;  Paper  Cutters;  Automatics. 
»  Northern  Machine  Works,  Marshall  and 
‘.Jieffersoii  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
,W^ted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
cVAi^rapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
‘  \irBolype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy.  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
>our  needs.  Montgomery  A  Bacon,  To- 
iqs-anda,  Penna. 


Situationi  Wanted 

,  _ Mochanical _ 

Composing  Room  Executive — now  employed, 
desires  change.  Low-page  cost  guaran¬ 
teed;  modern  methods.  Best  references. 

Box  2634,  Editor  A  Publ isher. _ _ 

Composing  Room  Foreman  or  Superintend¬ 
ent,  of  10-14  machine  plant,  with  wide 
experience;  know  how  to  handle  men  to 
get  maximum  production  at  minimum  cost 
on  time;  not  subject  to  draft;  prefer 
East  or  Southeast,  but  will  consider  any 
location.  Good  references.  Box  2638, 

_ Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Composing  Boom  Foreman  with  record  for 
getting  results.  Metropolitan  daily,  shop¬ 
per,  circular  experience.  Why  not  inves- 
tigatel  Box  2581,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
Foreman  Pressroom  widely  experienced 
metropolitan  newspapers,  outstanding 
ability  reduce  time,  costs,  develop  high¬ 
est  quality  newspaper  printing.  Travel 
anywhere  personal  interview,  discuss 
definite  ways  utilize  successful  printing 
methods.  Box  2606,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


. 

Mechanical  Superintendent 
Well-qualified  to  supervise 
printing  very  attractive  news¬ 
paper  that  will  help  increase 
lineage  and  prestige;  also  im¬ 
prove  reader  response.  Unusual 
understanding  modern  prob¬ 
lems  these  changing  times. 
Have  had  twenty-seven  years’ 
experience  modern  Metropoli¬ 
tan  and  Foreign  dailies.  Splen¬ 
did  references.  Married,  age  43. 
Replies  held  confidential. 

Box  2647  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to  us 
with  payment.  (Count  five  words  to 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  For 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  message 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Many 
are  placed  directly  through  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  this  procedure 
makes  your  record  available  to  the 
publishers  and  executives  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allied 
journalistic  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline,  U.'OO  Thursday,  noon. 

E&PPERSONNEL  SERVICE 

170a  TfioMS  Bldg.  N.  Y.  0. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

1  Scott  Press;  5  units;  cut-off  25  5/16"; 
double  folder  with  Cutler-Hammer  convey¬ 
ors;  2  AC  G.-E.  motors.  100  and  150  H.P., 
3  phase,  60  cycle,  220  volts,  latter  ar¬ 
ranged  for  single  or  dual  operation. 

1  Pony  Autoplate,  cutoff  25  5/16" 

1  Pony  Antoplate.  cutoff  23  9/16" 

1  Wood  stereotype  metal  furnace,  6  ton, 

2  pumps,  gas.  with  Eclipse  blower  and 
American  Blower  exhaust  fan. 

1  Hoe  flat  casting  box,  5  twelve  em.  cols. 

1  Hoe  flat  casting  box.  8  tw-elve  em.  cols, 

1  Junior  Autoplate,  cutoff  23  9  16". 

All  equipment  in  first  class  operating  con¬ 
dition;  available  as  result  of  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  Ledger  plant;  priced  low  for 

cash  or  on  reasonable  terms. 

NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 
_ ^Newark,  N.  J. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  HelTcliiian,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angelea 

Fhoto-Enqrnvinq  Equipment  For  Sole 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Pulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill, 

CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street _ New  York  City 

Frets  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

Hoe,  Heavy-Duty  Presses,  with  high-speed 
folders,  23  9/16"  cut-off,  available  in 
3,  4,  5  or  6-unit  capacities,  with  or 

without  color,  and  underneath  or  end- 
roll-feed  arrangement.  Box  2419,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

8-Page  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Web  Newspaper 
Press,  suitable  for  regular  newspapers  or 
tabloid,  4.000  copies  per  hour.  Priced 
very  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  'Thoa 
W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  Net 
York  City. 

Weed  Type  For  Sale 

WOOD  TYPE  FOB  NEWSPAPERS 

American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Co.. 
270  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  0.  Write  for  catalog. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor. . . 


Says  His  Mail 

That’s  the  way  the  mail 
is  addressed  to  Sam  Laf- 
ferty,  placed  as  Editor  of 
the  Stiuthhridge  (N.  J.) 
NEWS.  Lafferty  is  for¬ 
mer  State  Editor  of  the 
New  Britain  (Conn.) 
HERALD.  Editors,  Man- 
aj’injt  Editors,  City  Edi¬ 
tors  and  other  newspaper 
executives  find  new  posi¬ 
tions  constantly  through 
the  classified  columns  and 
the  Personnel  Service. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Editor  A  Pnblisher 


BuHlneas  KHtabliahed  in  1800 
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By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


EDITOR  <5,  PUBLISHER 

TQT  1^  QT  TTTTRTV 

OXl  1  rn  I  ilX  Xx  1  11  Hi  111  loss  and  delay.  Frontal  attacks  in  th. 

military  sphere  sometimes  succeed 
Bv  ARTHUR  ROBB  brilliantly;  more  often,  their  sequel  k 

^  a  sanguinary  repiilse.  Frontal,  direct 

RECENT  remarks  by  Herbert  S.  Agar  actual  step  we  have  taken  since  Sep-  diate  initiative  of  the  dictator  states,  assaults  upon  issues  affecting  impor- 
have  profoimdly  disturbed  some  tember,  1939,  has  been  in  the  direction  that  it  did  commit  us  for  the  war’s  public  policies  may  bring  const, 

of  his  fellow  editors  of  newspapers,  of  dimini^ing  the  distance  between  duration  to  the  cause  of  Britain,  quences  that  can  endure  for  a  cen- 

The  editor  of  the  the  U.  S.  A.  and  the  sound  of  bombs  Greece,  China,  and  any  other  land  txury.  The  public  mind  has  to  be  pr*. 

Dr.  Agor  Louisville  Courier-  and  gwfire.  That  has  been  plain  to  which  merited  our  sympathy  and  help?  pared.  The  newspaper  nwd  itadf 

•  I  «  .  Journal,  who  last  all  who  cared  to  see  it,  but  we  con-  Dr.  Agar  believes  that,  had  they  done  to  resolve  many  conflicting  els- 

go  ■  a  es  Boston  added  tinned  to  nourish  the  illusion  that  we  so,  the  bill  might  have  been  enacted  ments,  and  ^tors,  given  as  they  ai» 

Newspapers  to  his  list  of  honorary  could  help  Britain,  which  meant  hurt-  several  weeks  earlier  than  it  was.  duty  of  Riding  public  opiniot 

degrees,  also  contrib-  ing  the  Axis  powers,  without  provok-  Other  students  of  politics  believe  that  assummg  it),  are  seldom  super* 


Dr.  Agar 
Agaie  Rates 
Newspapers 


uted  another  shot  at  ciurrent  newspa-  ing  the  latter  to  measures  which  the  debate  might  have  been  prolonged  men.  Theft  fund  of  current  kn^. 


per  practices  in  the  course  of  a  panel  meant  actual  war. 


discussion  of  “The  Press  Today”  be¬ 
fore  a  Boston  University  audience. 


and  the  strength  of  its  opposition  in-  edge  is  seldom  much  greater  than  thk 


So,  if  Dr.  Agar  may  have  used  too  creased,  thereby  giving  moral  aid  and  they  share  with  their  readers.  Ihair 


strong  a  word  to  describe  the  official  comfort  to  the  dictators. 


backgroimd  of  knowledge,  whidi  is 


Dr.  Agar  differed  sharply  with  his  and  the  editorial  attitude  toward  the  Our  own  answer  is  that  newspapers  often  considerable,  m^  not  be  of 
fellows  on  the  panel,  all  newspaper-  bill,  he  did  point  out  a  national  weak-  do  not  operate  in  a  political  or  eco-  great  assistance  in  reaching  the  ri^ 

men,  who  believed  that  newspapers  ness  which  newspaper  editors  share.  nomic  vacuum.  They  are  a  part  of  answer  to  a  set  of  complex  currtN 

had  done  a  creditable  job  in  covering  The  majority  of  newspapers  wanted  the  American  system.  They  have  a  problems.  So  the  press,  imder  prc^ 

the  debate  on  the  lease-lend  bill.  He  the  bill  to  pass.  They  recognized  the  stake  in  the  permanence  of  our  com-  ent-day  conditions  of  censorship  and 


did  not  think  they  had.  In  fact,  he  implication  that  it  would  probably  bination  of  democracy  and  capitalism,  propagi 
said  that  newspapers  and  proponents  mean  the  early  use  of  American  mer-  Aside  from  purely  selfish  motives,  the  what  e 
of  the  bill  lied  when  they  labeled  the  chant  ships  in  belligerent  waters,  majority  of  publishers  and  editors,  we  answer, 

legislation  as  an  act  to  aid  Britain,  probably  also  the  convoy  of  those  and  believe,  holds  that  the  best  interests  of 

or  an  act  to  aid  the  democracies.  He  other  merchants  ships  by  American  the  American  people,  rich  or  poor, 

flatly  declared  that  the  bill  should  men  of  war.  Those  were  possibilities  will  be  served  by  the  preservation  of  nknei 


propaganda,  also  gropes  its  way  to 
what  editors  hope  will  be  the  ri^ 


DR.  AGAR  has  been  a  working  newi. 
paper  man  for  a  relatively  shod 


have  been  tagged  by  its  proponents  as  or  probabilities,  not  established  facts,  our  institutions  and  resistance  to  Much  of  his  newsoaner 


it  was  by  its  antagonists — a  bill  to  No  authority  could  be  cited  to  sup-  totalitarianism  or  collectivism.  May- 

beat  Hitler — and  that  the  consequences  port  them,  because  the  people  who  be  they  are  fighting  a  rearguard  ac- 

of  such  definition  should  be  recognized  wanted  the  bill  to  pass  did  not  wish  tion,  but  they  don’t  think  so  at  the 

and  accepted.  to  give  its  foes  the  propaganda  moment. 

His  point  struck  us  at  the  moment  weapons  that  such  admissions  or  •  •  • 

as  having  validity.  Its  strength  was  statements  would  supply.  jp  oublisher  or  editor  then  be- 

more  apparent  after  President  Roose-  Opponents  of  the  biU,  who  declared  forres’are  menac- 


has  been  of  thi 
A  Step  leisurely  sort  done  hj 

g  a  foreign  correspoo. 

dent  in  peace  tinw. 
Tima  A.  considerable  put 

of  his  experience  hw 
been  as  the  author  and  editor  of  sev* 


^t’s  S^urday  evening  address  to  the  Aat  its  wnsequences  would  include  j^g  institutions  that  he  holds  are  eral  books  on  important  aspects  of  ow 


White  House  Correspondents’  Asso-  these  risks  to  American  lives  and 
ciation.  There  can  be  no  question  to-  property,  in  contravention  of  the  mis- 
day  that  the  national  purpose,  as  de-  called  neutrality  act,  had  no  authority 
fined  by  the  President,  is  the  defeat,  for  their  statements  beyond  their  own 
as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  totalitarian  opinions  and  conjectures.  If  they 


an  Editor's 


dictatorships. 


were  right  in  those  conjectures,  their 


vital  to  the  preser-  civilization.  He  hasn’t  been  throu^ 
vation  of  the  Ameri-  the  mill  of  the  police  beat,  the  dly 
can  way  of  life,  is  he  hall,  the  copy  desk,  the  city  desk,  tto 
justified  in  the  use  managing  editor’s  office,  and  it  seen 
of  every  weapon  at  to  us  that  he  is  impatient  with  ths 
his  command  to  re-  mental  processes  of  men  who  havi 
those  forces?  That  been  trained  in  that  routine. 


It  ^ms  to  m  that  that  was  implicit  only  political  course  now  is  support  5.3^  been  trained  in  that  routine, 

all  along  m  the  introduction  of  the  of  Ae  national  policy  which  they  pre-  ^^^^3  ^  Newspapers  do  a  pretty  fair  job  of 

measure  ^d  the  debate  of  the  next  ^cted  and  opposed.  The  press  shares  country  under  the  conditions  that  now  presenting  the  picture  of  things- 
two  months  It  was  stated  m  inverse  that  dilemma  with  the  legislators.  ^^3  ^^ey  are.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Agu 

terms  to  Bntein  or  to  f«e  democ-  •  •  •  complete  objectivity,  regardless  will  concede  that.  His  impatienei 

racies.  It  took  on  rrom  me  s  o'"  °  THE  question  arises — should  newspa-  of  his  own  beliefs,  he  may  be  furnish-  with  them  arises  from  the  fact  that 
war  theory  propoundea  y  r.  pgj.3  themselves  to  become  ing  strength  to  the  forces  that  would  they  do  not  present  today’s  evenk 

Roosevelt  m  the  early  days  o  the  u-  instruments  of  propaganda  for  a  mea-  destroy  his  profession  and  his  very  and  situations  against  the  backgrouni 

ro^an  conmct,  but  it  left  that  mTOry  3^^.^  which  they  think  existence.  The  people  who  regard  of  what  things  might  be  or  ought  to 

behind  as  the  de  ate  pro^esre  •  e  ,  Instrament  is  in  the  national  in-  democratic  forms  of  government  as  be.  That  is  a  beautiful  concept,  but 

at  no  stage  o  me  de  ae  1  ose  NaOjoiiai  terest?  Has  a  news-  outmoded  are  experts  in  using  the  we  doubt  that  it  is  possible  in  the 

who  faired  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  of  National  ^  weapons  and  facilities  of  their  op-  journalism  of  1941.  It  is  difficult,  may- 

eimer  Hoi^  Policy?  conceal  or  minimize  ponents  to  expert  advantage.  Should  be  impossible,  to  present  informatka 

umns  point  o  me  o  er  en  o  e  possible  or  prob-  a  newspaper  fall  into  the  trap  which  in  terms  that  go  beyond  the  knoi^ 


Instramant 
of  National 
Policy? 


^mpass  need  e,  and  project  beyond  consequences  of  such  a  measure,  the  totalitarian  exponents  of  the  past  edge  of  the  reader.  Few  readers  of  I 


immediate  visibility  the  consequences 
of  aid  to  Britain. 


on  the  theory  that  frank  discussion  of  century  have  repeatedly  described?  American  newspapers  have  been  prir* 
those  consequences  might  result  in  Or  should  he  throw  the  force  of  his  ileged  to  have  the  native  talent  ths 


^  J  1  «1*  xxtxgtilr  x^autV  XXX  i.AAXt.rw  UAC  XUX  V.C  VIA  xxxa  aacavv.  baa«^  AACibXVC  bcaacitlpy 

o  use  me  s  ort  an  ug  y  le  as  a  defeat  of  their  program?  Those  newspaper  into  the  fight  to  insure  vie-  education,  and  the  broad  human  ex* 
cnaracteriza  ion  o  a  TOn  uc  ,  1  questions  are  not  academic.  They  go  tory,  not  for  his  own  selfish  interests,  perience  that  has  been  given  to  Dr. 

seems  to  lu,  is  to  ignore  a  rai  o  our  heart  of  the  free  press  privil-  but  for  what  he  considers  the  good  of  Agar.  Few  of  them,  therefore,  caal 

eg®-  es  Dr.  Agar  has  rather  emphat-  the  public  at  large?  comprehend  in  a  month  of  readiigl 

what  is  apparent  to  him  at  a  glanosi 


approach  impleasant  matters  directly. 
We  prefer  the  oblique  attack.  That 


ically  declared. 


To  anyone  who  reads  today’s  news- 


Newspapers  and  public  speakers  in  papers  with  more  than  an  eye  for  the  of  the  eye.  He  can  skip  the  man?  I 


«  y.  .  .  .i  «  XVW  CIASVX  pUA^AXV.  0|^C;CIXV^X0  XXX  O  TVXbAA  AAAWX  ^  UXCIIX  OXX  ^vX  kXlC  WCUA  OXVXp  MAC  AtAMA^ 

isn  t  ”ew.  t  was  apparent  m  e  ong  ^jjj3  country  have  been  saying  over  headlines,  it  is  evident  that  most  pub-  painful  steps  that  most  of  us  have  to 

^ps  mat  to  t  e  evo  u  onary  gggjjj  f^j.  niore  than  three  lishers  and  editors  believe  that  their  take  in  arriving  at  conclusions— and 

war.  t  was  p  am  m  t  e  orty-year  yg^rs  that  the  United  States  wants  no  duty  is  to  defeat  the  forces  of  revo-  most  of  us  have  to  take  those  step! 

°i  preceded  ^g^  Roosevelt  has  emphatical-  lution  and  disruption.  The  news,  in  one  by  one. 

^  are  we  jy  degiarg^  tiiat  he  hates  war.  Mr.  general,  is  reported  fairly,  accurately  So  long  as  that  prevails,  newspapea 

remem  y  ose  w  o  were  Roosevelt,  members  of  Congress,  and  within  human  limitations,  but  the  edi-  will  have  to  fall  short  of  the  perfec* 

^  f  campaign  newspaper  editors  have  been  trying  to  torial  weight  is  plainly  against  per-  tion  implicit  in  his  prescription  f<* 

^  convince  themselves  and  the  public  mitting  German,  Russian,  or  Italian  their  conduct,  and  they  will  have  to 

•  ”  that  the  enactment  of  the  lease-lend  collectivist  ideas  to  gain  any  foothold  trust  that  their  intentions,  and  thek 

Mwspa-  IjJjj  ^g3  ^g  jjg3^  possible  means  of  here.  That  fact  is  plain;  its  potential  eventual  performance,  will  justify  th» 
per  omces  nor  m  me  mmds  of  me  mass  _  _  _ a _ •_  _  Z  au-a _ n _ ^:a«^ 


of  the  public  was  there  then  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  grim  fact  that  American 


avoiding  a  war  involving  America,  consequences  are  not. 


free  press  privilege  that  our  Constitil«| 


Yet  the  bill  is  scarcely  a  week  old  as  It  has  been  a  Hobson’s  choice  for  tion  grants.  And  we  believe  that  Dr.  I 


u.  ,Ti,i  r  ft  written,  and  the  intervening  many  conscientious  newspaper  people.  Agar  will  grant  that  our  press,  with  all! 

bayonets  would  be  needed  m  France  _ jja--  -..j  _..u  So  o.,  s„fi«SAoi„  «.-! 


rmtil  the  Allied  missions  shouted  it  in 
their  dire  distress. 


LOOKING  back  foim  years,  it  now  telling  of  the  presence  of  German  war- 
seems  that,  whatever  the  conse-  craft  in  waters  we  call  American 


days  have  heard  the  President  say-  The  majority  of  our  editor  and  pub-  its  shortcomings,  is  an  infinitely  su¬ 
ing  “when — and  I  do  not  mean  if,  but  lisher  acquaintances  prize  abstract  perior  organism  to  that  of  any  under 
when — the  dictators  are  defeated”;  objectivity  just  as  higUy  as  did  the  the  systems  which  it  is  now  opposing 
the  nation  has  read  press  dispatches  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs  when  he  framed  ■ 

telling  of  the  presence  of  German  war-  the  New  York  Times’  slogan  of  “All  BARBER  AU  BAH  SOUGHT 
craft  in  waters  we  call  American,  the  News  that’s  Fit  to  Print.”  They  HARRisBxniG,  Pa.,  March  18 _ PennsjdH 


seems  mat,  whatever  me  conse-  craft  m  waters  we  call  American,  the  News  that  s  Fit  to  Print.”  They  HARRisBxniG,  Pa.,  March  18 _ PennsjdJ 

quences  of  the  lease-lend  bill  may  be,  And  the  realization  has  slowly  grown  fear  the  possible  end-results  of  throw-  vania  barbers  would  be  prohibited 
they  have  been  indi-  that  “short  of  war”  is  a  status  diffi-  ing  their  editorial  force  into  an  ideo-  from  advertising  “by  means  of  signx 


mey  have  been  indi-  that  short  of  war  is  a  status  dim-  mg  meir  editorial  force  mto  an  ideo-  from  advertising  “by  means  of 

Oment  cated  in  the  official  cult,  probably  impossible,  to  main-  logical  conflict,  but  they  can  see  no  posters,  hand  bills,  circulars,  slides 

Nava  Baan  utterances  of  Presi-  tain,  present  alternative.  motion  pictures,  radio,  new’spaperx; 

dent  Roosevelt  and  in  We  ask  again — was  it  up  to  the  Those  with  whom  we  have  discussed  magazines,  or  other  publications  or  ad- 
Plaia  the  policies  of  the  newspapers  to  cut  through  the  clouds  this  question  recently  do  not  accept  vertising  media,”  by  the  terms  of 
State  Department  at  of  politics  and  propaganda,  to  say  with  Dr.  Agar’s  thesis  that  such  issues  can  House  Bill  No.  676  which  has  beenj 

least  since  1937.  We  have  talked  of  the  opponents  of  the  lease-lend  bill  be  met  frontally.  They  certainly  do  introduced  in  the  General  Assemb 


“quarantines,”  “gangster  nations,”  that  it  was  essentially  a  war  measure,  not  feel  that  they  ought  to  forfeit  the 


“meastires  short  of  war,”  but  every  that  it  would  not  diminish  the  imme-  privilege  of  free  press  if  they  ap-  Hirsch 


Representatives  Finnerty 


